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Lord  Taylor:  'Never  in 
the  history  of  our  criminal 
law  have  such  far- 
reaching  proposals  been 
put  forward  on  the 
strength  of  such  flimsy 
and  dubious  evidence* 


Lord  Donaldson, 

former  Master  of  the 
Rolls:  ‘It  is  as  deplorable 
as  it  is  unprecedented.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  judiciary 
which  justifies  this  lack  of 
trust’ 


Lord  Belstead, 

chairman  of  the  parole 
board,  former  leader  of 
the  Lords,  and  ex-Home 
Office  minister.  ‘The 
Home  Secretary  is  reafiy 
in  practical  grave  clanger 
of  jeopardising  the  main 
aim  of  the  White  Paper* 


Lord  Carlisle,  former 
Tory  Home  Office 
minister:  The  proposals 
are  unjustified  by 
argument,  Illogical  and 
badly  thought  through,  ft 
won't  be  an  increase  of 
10,000  but  something  like 
30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  prison  population. 
Where  are  they  going  to 
go?' 


Lord  Carr,  former 
Conservative  Home 
Secretary: ‘The 
Government  cannot  just 
go  into  reverse  like  this 
without  explaining  to  the 
public  why  they  were 
fundamentally  wrong  six 
years  ago  and  are  now 
fundamentally  right' 


Lord  Windlesham, 

former  Conservative 
Home  Office  minister  and 
ex-Parote  Board 
chairman:  'The 
essentially  punitive 
strategy  it  sets  out  is 
misconceived  and  is  likely 
to  prove  counter- 
productive’ 


Lord  Elton,  former  Tory 
Home  Office  minister: '! 
find  myself  more  and 
more  convinced  this  is 
the  wrong  battle,  fought 
on  the  wrong  grounds  at 
the  wrong  time' 


Lord  Williams  of 
Mostyn,  Labour,  former 
chairman  of  the  Bar 
Council:  *ft  is  as 
perversion  of  justice.  It  is 
an  Infinite  shame,  that 
matters  of  this  sort  are 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of 
mottoes  at  party 
conferences.  It  demeans 
our  society* 


‘A  perversion  of  justice’ 
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Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Tory  Estab- 
lishment last 
night  combined 
with  Britain's 
most  senior 
Judges  to  launch  a 
persistent  and  devastating 
attach  on  Michael  Howard, 
sealing  his  reputation  as  Brit- 
ain’s worst  Home  Secretary 
for  nearly  40  years. 

The  unprecedented  on- 
slaught yesterday  from  the 
legal  establishment  was  led 
by  the  retiring  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Taylor,  and  was 
combined  with  accusations  of 
his  betrayal  of  12  years  of 
Conservative  policies  by  for- 
mer Tory  ministers. 

The  3 VS -hour  attack  in  the 
House  of  Lards  marked  the 
day  that  the  Establishment 
made  plain  it  would  no  longer 
tolerate  a shameless  Home 
Secretary  whose  three  years 
in  office  have  been  marked  by  ; 
repeated  prison  fiascos,  US- 
style  authoritarian  penal  poli- 
cies, and  repeated  defeats  in 
the  courts. 

Not  since  Henry  Brooke  In 
the  1950s,  whose  repeated 
blunders  over  capital  punish- 
ment and  prison  escapes  led 
to  his  defeat  at  a general  elec- 
tion, has  there  been  a home 
secretary  whose  policies  have 
provoked  such  widespread 
criticism  within  and  without 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Mr  Howard's  refusal  to 
apologise  or  change  course  — 
on  display  again  last  night  — 
further  underlined  the  knowl- 
edge that  John  Major  cannot 
sack  him  without  opening  up 
an  entirely  new  internal 
party  dispute  which  would 
threaten  to  engulf  the  entire 
Government 

The  sustained  onslaught  in 
the  House  of  Lords  centred  on 
Mr  Howard's  white  paper  pro- 
posing the  introduction  of  US- 
style  "three  strikes  and 
you’re  out”  law  and  order 
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dangerous  and  persistent  criminals.  I do  not  believe  they  are  getting  that 
protection  from  the  courts’  photograph:  Martin  argles 


The  valedictory  speech  ection  from  the  courts,”  he 
from  Lord  Taylor,  who  is  seri-  said, 
ously  ill,  gave  a clear  warning  Lord  Taylor  said  he  had  de- 
to  Mr  Howard  that  he  faces  cided  to  stage  the  special 
from  Lord  Taylor,  who  is  sen-  said. 

ously  ill,  gave  a clear  warning  Lord  Taylor  said  he  had  de- 
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huge  difficulties  in  getting  his 
flagship  law  and  order  bill  on' 
to  the  statute  book  before  the 
general  election. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Mackay,  tried  to  defend  the 
Home  Secretary’s  policy  last 
night  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  justified  by  public  opin- 
ion, but  be  admitted  that  the 
“some  25  or  30  letters”  from 
the  public  since  the  white 
paper  was  published  in  April 
"divided  almost  equally  be- 
tween those  who  support  the 
proposals  and  those  find 
feidt”. 

Mr  Howard,  who  also 
clearly  believes  it  remains  a 
vote  winner,  was  unabashed. 
He  admitted  he  was  limiting 
the  historic  discretion  of  the 
courts  but  said  the  judges 
were  being  soft 

"My  over-riding  responsi- 
bility is  to  give  the  ordinary 
citizens  the  protection  they 
need  and  deserve  from  the 
actions  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  persistent 
criminals.  I do  not  believe 
they  are  getting  that  prot- 


The  shallow  and 
untested  figures  in 
the  white  paper 
do  not  describe 
fairly  and  clearly 
the  problems  the 
Government 
seeks  to  address 
— still  less  do  they 
justify  the  radical 
“solutions”  it 
proposes* 

House  of  Lords  debate  despite 
"his  illness  because  he  be- 
lieved “it  was  important  for 
me,  while  still  holding  the 
office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to 
inform  the  House  directly  of 
the  very  grave  consequences” 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  pack- 
age. His  successor  will  be  an-' 
nounced  today. 

The  introduction  of  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for 
repeat  burglars  and  drug 
dealers  “quite  simply  must 
involve  a denial  of  justice”, 
he  said.  It  amounted  to  the 
jettisoning  of  government  pol- 
icy spelled  out  five  years  ago 
which  rejected  minimum  sen- 
tences as  they  would  result  in 
more  guilty  people  going  free. 

That  policy  was  “self-evi- 
dently  wise,  fair  and  just”  and 
he  went  on  to  ask  "why  every  , 
one  of  those  propositions  of 
government  policy  so ! 
recently  propounded  is  now  ! 
to  be  jettisoned  and  replaced 
by  its  exact  opposite?" 

Worse  was  to  come.  Mr 
Howard's  package  was  also 
unworkable  and  based  on  in- 


p Datastream  Gowboy  fixes  the  Pentagon  in  his  sights 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  Pentagon's  comput- 
ers were  infiltrated 
160,000  times  by  hackers 
last  year,  a United  States  gov- 
ernment agency  has  told  Con- 
gress after  a long  investiga- 
tion provoked  by  a 16-year-old 
British  hacker  known  as  the 
Datastream  Cowboy. 

As  many  as  250,000  attacks 
were  made  on  the  Pentagon 
computers  and  two  out  of 
three  succeeded,  according  to 
the  general  accounting  office, 
the  federal  government's 
watchdog,  which  conducted 
its  own  hacking  operations 
and  a survey  of  the  Penta- 


gon’s test  attacks  mounted  by 
the  Defence  Information  Sys- 
tems Agency. 

The  Pentagon  detected  only 
one  in  25  of  the  test  attacks, 
and  even  then  fewer  than  a 
third  were  reported. 

"At  a minimum,  these 
attacks  are  a multi-million 
riniiar  nuisance  to  defence,” 
the- general  accounting  office 
report  concluded,  acknowl- 
edging that  most  had  no  crim- 
inal intent  “At  worst,  they 
are  a serious  threat  to 
national  security.” 

“In  some  extreme  scenar- 
ios, studies  show  that  terror- 
ists or  other  adversaries 
could  seize  control  of  defence 
information  systems  and  seri- 
ously degrade  the  nation's 


ability  to  deploy  and  sustain 
military  forces,'!  the  report 
added. 

The  Pentagon  played  down 
the  alarms,  claiming  that 
only  unclassified  data  bases 
were  at  risk.  Classified  secu- 
rity networks  are  kept  in 
guarded  buildings,  with  data 
access  links  screened  and  en- 
coded and  monitored. 

“We  are  not  taking  lightly 
the  repetitive  and  constant 
attaftka  on  unclassified  net- 
works," sain  Pentagon 
spokeswoman  Susan  Hansen. 
“But  we  have  confidence  in 
the  security  of  our  classified 
systems." 

The  unclassified  systems 
contain  information  on  sub- 
jects such  as  the  weather, 


spare  parts  inventories,  main- 
tenance and  repair  schedules, 
and  logistics  for  military 
bases.  An  alert  intelligence 
system  could  put  together 
useful  information  from  this,  j 

"There  are  no  credible 
reports  of  successful  attacks  j 
on  classified  systems,”  said  I 
Jim  Christy,  director  of  com- 
puter security  for  the  US  air 
force.  That,  he  noted,  was  the 
good  news.  The  bad  news  was 
that  “you  can’t  fly  and  fight 
without  unclassified 
systems". 

The  main  fear  is  that  hack- 
ers can  obtain  the  passwords 
and  access  codes  to  leapfrog 
into  high  security  computer 
systems  — the  trick  being 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 


First  steps  in 
untangling  US 
defence  Web 

Mission  impossible? 

Hell,  no,  writes  Bill 
O’Neil  First  let's  check  out 
the  Pentagon's  Web  site. 
They’re  not  going  to  let  you 
in  by  this  front  door,  but  its 
Web  address,  or  UBL  (uni- 
form resource  locator), 
could  be  worth  a few  taps 
on  the  keyboard.  But  this 
was  the  first  disappoint- 
ment. "Pentagon”  brought 
up  20,000  clues  through  Al- 
taVista, which  searches  the 
Net  with  a key  word. 


So,  it  was  off  to  the  White 
House  Web  site,  and  yes, 
there  it  was,  the  Pentagon 
listed  under  the  “Interac- 
tive Citizen's  Guidebook" 
of  Federal  services.  This 
route  provided  an  address 
that  linked  to  the  Pentagon. 
And  it  was  the  first  section 
of  that  lengthy  URL 
(www.dtic.dla.mil)  that 
represented  one  of  the  com- 
puters that  was  possibly  in- 
side the  organisation's  HQ. 

Using  Telnet,  a program 
that  allows  you  to  log  on  to 
a computer  remotely,  con- 
nection was  swift.  Back 
came  a unique  number  that 
identifies  the  computer, 
and  we  waited  for  the  logon 
prompt. . . 
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adequate  research:  “Never  in 
the  history  of  our  criminal 
law  have  such  far-reaching 
proposals  been  put  forward 
on  the  strength  of  such  flimsy 
and  dubious  evidence."  he 
said. 

“The  shallow  and  untested 
figures  in  the  white  paper  do 
not  describe  fairly  and  clearly 
the  problems  the  Government 
seeks  to  address  — still  less 
do  they  justify  the  radical  ‘so- 
lutions' it  proposes. 

“Judges  need  the  ability  to 
tailor  the  sentence  to  the  of- 
fence — to  make  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime,"  said  Lord 
Taylor. 

“It  cannot  be  right  for  sen1 
fences  to  be  passed  without 
regard  to  the  gravity,  fre- 
quency. consequences  or 
other  circumstances  of  the 
offending.” 

The  real  public  concern 
about  the  risks  of  releasing  a 
tiny  minority  of  dangerous 
criminals  could  be  better  met , 
by  other  ways  of  assessing 
their  risk  to  the  public. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
found  support  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  former  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Donaldson,  argu- 
ing that  Mr  Howard's  white 
paper  demonstrated  an  un- 
precedented and  deplorable 


message  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  public  not  to  trust 
the  judges. 

Former  Tory  cabinet  minis- 
ters. the  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Board,  the  president  of 
Victim  Support  and  former 
and  current  chairmen  of  the 
Parole  Board  gave  similar 
acerbic  warnings  of  the  dev- 
astating consequences  on 
crime,  on  the  prison  popula- 
tion and  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice of  the  introduction  of  Mr 
Howard’s  package. 

Lord  Carr,  former  Tory- 
home  secretary,  went  further 
and  felt  the  Home  Secretary 
owed  Parliament  and  the 
country  a personal  explana- 
tion. His  package  overturned 
the  policies  announced  in 
1990  of  a Conservative  govern- 
ment in  which  Mr  Howard 
had  served. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  such  a vital  mat- 
ter. can  just  go  into  reverse 
like  this  without  explaining 
to  us  in  Parliament  and  to  the 
public  as  a whole,  very  much 
mere  deeply  . . . why  they 
were  wrong,  not  just  a little 
bit  wrong,  but  fundamentally 
wrong,  six  years  ago  and  are 
now  fundamentally  right” 

Leader  comment,  page  8 
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Save  up  to  30% 
on  home  insurance. 

A large  number 
of  homes  already  do. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a million.  That's 
how  many  people  have  already  made  significant 
savings  with  us  by  cutting  out  the  middleman. 
Our  policy  is  approved  by  all  the  major  banks 
and  building  societies  - we  just  cut  the  cost, 
not  the  cover.  Call  now  for  a quote. 
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Hall’s  well  that 
ends  well,  ma’am 
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Maev  Kennedy 
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MORE  than  three  years 
after  the  bonfire  that 
lit  up  her  Annus  Hor- 
ribilis,  the  Queen's  great  state 
hall  at  Windsor  Castle  is  still  a 
forest  of  scaffolding  poles. 

The  desolation,  all  the  tour- 
ists see  when  they  peer 
through  the  glass  door  from 
the  intact  apartments  next 
door,  is  deceptive. 

Above  the  scaffolding  in  St 
George's  Hall,  the  largest 
green  oak  Gothic  ceiling  built 
this  century  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. In  another  two  years, 
guests  at  state  banquets 
should  be  able  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  beneath  it 
John  Tiltman,  director  of 
the  restoration  project  for  the 
royal  household,  promised 
yesterday  that  Windsor  Castle 
will  have  fully  recovered  from 
the  fire  by  spring  1988,  on 
schedule  and  slightly  under 
the  £40  million  budget.  He 
wasn't  rash  enough  to 
promise  how  much  under. 

He  paid  generous  tribute  to 
the  English  Heritage  archaeol- 
ogists. They  were  so  fanati- 
cally thorough  in  silling  the 
sodden  charred  mountains  of 
rubble—  in  some  rooms  the 
rubble  consisted  of  modem 
bedrooms  and  staff  bath- 
rooms. which  crashed  down 
through  layers  of  medieval, 
17th,  18th  and  19th  century 
ceilings  — that  they  virtually 
dug  out  the  foundations  for 
free  for  the  reconstruction. 

Giles  Downes  is  too  tactful 
to  say  so  to  the  Queen,  but  he 
thinks  her  hall  will  be  better 
than  before  the  fire. 

Wyattvilie's  early  19th 
Gothic  roof  was  plaster,  and 
uncomfortably  shallow  for  the 
70  metre  length  of  the  hall  he 
made  by  knocking  the  17th 
hall  and  chapel  together. 

The  new  self-supporting 
green  oak  ceiling  adds  two 
metres  of  height  to  the  room. 
Medieval  construction  tech- 
niques for  green  oak,  cut 
straight  from  the  felled  tree 
and  then  left  to  shrink,  dry 
and  season  in  position,  had  to 


First  night 


be  reinvented. 

The  14-truss  ceiling  uses  70 
massive  Herrfbrd  oak  trees. 
Mr  Downes,  nervous  of  being 
accused  of  tree  abase,  has 
checked,  and  says  that  110.000 
oaks  are  harvested  every  year 
in  Britain,  but  more  are 
planted. 

“It  is  not  a copy  of  gothic, 
but  a modem  reinterpretation 
of  the  gothic  spirit"  he  said. 

Contemporary  architects 
hart  clamoured  for  the  hall  to 
be  rebuilt  to  a modem  design. 
“But  so  much  of  what  survives 
is  gothic,  they  would  both 
have  made  one  another  look 
silly." 

John  Thorney  croft,  English 
Heritage's  chief  adviser  on 
royal  palaces,  climbs  the  scaf- 
folding for  a last  look  at  frag- 
ments of  a lost  masterpiece. 

Just  before  Christmas  he 
was  ready  to  shout  "Stop!"  An 
archaeologist  cleaned  a 
shadow  on  a piece  of  plaster, 
and  saw  what  Mr  Thorney- 
croft  calls  “cabbage- ish 
leaves”  emerge,  and  then  an 
arm. 

They  were  fragments  of  An- 
tonio Verrio's  mural  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  for  Charles 
II's  chapel,  the  most  important 
English  comm  ission  for  the 
Italian  artist 

English  Heritage  thought  a 
significant  section  had  sur- 
vived. and  would  somehow 
have  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
design. 

When  they  returned  to  work 
after  Christmas,  they  found 
some  swags  of  flowers  and 
fruit  fragments  of  a painted 
pillar,  and  a man's  face,  but  all 
the  rest  was  gone.  The  frag- 
ments have  been  conserved, 
carefully  recorded,  and  are 
about  to  vanish  again  behind 
the  new  walls. 

The  workmen  say  most 
members  of  the  royal  family 
have  shinned  up  the  three 
flights  of  scaffolding  steps  for 
a closer  look  at  their  new  roof. 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  is 
now  invisibly  complete.  The 
walls  and  floors  have  finally 
dried  out  quenching  the  rag- 
ing fire  involved  pouring  in 
over  1,500,000  million  gal- 
lons of  water. 

Indeed,  the  restorers  say, 
Windsor  is  probably  now  drier 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

This  news  provoked  tre- 
mendous excitement  on  file 
part  of  one  American  journal- 
ist became  tremendously  ex- 
cited at  this  news:  “An 
English  castle  with  no  damp? 
Wow!" 


Local  angle  on 
the  moral  maze 


Michael  Billington 


The  Herbal  Bed 

The  Other  Place,  Stratford 

NOT  since  Edward 

Bond's  Bingo  has  Strat- 
ford staged  such  a local 
play  as  Peter  Whelan's  The 
Herbal  Bed:  most  of  the  action 
takes  place  round  the  corner 
from  the  theatre  at  Hall's 
Croft  But  although  the  plot 
revolves  around  an  action  for 
slander  brought  by  Shake- 
speare's daughter.  Susanna , 
in  1613,  the  real  fascination  of 
this  gripping  play  lies  In  a 
much  larger  issue:  the  conflict 
between  sexual  passion  and 
puritan  conscience. 

The  bare  facts  are  that  Su- 
sanna took  a laddish  local  gent 
to  the  consistory  court  at 
Worcester  Cathedral  for 
claiming  that  she  had  "the 
running  of  the  reins  and  had 
been  naught  with  Rafe  Smith 
at  John  Palmer":  in  other 
words,  that  she  had  gonorr- 
hoea and  had  committed  adul- 
tery at  a private  house  in 
Stratford. 

Out  of  this  Whelan  weaves 
an  intriguing  piece  of  histori- 
cal speculation.  His  Susanna. 
chafing  at  the  restrictions  of 
her  marriage  to  a dedicated 
physician,  John  Hall  is  genu- 
inely drawn  to  a local  haber- 
dasher, Rafe  Smith:  the  two  of 
them  are  caught  on  the  verge 
of  coition  in  Hall's  herb  gar- 
den by  a servant.  But  when 
Jack  Lane,  who  has  been 
sacked  as  Hall's  apprentice, 
embroiders  the  story  and  puts 
it  about  in  a local  pub,  the 
three  parties  involved  brazen 
the  matter  out  and  take  him  to 
court,  resulting  in  a trial  scene 
reminiscent  of  The  Crucible. 

Whelan  does  much  more 
than  deck  outa  piece  of  titivat- 
ing historical  gossip.  Su- 


sanna, who  has  her  father’s 
gift  for  dissembling,  repre- 
sents the  conflict  between  pas- 
sion and  survival  Hall  and 
Smith,  both  religious  puri- 
tans, show  how  conscience 
can  be  trimmed  by  expedi- 
ency: the  former  for  the  sake 
of  bis  medical  practice  and  the 
latter  to  save  Susanna.  The 
one  character  of  fixed  princi- 
ple is  the  Vicar-General  who 
carries  out  the  ruthless  court 
interrogation. 

Whelan's  great  strength  is 
that  he  sees  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues of  all  parties:  at  one  ex- 
treme, Susanna's  belief  in  self- 
fulfilment  drives  her  to 
implicate  a servant  in  lies,  and 
at  the  other,  her  interroga- 
tor’s devotion  to  truth  hints  at 
the  zealotry  that  would  even- 
tually lead  to  the  closing  of  the 
theatres. 

Even  though  the  language 
sometimes  veers  uneasily  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern 
(with  the  court  official  talking 
of  wanting  to  “wrap  it  up”), 
Whelan's  play  offers  an  en- 
grossing moral  conundrum. 
Michael  Attenborough's  pro- 
duction. played  against  a Rob- 
ert Jones  set  that  is  a mixture 
of  wattle  and  medical  work- 
shop, Is  also  vehemently 
acted.  Teresa  Banham’s  Su- 
sanna Is  a very  English  blend 
of  outward  propriety  and 
inner  fire  and  Liam  Cunning- 
ham and  Joseph  Fiennes,  as 
respectively  husband  and 
lover,  reveal  the  cost  of  tight- 
lipped  self-preservation. 

But  for  me  the  performance 
of  the  evening  comes  from 
Stephen  Boxer,  who  as  the 
Vicar-General  brilliantly  dis- 
plays an  implacable  certainty 
that  suggests  convictions  are 
both  prisons  and  a source  of 
moral  strength. 


A!  The  Other  Place  (01 789- 
295823). 


Economy  limits  scope  for  a giveaway 
budget,  CBI  warns  the  Chancellor 


Sarah  Ryle  and  Larry  EHIott 


USINESS  leaders 
today  warned  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  that  slow  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  hole  in 
the  Government’s  finances 
rule  out  all  but  the  most  mod- 
est tax  cuts  in  the  last  Budget 
before  the  election. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  said  a £2  billion 
giveaway  — smaller  than  last 
year’s  £3  billion  reduction 
and  equivalent  to  just  over  a 
penny  off  the  basic  rate  of  24p 
in  the  pound  — was  afford- 
able but  would  have  to  be  off- 
set by  £1  billion  of  savings. 

The  CBI's  analysis  -was 
based  on  the  weakness  of 
manufacturing,  which  it  be- 
lieves will  restrict  growth  to  2 
per  cent  this  year,  well  below 
the  Treasury's  forecast  of  3 
per  cent  expansion. 
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Because  of  subdued  price 
expectations  for  factory 
goods,  combined  with  other 
forecasts  for  the  economy,  the 
CBI  expects  continuing  low 
inflation,  muted  earnings 
growth  and  a slow  fell  in  un- 
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employment  to  2.1  million  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

But  it  said  that  despite  the 
slowdown,  there  would  be  no 
further  interest  rate  cuts  this 
year,  with  borrowing  costs 
pegged  at  6 per  cent 


The  economy  grew  by  0.4 
per  cent  in  die  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  requiring 
growth  of  1.25  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  next  quarters  if 
the  Government  is  to  hit  its  3' 
per  cent  prediction. 


Analysts  said  the  outlook 
for  high  street  spending  was 
reasonably  healthy. 

The  shadow  trade  and  in- 
dustry secretary,  Margaret 
Beckett,  said  the  problem  was 
a lack  of  investment,  while 
the  CBI  highlighted  the  im- 
pact of  recession  in  Europe  on 
manufacturing  exports! 

The  CBI's  monthly  snap- 
shot of  the  manufacturing 
sector  showed  weak  demand 
for  factory  goods  will  con- 
tinue to  subdue  this  part  of 
the  economy. 

More  factories  reported 
high  levels  of  stocks  than  in 
the  previous  survey,  and  with 
orders  at  their  lowest  since 
December  1993.  the  CBI  said 
they  expected  manufacturers 
to  meet  what  demand  there 
was  with  existing  goods. 

The  CBI  believes  factory 
output  will  grow  by  just  1 per 
cent  in  1996.  but  that  Mr 
Major  could  reap  the  benefit 


of  fester  expansion  next  year 
if  he  cling' on  until  the 
end  of  the  Parliament 
With  die  cost  of  the  BSE  cri- 
sis set  to  add  £0.5  billion  to 
the  Public  Sector  Borrowing 
Requirement  this  year,  the 
CBI  said  the  bud^t  deficit 
would  come  down  slowly 
from  £31.9  billion  In  1995-96  to 
£28.1  billion  in  1996-97. 

The  effect  of  the  global  ban 
on  British  beef  is  also  likely 
.to  re-inforce  the  current  poor 
performance  of  UK  trade. 
Office  for  National  Statistics 
data  yesterday  showed  that 
imports  grew  faster  than  ex- 
ports in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  holding  back 
growth  to  just  0.4  per  cent 
CBI  chief  economist  Kate 
Barker  said  stronger  con- 
sumer spending  should  help 
to  keep  the  economy  ticking 
over  but  added  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  a re-run  of 
the  late  1980s  boom. 


Murder  plot  son  is  out  of  jail  and  in  the  money 


w 


Murder  victims  Elizabeth  and  Nicholas  Newall 

Fewer  than  two  years  after  going 
to  prison,  a man  who  covered  up  his 
parents’  death  can  inherit  a fortune 


Ian  MacKinnon 


A FORMER  financier 
jailed  for  helping  his 
brother  to  cover  up  the 
murder  of  their  wealthy 
parents  in  Jersey  is  free  to  in- 
herit part  of  the  family  for- 
tune after  being  freed  less 
than  two  years  into  a six-year 
sentence. 

Home  Office  sources  said 
Mark  Newall  was  released  on 
parole  three  weeks  ago,  20 
months  after  being  convicted, 
because  the  time  he  spent  in 
custody  had  been  taken  into 
account 

The  early  release  of  Mr 
Newall,  aged  30,  who  admit- 
ted destroying  evidence  and 


burying  his  parents'  bodies 
after  they  were  bludgeoned  to 
death,  mpam  he  can  now  in- 
herit a share  of  his  parents'  £1 
minion  estate  after  an  earlier 
court  attempt  to  prevent  him 
becoming  a beneficiary  of  the 
will  was  withdrawn  while  he 
was  in  prison. 

Mr  Newall  and  his  brother 
Roderick,  aged  31,  who  is 
serving  a life  sentence  in  La 
Moye  prison,  Jersey,  for  the 
1987  murders,  were  convicted 
in  August  1994. 

Their  parents,  Nicholas 
Newall,  aged  56,  and  Eliza- 
beth. aged  46,  were  battered  to 
death  with  a blunt  instru- 
ment during  a drunken  argu- 
ment at  their  home  in  St  Bre- 
lade's  Bay  after  a birthday 


Mark  Newall  (left)  and  his  brother  Roderick  at  their  parents*  PnneraL  They  were  later  charged  over  their  parents*  deaths 


celebration.  But  because  the 
brothers  had  buried  the 
bodies  and  concealed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  violent  assault 
police  did  not  realise  they 
were  dealing  with  a double 
murder  for  more  than  a 
month. 

Even  then,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  link  the  pair  to 
any  crime.  In  January  1991, 
the  brothers  successfully  ap- 


Neutral  Europe  helped 
Nazis  hide  war  loot 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


THE  declassification  by 
the  United  States 
National  Archives  of 
thousands  of  previously 
secret  documents  is  throwing 
up  accusations  that  compa- 
nies and  financial  institu- 
tions in  neutral  European 
countries  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Nazis  to  hide 
their  looted  millions. 

The  material  is  providing 
the  first  serious  confirmation 
that  Nazi  leaders  and  German 
industrialists  conspired  in 
late-1944  to  shift  gold  and 
other  assets  to  Switzerland  to 
finance  the  post-war  revival 
of  a Nazi-led  German  empire. 

The  International  Red 
Cross,  leading  Swiss  and 
Swedish  banks  and  corpora- 
tions, and  the  family  of  the 
Swedish  diplomatic  hero 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  who 
helped  save  up  to  20.000  Hun- 
garian Jews,  are  accused  in 
the  documents  of  enthusiastic 
co-operation  with  the  Nazis. 

Among  those  named  are  the 
Swiss  banks  Credit  Suisse  and 
Onion  Bank,  and  the  shoe 
company  Bally,  which  is 
accused  of  taking  over  Jewish 
companies  seized  by  the  Nazis. 

Among  the  most  tantalising 
of  the  documents  is  one  from 
1944  that  recounts  a secret 
meeting  in  Strasbourg  at 
which  Nazi  leaders  told  Ger- 
man industrialists  the  war 


was  lost  and  ordered  the  busi- 
nessmen to  finance  an  under- 
ground network  aimed  at 
restoring  the  party  to  power. 

Stunned  researchers  from 
the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
looking  for  evidence  to  but- 
tress their  case  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  looted  Jewish  prop- 
erty, have  found  themselves 
stumbling  over  documents 
which  can  destroy  reputa- 
tions, imperil  fortunes  and 
jeopardise  international 
relations. 

"It  is  incredible,  astound- 
ing. Every  day  we  are  getting 
extraordinary  material  that 
has  just  been  sitting  there  in 
the  archives,”  Elan  Steinberg, 
executive  director  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  told 
the  Guardian  yesterday. 

There  are  claims  that  the 
Red  Cross  helped  Nazi  offi- 
cials smuggle  their  ill-gotten 
gains  across  the  border  into 
Switzerland  in  diplomatic 
pouches.  The  Ensttilda  bank, 
run  by  the  Wallenberg  family, 
is  said  to  have  helped  finance 
German  industry  without  col- 
lateral, and  to  have  acted  as  a 
money-laundering  network  to 
conceal  German  investments 
and  holdings  in  US  industries. 

"Here  we  have  a document 
from  the  US  treasury  which 
shows  that  the  treasury  secre- 
tary Henry  Morgenthau  auth- 
orised a secret  operation  to 
insert  treasury  agents  into 
the  New  York  branches  erf  the 
Swiss  banks.  It  is  attached  to 
a detailed  list  of  all  the  ac- 


counts, the  holdings  and  the 
account  holders  in  the  US  — 
and  it  is  dated  July  1941,  five 
months  before  the  US  even 
came  into  the  war." 

The  documents,  some  of 
them  obtained  by  US  and 
British  intelligence  officials 
in  1945,  and  some  part  of  the 
vast  cache  of  Nazi  and  Ger- 
man military  records  which 
were  microfilmed  by  the 
American ( archivists,  also  re- 
cord the  enthusiastic  co-oper- 
ation of  British  and  American 
intelligence  teams  in  gather- 
ing the  information. 

"By  1945,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  US  and  British  gov- 
ernments had  a very  clear 
picture  of  the  real  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Swiss  and  Swedes 
with  the  Nazis,  and  knew  also 
how  much  Nazi  loot  was  still 
in  Swiss  banks.” 

What  the  allies  did  with 
that  information  is  the  ques- 
tion which  disturbs  Mr  Stein- 
berg. as  he  looks  at  US  state 
department  documents  that 
list  Nazi  gold  worth  5402  mil- 
lion (at  1945  prices)  being 
shipped  to  Switzerland. 

It  all  began  when  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  concluded 
that  it  was  being  blocked  by 
the  Swiss  Banking  Assoca- 
tion,  which  was  asked  to  help 
trace  the  fete  of  the  Nazi  loot 

“At  first  we  thought  we  had 
a few  hundred  documents, 
then  a few  thousand,  then  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  this 
treasure  just  keeps  growing," 
Mr  Steinberg  said. 


pealed  to  the  Jersey  courts  to 
have  their  parents  declared 
dead  so  they  could  inherit 

Roderick  spent  much  of  his 
share  of  the  inheritance  on  a 
£180,000  yacht  and  in  fighting 
a long  legal  battle  against  ex- 
tradition from  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  taken  after  a 
dramatic  arrest  off  the  coast 
of  Morocco  in  1992. 

But  Mark,  who  was  extra- 


Datastream 
Cowboy  fixes 
Pentagon  in 
his  sights 

continued  from  page  1 
tried  by  the  Datastream  Cow- 
boy when  he  was  identified 
and  arrested  on  May  12. 1994. 

Pentagon  computer  sleuths 
believe  the  British  teenager, 
whose  name  has  not  been 
released,  was  working  with  a 
more  experienced  mentor. 
Known  only  by  his  Cyber- 
space name  of  Kuji,  he  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a foreign  intel- 
ligence agent 

Whenever  the  Cowboy  was 
blocked  by  computer  secu- 
rity, he  launched  into  a brisk 
e-mail  exchange  with  Kuji, 
who  advised  him  on  possible 
ways  past  the  controls.  The 
Cowboy’s  penetration  of  the 
research  laboratory  at  Rome 
air  force  base.  New  York 
state,  gave  him  effective  con- 
trol of  the  computer  system. 

Once  inside,  he  leapfrogged 
into  more  than  150  govern- 
ment data  banks,  including 
Nasa,  the  Wright-Patterson 
air  force  base  where  most 
flight  testing  and  warplane 
development  take  place,  and 
even  South  Korea’s  Atomic 
Research  Institute. 

The  teenager  was  traced  by 
accident,  when  Mr  Christy 
heard  in  an  online  chat  of  an 
English  teenager  whose  nick- 
name was  the  Datastream 
Cowboy. 

The  Pentagon  is  to  start  op- 
erating a new  e-mail  system 
next  month  for  its  civilian 
contractors,  which  is  meant 
to  cut  down  access  routes 
from  unclassified  systems. 


dited  from  Paris  in  1993.  is  be- 
lieved to  have  Invested  the 
money  and  to  have  secreted 
large  sums  around  Europe. 

After  attempts  by  relatives 
to  prevent  the  brothers  inher- 
iting the  money  were 
dropped.  Roderick  Issued  a 
statement  from  prison  saying 
he  did  not  wish  to  benefit,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Jersey  law 
to  stop  Mark  becoming  a ben- 


eficiary. Yesterday.  Detective 
Inspector  Graham  Nimmo. 
who  investigated  the  murders 
for  two  years  before  retiring 
in  1990,  expressed  his  anger 
over  Mark's  release. 

“He  and  his  brother,  cost 
this  island  and  the  authori- 
ties a tremendous  amount  of 
money.  The  investigation 
took  longer  than  the  time  he 
has  served." 


Boy,  1 1 , guilty 
of  slab  Idlling 


Martin  Wafaiwrigtil 


AN  II -year-old  boy  gaped 
in  disbelief  at  his 
mother  yesterday  as  a 
jury  at  Leeds  crown  court 
found  him  guilty  of  killing  a 
pensioner  by  toppling  a con- 
crete slab  12  storeys  on  to  her 
head. 

The  unanimous  manslaugh- 
ter verdict  was  reached  after 
only  65  minutes  by  the  nine 
.women  and  three  men,  who 
were  thanked  by  the  judge  for 
"trying  such  a difficult  case”. 

Sentence  was  adjourned  for 
three  weeks  for  reports  on  the 
boy.  who  was  said  by  wit- 
nesses to  have  roared  with 
laughter  after  friends  told 
him  that  someone  had  been 
hit.  The  slab,  part  of  a broken 
lightning  conductor  on  the 
roof  of  Grayson  Heights  flats 
in  Kirkstall,  Leeds,  crushed 
the  skull  of  Edna  Condie. 
aged  74,  as  she  returned  from 
shopping  with  her  daughter. 

The  boy  denied  manslaugh- 
ter. Neither  he  nor  his 
mother  spoke  after  the  ver- 
dict was  given,  following  a 
four-day  trial,  which  hinged 
on  whether  such  a young  de- 
fendant was  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done  to  be  convicted. 

The  court  was  told  by  two 
of  the  boy's  teachers  that  they 
were  not  certain  he  knew  the 
difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  was  able  to  apply 
standards  he  learned  about  in 


religious  education  lessons  to 
his  own  behaviour.  But  the 
jury  also  heard  a statement 
from  the  boy  in  which  he  said 
clearly  that  he  knew  the  dif- 
ference, and  that  wrong  in- 
cluded going  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  flats  and  throwing  things 
off. 

Evidence  given  on  video  by 
two  of  his  friends,  aged  10  at 
the  time  of  the  tragedy  last 
August,  painted  a picture  of  a 
deliberate  act  One  of  them, 
who  like  the  defendant  cannot 
be  named  for  legal  reasons, 
said  the  boy  had  led  them  up 
to  the  roof,  saying:  ‘Tve  got  a 
surprise  for  you." 

He  had  told  his  two  friends 
not  to  look  while  he  lifted  the 
slab  on  to  the  parapet,  and 
then  said:  "You  can  turn 
round  now."  In  spite  of  their 
warnings  not  to  push  the  slab, 
he  toppled  It  from  the  roof. 

The  boy's  friends  said  that 
he  had  laughed,  shrugged  and 
said  "I’m  not  bothered"  after 
there  was  a scream  from  be- 
low and  he  was  told  that  the 
slab  had  hit  a woman. 

Roger  Keen  QC,  for  the  boy, 
did  not  call  any  evidence  but 
told  the  jury  that  the  defen- 
dant was  not  criminally  res- 
ponsible because  there  was 
no  clear  and  positive  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  wrong. 

Mrs  Condie  was  killed  in- 
stanfly.  felling  in  a pool  of 
blood  in  front  of  her  husband 
George,  agdd  76,  and  her 
daughter.  Janet  Smith,  43. 


‘Who  are  you?  ‘I  have  no  name.'  ‘What  do  you  want?  ‘I  want  you. 

Are  you  being  stalked  on  the  net? 


read  mother  of  god  by  david  Ambrose 
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Then  start  worrying... 
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Nemo  bonus  Brito  est 
(No  good  man  is  a 
Briton)  Ausonius.  Epigrams, 
4th  century  AO 

Long  beards  heartless, 
painted  hoods  witless, 
gay  coats  graceless 
make  England 
thriftless  Thomas  Fuller, 
Worthies  of  England,  1662 
That  vain.  Ill-natured 
thing,  an  Englishman 
Daniel  Defoe,  The  True  Bom 
Englishman,  1701 

1 cannot  but  conclude 
the  bulk  of  your  natives 
to  be  the  most 
pernicious  race  of  little 
odious  vermin  Jonathan 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels.  1 726. 

I should  like  my 
country  well  enough,  if 
it  were  not  for  my 
countrymen  Horace 
Walpole  <d.1 71 07).  Letters. 

The  English,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  a foul- 
mouthed  nation  William 
Hazlltt,  Table  Talk,  1821 . 

King  William  IV  blew 
his  nose  twice  and 
wiped  the  Royal 
perspiration  repeatedly 
from  a face  which  is 
probably  the  largest 
uncivilised  spot  in 
England  Oliver  Wended 
Holmes,  Life  and  Letters,  1 881 . 

No  Englishman  has  any 
common  sense,  or  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  have 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  John 
Bull's  Other  Island 
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Flower  seller  John  Fitzgerald:  “I'm  afraid  they’re  right'  ScraffLness  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  one  Mancunian  passerby  and  sartorial  standards  in  the  shop  window  are  casnal 

Are  we  a nation  of  louts?  Think  tank  says  yes,  and  others  agree 


‘Clumsy  codes  of 
correctness  are  no 
replacement  for 
good  manners* 


Gary  Youngs 


COURTESY  costs  you 
nothing.  But  Britain  is 
paying  dearly  for  its 
persistent  bad  manners 
which  are  making  everyday 
life  “unpredictable,  uneasy 
and  unpleasant",  according  to 
a book  published  yesterday 


by  a right-wing  think  tank. 
“Loutishness  on  the  streets, 
slovenly  and  aggressive 
dress,  swearing,  cheating 
sportsmen,  parents  aping  the 
style  and  slang  of  teenagers 
and  a false  chumminness 
from  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fessions point  to  a crisis  In 
manners."  said  a spokesman 
for  the  independent  Social  Af- 
fairs Unit  yesterday. 

The  book,  Gentility 
Recalled:  'Mere'  Manners  and 
the  Mankind  of  Social  Order, 
comprises  essays  by  12 
academics. 

The  book  claims  that, 
“when  it  comes  to  civilizing 
men’s  treatment  of  women. 


the  young’s  behaviour  to  the 
elderly  or  even  smokers  treat- 
ment of  non-smokers,  artifi- 
cial and  clumsy  codes  of  polit- 
ical correctness  are  no 
replacement  for  old-fashioned 
good  manners”. 

“Leather  jackets,  studded 
leather  boots,  pierced  noses 
and  aggressive  tattoos  ...  are 
declarations  of  war,  the  war 
of  the  sexes,  the  generations, 
the  classes,  the  war  of  all 
against  all,”  claims  Athena  S 
Leoussi.  a sociology  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Reading. 

Predictably,  most  cf  the 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
1960s  generation  who  have 
been  passing  their  filthy  hab- 


its down  to  their  children. 
“Small  wonder  that  the  young 
fare  bad-mannered  if  the  old 
do  not  act  their  age.”  writes 
Professor  Anthony  O’Hear  cf 
the  University  of  Bradford. 

And  when  it  is  not  predict- 
ing the  society  collapsing 
under  the  weight  of  its  own 
foul-mouthed  tearaways  the 
authors  are  reminiscing 
about  the  good  old  days. 

“People  of  my  generation- 
well  remember  an  age  when 
the  terms  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  common  usage," 
writes  Rachel  Trickett  for- 
mer principal  of  St  Hughes 
College,  Oxford.  Ms  Trickett 
is72. 


‘Young  people  feel 
they  have  to  be 
more  aggressive 
than  the  next  guy* 


Martin  Wainwrvght 


PRESIDED  over  by  foe 
benign,  sculpted  figure 
of  William  Cobden,  St 
Ann's  Square  in  Manchester 
seemed  a comprehensive 
reproof  to  foe  Social  Affairs 
Unit  yesterday.  Britain's 
favourite  word  — sorry  — 


was  much  in  evidence  as 
Mancunians  politely  skirted 
one  another. 

But  on  closer  inspection, 
the  wisdom  of  the  unit's  advi- 
sory council  proved  some- 
what less  in  doubt 

“Yes.  I'm  afraid  they're 
right  especially  about  my 
generation."  said  John  Fitz- 
gerald. aged  23,  sporting  Gel- 
daf  stubble  and  a lanky  pony- 
tail. “Young  people’ve  got  the 
idea  that  they'll  only  get  on  in 
life  if  they're  more  aggressive 
than  the  next  guy." 

John's  father,  Roger,  agreed 
with  a muffled:  "That's  right” 
from  behind  the  flower  stall 
which  foe  family  has  run  for 


101  years.  “Two  words  have 
got  forgotten."  he  said. 
“Please  and  thank  you.” 

Then  31-year-old  David 
Anthony  pottered  up  and 
used  botb  words  several 
times  as  he  spent  his  weekly 
£2.40  on  freesias  for  his  mum. 

Mrs  Anthony  was  not  the 
only  Mancunian  to  benefit 
yesterday  from  the  “position 
of  being  a lady",  which  foe 
Social  Affairs  Unit  defined  as 
an  historic  protection  for 
women.  Rachel  McAllister, 
speeding  back  to  foe  office, 
said:  *1  just  winged  a bloke 
with  my  carrier  and  he  was 
about  to  eff  and  blind  when  he 
saw  my  skirt  and  longhair." 


But  Mr  Anthony  said:  "In 
foe  tram  or  bus.  people  rush 
for  a seat  and  don't  care  about 
anyone  else.  Yes,  we  are  get- 
ting more  rude." 

As  John  Duffy,  street- 
sweeper  on  the  local  beat  for 
25  years,  trundled  into  view 
with  his  handcart.  Roger  Fitz- 
gerald said:  "I  don't  know 
what  we're  going  to  do  when 
he  retires  on  Saturday." 

Mr  Duffy  was  cheerfully  up- 
beat about  1990s  Britons' 
ways  with  litter,  saying  Man- 
chester's pavements  were 
probably  less  fouled  and 
paper-strewn  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  he  added:  "I’m  not 
so  sure  about  the  people." 


Beef  crisis  sparks  patriotism  clash 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 
Patrick  Whrtour  in  Rome 
and  Michael  White 


THE  crisis  over  Britain’s 
banned  beef  exports  last 
night  flared  into  a party 
political  clash  which  could 
turn  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion into  a poisonous  battle 
over  patriotism  unless  John 
Major’s  government  can  ne- 
gotiate the  outlines  of  a beef 
deal  in  foe  next  four  weeks. 

As  foe  Prime  Minister's 
new  "beef  war  .cabinet”  met 
for  the  first  time  and  British 
officials  started  applying  foe 
veto  to  routine  European 
Union  business  in  Brussels, 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Mal- 
colm Rifklnd,  raised  the 
stakes  for  both  Labour  and 
foe  Tories  by  accusing  Tony 
Blair  of  undermining  the 
Government's  efforts  to  get 
the  worldwide  beef  ban  lifted. 

Mr  Rifkind's  attack  came 
after  be  declared  that  the  Cab- 
inet's policy  of  non-coopera- 
tion was  already  “concentrat- 
ing minds  wonderfully"  in 
Europe  in  the  wake  of  Mon- 
day's failure  to  lift  foe  partial 
ban  on  gelatin,  tallow  and 
semen  — and  Mr  Blair  had 
used  his  one-day  visit  to 
Rome  to  offer  wary  support 


for  the  new  British  tactics  of 
"pressure  combined  with 
negotiations”. 

“Talk  of  wars  on  Europe 
and  all  the  rest  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  foolish."  the  Labour 
leader  said  after  talks  with 
Romano  Prodi,  the  new  Ital- 
ian prime  minister.  "It  is  ab- 
solutely essentia]  that  we  do 
all  we  can  to  ensure  that  the 
Government  strategy  works 
and  we  get  the  ban  lifted." 

But  Mr  Blair's  promise  not 
to  undermine  the  national  in- 
terest while  judging  the  Brit- 
ish measures  step  by  step  was 
not.  enough  for  Mr  Rifkind. 
“He  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
on  such  a crucial  issue.  That 
is  pretty  pathetic.”  he  told 
reporters. 

Gordon  Brown  called  foe 
attack  proof  that  the  Tories 
are  electioneering  instead  of 
"attempting  to  undo  the  nego- 
tiating disasters  and  incom- 
petence of  Douglas  Hogg"  — a 
charge  Downing  Street  de- 
nies. Mr  Major  held  back 
sceptic  demands  for  a tougher 
line  until  “let  down”  by  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  others  on 
Monday's  vote,  colleagues 
say,  though  Mr  Hogg's  future 
as  agriculture  minister  is 
widely  held  to  be  limited. 

More  ominously,  many 
MPs  and  officials  suspect  that 


if  British  tactics  fail  to  deliver 
the  so-called  framework 
agreement  on  terms  and  time- 
tables for  ending  the  ban  by 
the  end  of  the  Florence  sum- 
mit — which  starts  a month 
today  — the  crisis  will  esca- 
late out  of  control  as  Britain's 
veto  wrecks  EU  business  and 
her  14  partners  dig  in. 

In  reality,  foe  lifting  of  the 
ban  will  be  gradual.  Mr 
Rifkind  yesterday  conceded 
the  non-cooperation  policy 
could  last  two  or  three 
months,  or  even  longer.  Pri- 
vately. some  officials  admit 
that  even  with  good  progress, 
parts  of  the  ban  could  still  be 
in  place  on  election  day. 

In  Brussels,  the  veto  was 
deployed  yesterday  when 
David  Bostock.  foe  UK's  dep- 
uty ambassador,  became  foe 
first  mandarin  to  go  over  the 
top  in  the  beef  war  when  he 
blocked  progress  on  disaster 
co-operation  at  a meeting  of 
the  civil  protection  council. 

At  the  meeting,  Mr  Bostock 
read  a statement  on  Britain’s 
position  over  foe  beef  ban  and 
then  stopped  agreement  about 
co-ordinating  national  states' 
responses  to  International 
emergencies. 

It  could  be  revived  later,  Mr 
Rifkind  conceded  as  he  an- 
nounced that  any  minister 


wanting  to  avoid  vetoing  a 
cherished  policy  will  have  to 
plead  with  the  “beef  war  cabi- 
net” for  an  exemption.  There 
will  be  a “strong  presumption 
against  exemptions, '*  he  said. 

Stephen  Wall,  foe  British 
ambassador  to  the  EU;  also 
did  his  bit  for  Britain  by  tell' 
ing  foe  European  Council 
that  he  would  not  be  signing 
foe  longstanding  insolvency 
convention,  which  coordin- 
ates bankruptcy  laws,  and 
that  the  Government  will  not 
approve  a convention  sup- 
porting the  setting-up  of  Eur- 
opol,  foe  cross-border  police 
intelligence  gathering  unit 

The  Commission  and  other 
member  states  reacted  with 
sang-froid  to  the  British  dis- 
ruption campaign,  saying  it 
would  have  little  effect  and 
that  they  were  used  to  Britain 
acting  to  block  areas  of  co- 
operation. 

A Commission  spokesman 
said:  "We  remain  serene. 
Clearly  you  cannot  expect  us 
to  support  actions  by  a mem- 
ber state  that  disrupt  foe 
working  of  the  Institutions. 
We  advocate  respect  for  proce- 
dures because  only  that  way 
will  we  be  able  to  produce  a 
solution  to  foe  problems..It  is 
up  to  each  partner  to  shoulder 
its  responsibilities. 


Britain  picks  diplomatic  bruiser  to  end  deadlock  in  Cyprus 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


SIR  DAVID  HANNAY.  Brit- 
ain's smoothest  diplo- 
matic bruiser,  is  to  become 
special  representative  for  Cy- 
prus. He  will  try  to  break  the 
deadlock  between  Greeks  and 
Turks  — and  ensure  th3 
Americans  don't  pull  it  off 
prui  take  the  credit. 

Fearing  a repeat  of  the  way 
foe  United  States  stepped  in 
and  settled  Bosnia  at  foe  Day- 
ton  conference,  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  foe  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. announced  yesterday 
that  Sir  David,  aged  60,  was 
emerging  from  retirement  to 
help  thrash  out  a deal  that 


has  eluded  mediators  since 
1974. 

“We  have  link;?  with  both 
communities  on  the  island 
and  through  the  large  Cypriot 
community  in  the  UK,"  Mr 
Rifkind  said.  "Our  aim  is  to 
work  closely  with  the  two 
communities  in  the  search  for 
a negotiated  settlement.” 

Cypriots  beware:  Sir  David 
is  famous  for  his  caustic,  un- 
diplomatic tongue.  He  became 
a legend  during  his  five-year 
stint  as  Britain’s  ambassador 
to  foe  United  Nations,  where 
he  ticked  off  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  during  the  Gulf 
crisis. 

“Many  others  have  tried  in 
the  past  and  foiled  to  produce 
a solution,”  he  said  yester- 


day. “It  would  be  rather  pre- 
sumptuous to  suggest  that  a 
new  person  could  do  the  trick. 
That's  not  the  way  these*  in- 
ternational problems  get 
solved.  They’re  solved  by  per- 
severance, not  by  some  magic 
negotiating  fix.” 

Britain  and  its  European 
Union  partners  want  to  use 
foe  talks  on  Cyprus’s  acces- 
sion to  the  EU  as*  a stimulus 
for  a deal  The  talks  are  due  to 
start  in  1998  and  foe  hope  is 
for  a settlement  or  at  least 
real  progress,  so  that  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  can  join 
as  a united  federal  republic. 

US  interest  in  the  island, 
galvanised  by  concern  about 
trouble  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  stung  EU  members 


into  action  after  Richard  Hol- 
brooke. the  US  Bosnia  media- 
tor, accused  than  cf  “sleep- 
ing” while  a crisis  in  the 
Aegean  almost  erupted  into 
war  between  the  two  Nato 
members. 

“The  British  don't  want  to 
leave  the  Americans  with  a 
completely  free  hand,"  said 
one  diplomat  "They  need  to. 
make  sure  - they’re  on  foe 
scene.” 

No  new  Initiative  has  been 
produced  to  steer  Cyprus 
towards  peace  since  the  Turk- 
ish side  rejected  UN  confi- 
dence-building measures  a 
year  ago.  But  if  any  outsider 
can  .hone  a clever  formula 
that  fudges  compromise,  Sir 
David  is  the  man. 


There  is  nothing  megalomaniac  about  Oldenburg-  He’s  just 
a splendidly  talented  male  artist  with  an  outsize  sense  of 
often  scatological  humour.  His  sketch  for  a giant  pair  of 
binoculars  constructed  in  California  becomes  a woman’s 
crotch.  A ski  jump  in  Oslo  is  created  from  frozen  sperm. 

Richard  Gott  on  a pop  art  revival 
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Baize  Queens 


We  know  this  is  not  life. 
Life  does  not  have  these 
corners. 

Cut  to  pockets  on  the  baize. 
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We  take  it  oh  so  seriously 
though. 

We  fight  to  put  the  black 
away. 

ThisisnotUfe 


But  it's  as  near  as  dammit 
When  the  green’s  running 
smooth 

As  silk  and  you  're  thirty 
points  ahead. 


This  is  not  big  money,  no. 
Not  for  women  anyhow. 
But  still  we  do  it  all  for  love 


Or  so  they  like  to  tell  us. 
This  is  our  battleground. 
Like  Amazons 


We’d  cut  our  tits  off  just 
to  win. 

We  bitch  in  bathrooms 
At  the  interval 
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And  have  our  fill 
Of  men  who  pat  our  heads 
And  pat  our  bums 


And  show  us  how  to  screw 

Or  hold  the  cue 

And  ram  it  up  their  arses 


’ *- 


If  we’re  lucky. 

Still,  it’s  just  a game. 
Always  shake  her  hand 


And  never  cheat.  Well 
played. 

That  last  black  really 
wiped  its  feet. 

Give  me  a broom 


x*.- 
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I’ll  clear  the  bloody  table. 
This  may  not  be  life 
But  it’s  as  near  as  dammit, 
girls. 


-JANE  HOLLAND 
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John  Canrol 
Education  Editor 


Gillian  Shephard, 

the  Education  Secre- 
tary, was  under  In- 
creasing pressure 
last  night  to  abandon  plans  to 
publish  the  first  primary 
school  league  tables  based  on 
the  performance  of  11-year- 
olds  in  tests  which  have  en- 
countered serious  teething 
troubles. 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  urged  school  gov- 
ernors to  mount  a campaign 
of  civil  disobedience  by  refus- 
ing to  hand  over  test  results 
which  the  Government  could 
use  unfairly  to  besmirch  their 
school's  reputation. 

The  National  Governors 
Council  said  it  was  trying  to 
persuade  Mrs  Shephard  to 
withdraw  her  proposals  with- 
out the  need  for  confronta- 
tion, although  some  Of  its 
leading  members  think  she 
would  be  unable  to  mount 
legal  action  if  they  went, 
ahead  with  a boycott 
Mr  McAvoy  said;  "If  signifi- 
cant numbers  erf  governing 
bodies  decided  not  to  return 
results  . . . ministers  would 
find  it  embarrassing  to  take 
action  against  the  very  people 
they  are  asking  to  make,  the 
education  system  work.  Any 
huffing  and  puffing  about  file 
law  would  be  fairly  empty." 

More  than  half  a million 
children  sat  the  tests  in 
English,  maths  and  science 
last  week.  School  governors 
at  14,000  primary  and  middle 
schools  in  England  have  a 
legal  responsibility  to  send 
fire  results  to  the  Department 
tor  Education  and  Employ- 
ment in  July  and  the  perfor- 
mance tables  are  due  tor  pub- 
lication in  February. 
Ministers  in  Wales  decided 
not  to  join  the  experiment 
Mr  McAvoy  wrote  to  gover- 


Jane  Holland,  who  has  won  the  Eric  Gregory  Award  for  poets  under  30,  two  years  after  she  gave  up  professional  snooker  photograph:  graham  turns* 


Snooker’s  loss  is  poetic  gain 


Dan  Glaister  on  a woman  who  has 
won  a £4,000  literary  prize  two 
years  after  hanging  up  her  cue 


ERIC  Cantona  dabbles 
in  philosophy,  Al- 
bert Camus  was  a 
goalie  and  Jane  Hol- 
land used  to  play 
professional  snooker. 

Jane  Holland?  The  29-year- 
old  poet  has  put  her  days  at 
the  table  behind  her  and  yes- 
terday followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Nobel  Prize  winner 


Seamus  Heaney  when  she 
won  the  £4.000  Eric  Gregory 
Award  for  poets  under  30. 
Heaney  won  the  prize  in  1966. 

Holland,  who  was  ranked 
24th  among  women  in  world 
snooker  before  abandoning  it 
in  1994  to  concentrate  on  poet- 
ry. said  the  game  had  taught 
her  “self-discipline,  persever- 
ance and  patience”,  qualities 


, she  now  applied  to  her  poetry. 
“I  used  to  practise  eight 
hours  a day.”  she  said 
yesterday. 

She  now  devotes  the  time  to 
writing.  “You  can’t  sit  around 
waiting  for  the  muse  to  de- 
scend," she  said. 

“From  when  I get  up  to 
when  I go  to  bed  Tm  usually 
writing  and  reading." 

Holland  started  to  play 
snooker  in  1989  after  her  bus- 
band  introduced  her  to  pool. 
She  entered  the  world  cham- 
pionship in  the  same  year, 
losing  in  the  first  round,  but 
she  was  hooked. 


"My  husband  couldn't 
stand  the  competition,"  she 
said.  “We  got  divorced." 

She  turned  to  poetry,  and  is 
happy  to  be  free  of  the  com- 
petitive stress  of  the  profes- 
sional snooker  world. 

“I  read  a lot  of  other  poets.  1 
which  is  probably  my  way  of 
being  competitive.  I like  the 
fact  that  poetry  and  snooker 
are  surreal. 

“I  like  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween my  previous  and  pres- 
ent careers." 

Her  first  collection,  provi- 
sionally titled  The  Brief  His- 
tory of  a Disreputable  Wom- 


an, is  to  be  published  by  Bloo- 
daxe  Press 

• John  Lanchester  yesterday 
won  the  Betty  Trask  Award, 
worth  £8,000,  for  his  novel 
The  Debt  To  Pleasure. 

The  award,  established 
when  the  late  novelist  left 
£400.000  for  novels  of  a 
“romantic  or  traditional, 
rather  than  experimental,  na- 
ture". has  attracted  contro- 
versy for  the  explicit  nature 
of  some  of  the  books 
submitted. 

Graham  Lord,  a writer  and 
member  of  the  judging  panel, 
wrote  an  article  in  the  press 


decrying  the  “sleazy,  foul- 
mouthed  and  violent”  nature 
of  many  of  the  entries. 

Mr  Lanchester.  whose  book 
was  praised  as  “a  sentimental 
and  gastronomic  journey 
through  Prance",  dismissed 
file  outcry. 

“These  stories  could  have 
been  written  at  any  time  in 
the  last  ISO  years  just  by  sub- 
stituting the  names,"  he  said. 

The  award  stipulates  that 
the  prize  money  should  be 
used  for  travel  or  research. 
“That's  very  welcome,”  said 
Mr  Lanchester,  “otherwise 
you  spend  it  on  curtains.” 


nors  asking  them  to  challenge 
why  Mrs  Shephard  changed 
her  mind  on  league  tables.  On 
January  25  she  said  they 
would  not  be  published  until 
the  tests,  were  “fully  bedded 
tn”.  but  on  February  9 she 
bad  - “every  confidence  the 
1996  results  will  provide  a 
solid  basis”  for  tables  to  be 
compiled. 

“There  was  no  fresh  evi- 
dence, for  her  to  change  her 
TjT»i™y  so . the  reason  must 
have  been  political  pressure 
from  rlghtwing  MFB . . . 

“If  Mrs  Shephard  refuses  to 
ch?ngp  her  mind,  she  is-  no 
better  than  the  Germans  and 
the  Austrians  and  the  others 
who  without  good  reason  are 
refusing  to  lift  thp  ban  on  our 
beef.  They  are  not  doing^  that 
on  the  basis  of  any  evidence, 
but  for  political  reasons.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are 
good  parallels  between  the 
two.” 

- Jack  Morrish,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Council,  said:  “We  are 
not  raring  to  go  for  any  sort  of 
confrontation,  but  we  are  say- 
ing this  is  a matter  that  is 
best  resolved  by  the  Secretary 
Cf  State  fthanginp  her  mind." 

Mrs  Shephard  said  there 
was  a legal  obligation  on 
heads  and  governors  to  pro- 
vide the  results.  “I  am  sur- 
prised that  anyone  should  ob- 
ject to  the  publication.  1 
welcome  the  responsible  atti- 
tude shown  by  governors.  I 
feel  sure  that  on  reflection  the 
profession  will  wish  to  sup- 
port governing  bodies.” 

Her  decision  to  bring  for- 
ward publication  was  based 
on  evidence  from  Chris  Wood- 
head,  the  chief  inspector,  in 
his  annual  report  on  Febru- 
ary 5 that  the  performance  of 
children  aged  seven  to  11  was 
dipping.  This  confirmed 
results  of  last  year's  tests 
which  showed  that  only  about 
half  reached  or  exceeded  the 
standards. 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Schizophrenic  wins  prize  for  harrowing  inside  story 


Sarah  Boseley  on  a writer  who  both 
gave  and  received  psychiatric  care 


A SCHIZOPHRENIC  wom- 
an. whose  account  of  life 
in  a mental  hospital  was 
described  by  the  novelist  Fay 
Weldon  as  “unputdownable”, 
has  won  the  Book  of  the  Year 
award  run  by  the  mental 
health  charity  Mind. 

Linda  Hart,  now  on  home 
leave  from  hospital  in  Leices- 
tershire, was  presented  with 
a cheque  for  £1,000  by  the 
health  minister.  John  Bowis. 
Her  book.  Phone  At  Nine  Just 
To  Say  You're  Alive,  written 
in  diary  form,  was  begun,  she 
said,  “as  a survival  tech- 
nique" when  she  was  on  a 
locked  ward  after  a suicide 
attempt 

Ms  Weldon  who,  with  the 
poet  Blake  Morrison  and  the 
writer  Michele  Roberts,  chose 
Ms  Hart  from  a shortlist  of 
five,  called  it  "an  extraordi- 
nary book  . . . without  bitter- 
ness and  without  reproach.” 
There  were  90  entries  for  the 
literary  prize. 

Before  her  breakdown,  Ms 
Hart  had  been  part  of  a men- 
tal health  team  in  the  hospital 
ward  where  she  was  later  ad- 
mitted as  a patient  She  found 
the  change  from  staff  to  pa- 
tient "quite  traumatic”.  “If  tt 


was  me  today,  it  could  be 
them  tomorrow,"  she  said. 
"Also,  they  felt  threatened 
that  I might  be  judgmental  of 
their  skills.” 

She  v^s  admitted  to  the 
psychiatric  ward  of  a Leices- 
ter hospital  in  September  1993 
after  an  acute  schizophrenic 
episode.  She  constantly  heard 
her  dead  father’s  voice  in  her 
head,  urging  her  to  kill  her- 
self and  join  him.  One  Novem- 
ber night  in  the  ward  “my 
mind  escaped  my  control”, 
she  said.  She  hanged  herself 
with  her  dressing  gown  cord. 


Guardian  award 


DAVID  Brindle,  the 
Guardian’s  social  ser- 


1— /Guardian’s  social  ser- 
vices correspondent,  was 
named  Journalist  of  the 
Year  by  Mind  yesterday. 
The  judges  said  he  had  been 
chosen  for  “the  breadth  of 
his  general  coverage”,  the 
number  of  articles  display- 
ing his  understanding  of 
mental  health  issues,  and 
the  objectivity  of  his  cover- 
age of  care  in  the 
community. 


When  she  regained  conscious- 
ness. she  was  in  intensive 
care. 

The  book,  published  by  her 
son.  Jack  Tilbury,  who  set  up 
a company  for  the  purpose, 
tells  the  story  of  her  yearning 
and  her  efforts  to  get  out  of 
hospital.  Finally,  she  made  it 
The  last  diary  entry  is  for 
Monday,  July  25:  “And  today 
I went  back  to  work.” 

Mr  Tilbury,  aged  27,  has 
just  signed  a national  distri- 
bution deal  for  the  book  and 
says  mainstream  publishers 
are  not  interested.  “I  think 
it’s  a brilliant  book.  It’s  not 
just  because  she’s  my  Mum.” 
he  said.  “It  really  gave  us  an 
understanding  of  what  she 
had  been  through.  It  brought 
a lot  of  people  a lot  closer.” 

Although  she  lives  at  home, 
retired  now  from  her  mental 
health  work.  Ms  Hart  is  still 
file  subject  of  an  order  under 
section  3 of  the  Mental  Health 
Act  It  means  she  cannot  vote, 
and  could  be  taken  to  hospital 
and  given  drugs  at  any  time 
without  her  consent.  Mind's 
legal  officers  believe  it  may 
be  unlawful  and  intend  to  op- 
pose it 


Extracts 


In  thefollowing  extracts  from 
her  book,  Linda  Hart  tells  of 
her  first  attack  qf acute 
schizophrenia,  and  then  of  her 
perceptions  of  the  locked  ward 
where  she  was  placed  after  a 
suicide  attempt  in  hospital 


Phone  At  Nine  Just  To  Say 
You’re  Alive.  Douglas  Elliot 
Press,  £7.99,  is  available  from 
bookshops  or  Mind,  15-19 
Broadway,  London  El  5 4BQ. 


I evening ...  I found  it 
difficult  to  get  to  sleep  but 
finally  dropped  off  at 
around  midnight.  I awoke 
at  3am.  Wide  awake.  It  was 
still  dark  so  I went  down  to 
the  kitchen  to  make  some 
tea. 

As  I sat  at  the  kitchen 
table,  drinking  tea,  I kept 
my  eyes  on  the  floor.  There 
were  spiders,  cockroaches 
and  vermin.  I would 
suddenly  catch  sight  of  a 
tail,  a black  body,  a leg,  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  My 
stomach  was  filled  with 
maggots;  I was  rotting.  I 
could  hear  my  Gather’s 
voice  telling  me  to  drink 
bleach  or  use  a Stanley 
knife  to  cut  open  my  belly  to 
let  the  maggots  out. 

Isat  at  the  table  with  my 
feet  on  the  chair  opposite.  I 
could  smell  the  maggots 
and  my  decomposing  flesh;  I 
coold  see  the  infested  floor 


Linda  Hart  began  writing  ’as  a survival  technique'  while 
on  a locked  ward  in  a mental  hospital  photograph:  scan  smith 


and  I could  hear  my  father’s 
voice. 

It  was  a long  time  til 
dawn. 

Brendan  Ward,  Castle  Asylum. 
Monday  15  November  1993. 
8pm. 

The  feeling  of  rejection 
from  Ward  20  cuts  at  angles 
through  my  cool  defences. 
There  Is  wallpaper  radio. 


too  quiet  to  hear  and  too 
loud  to  ignore.  I dare  not 
dwell  on  the  absoluteness  of 
being  locked  in.  in  case  the 
panic  which  flutters 
around  my  heart  and  legs 
should  rise  and  form  a 
scream,  from  which  there  is 
no  rescue. 

Someone,  please  take  me 
home. 


Magistrates  sig- 
nalled a tougher  pol- 
icy against  parents 
who  allow  their  children  to 
play  truant  In  two  cases 
yesterday. 

Two  mothers  were  ordered 
to  escort  their  teenage  sons  to 
school  as  a condition  of  bail, 
to  the  delight  of  Lewisham 
education  authority  in  Lon- 
don which  brought  the  cases 
and  is  nailing  for  a change  in 
the  law  to  reinforce  its  cam- 
paign against  truancy. 

For  two  months  Simone 
Westlake  has  been  escorting 
her  son  Alan,  aged  13.  to 
school  as  a result  of  an  inno- 
vative use  of  bail  conditions 
by  Greenwich  magistrates. 
Yesterday  Instead  of  fining 
her  as  council  officials  ex- 
pected, EleriRees.  the  magis- 
trate, deferred  sentence  and 
extended  the  escort  order  for 
three  months.  “The  court 
needs  to  see  if  you  can  get 
into  the  habit  of  school  atten- 
dance,” she  said  after  hearing 
Alan's  record  had  improved 
to  100  per  cent. 

Mrs  Rees  then  imposed  an 
escort  order  on  Linda  John- 
son, whose  son  Noel,  aged  15. 
missed  88  days’  schooling  in 
the  current  academic  year. 
Last  year  Mrs  Johnson  was 
fined  for  failing  to  ensure  he 
attended  school 
Gavin  Moore,  chairman  of 
Lewisham's  education  com- 
mittee, said  the  case  demon- 
strated how  effective  an  es- 
cort order  could  be.  “It  is 
ludicrous  that  magistrates 
have  to  resort  to  a legal 
sleight  of  hand  using  the  bail 


I F YOUR  child . . . 


I □ Never  has  - any 
homework 

□ Mixes  with  friends  who 
are  known  truants,  are 
older  or  have  left  school 

□ Attempts  to  keep  you 
away  from  sports  matches 
or  parents’  evenings 

□ Never  brings  home 
school  reports 

□ Rushes  to  the  letterbox 
in  the  morning,  to  bead  off 
warnings  from  school 

□ Has  constant  minor 
illnesses 

□ Is  specially  Interested  in 
what  times  you  will  be 
home  during  the  day 


laws  to  make  such  orders, 
rather  than  the  Education  Act 
which  only  allows  them  to 
fine  .a  parent  What  councils 
need  from  the  courts  is  practi- 
cal help  and  support  to  get 
truants  back  to  school” 

The  authority  has  15  educa- 
tion officers  who  chase  up 
persistent  truants  and  send 
letters  to  every  parent  at  the 
start  of  each  school  year  spell- 
ing out  their  legal  obligations. 

Last  year’s  tables  for  Eng- 
land showed  that  nine  out  of 
10  absences  were  with  per- 
mission. But  it  is  believed 
that  some  schools  massage 
their  figures. 

• New  awards  in  literacy, 
numeracy  and  information 
technology  would  help  to  mo- 
tivate pupils  who  have  not 
reached  GCSE  standard  and 
provide  job  skills.  James 
Paice,  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Minister,  said 
yesterday. 
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BRITAIN  5 


PeaU>n  Europol  set  to  be  first  real  casualty  of  action  • Court  ruling  against  ministry  delights  convicted  fraudster 


First  beef 
war  shots 

leave  EU 
unmoved 


John  Palmer  reports  on  how  the  British 
battle  strategy  is  likely  to  affect  Brussels 

TWENTY- four  hours  However.  EU  farm  ministers 

into  Britain's  Euro-  ivlil  be  meeting  at  the  same 
peon  Union  "non  co-  time  and  in  the  some  building 
operation"  offensive  as  the  justice  ministers. 

■and  there  was  little  Almne  Pivrvnnp  in  RT-iiccntc 
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TWENTY- four  hours 
into  Britain's  Euro- 
pean Union  "non  co- 
operation" offensive 
and  there  was  little 
discernible  concern  yesterday 
in  Brussels  or  other  "enemy" 
EU  capitals. 

The  commission,  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  and  the 
other  EU  governments 
shrugged  off  talk  in  London 
that  Britain  could  bring  the 
work  of  the  EU  to  a halt. 

British  diplomats  struck 
the  first  blows  in  the  Govern- 
ment's non  cooperation  cam- 
paign yesterday  in  Brussels. 
Three  agreements  covering 
different  areas  of  improved 
EU  co-operation  in  tackling 
natural  disasters  and  serious 
accidents  were  blocked.  Ear- 
lier Britain  refused  to  put  its 
signature  on  measures  relat- 
ing to  company  insolvency. 

Measures  to  improve  the 
single  market  are  likely  to  fall 
foul  of  the  campaign  next  | 
week.  The  first  veto  of  any  real 
consequence  will  probably 
arise  early  next  month  when 
the  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  and  other  EU  justice 
ministers  meet  in  Luxembourg 
to  agree  arrangements  for  the 
operation  cf  Europol.  the  EU 
police  intelligence  agency. 

Britain  has  been  holding  up 
a protocol  because  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  playing  a role  in  regu- 
lating disputes  between  mem- 
ber states  about  Europol  itself. 
Until  Mr  Major's  beef  an- 
nouncement British  diplomats 
had  been  working  to  And  a 
compromise  which  might  give. 
Britain  an  opt-out  Without 
progress  on  beef  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  Europol  — which 
most  countries  want  eventu- 
ally to  become  a European  FBI 
— will  remain  blocked. 


However.  EU  farm  ministers 
will  be  meeting  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  building 
os  the  justice  ministers. 

Almost  everyone  in  Brussels 
is  convinced  that  the  ban  on 
most  if  not  all  of  the  beef  deriv- 
atives — gelatin,  tallow,  and 
semen  — will  be  lilted.  Even  if 
there  is  nut  a qualified  major- 
ity for  removing  this  partial 
ban  on  June  3.  the  commission 
will  be  legally  empowered  to 
lilt  the  ban  itself,  provided 
there  is  not  an  actual  majority  1 
of  EU  governments  opposed  to 
it 

“The  question  is;  what  the 
British  response  will  be  at  this 
point  if  the  beef  ban  is  eased. 
Will  they  call  off  this  peculiar 
campaign  to  jam  up  the  works, 
will  they  scale  it  down  or  will 
there  be  no  change?"  one  cam- 
mission  official  asked. 

Although  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  will  meet  fel- 
low EU  finance  ministers 
early  in  June,  no  decisions 
are  expected  which  could  de- 
lay preparations  for  the 
single  currency.  Monetary 
union  will  also  be  reviewed 
by  Mr  Major  and  other  EU 
heads  of  government  in  Flor- 
ence on  June  14.  but  again  no 
firm  decisions  are  expected 
which  Mr  Major  could  derail. 

The  EU  leaders  are  not  ex- 
pected to  give  their  backing  to 
the  Anal  shape  of  the  planned 
transition  to  a single  cur- 
rency. Including  arrange- 
ments linking  currencies  in- 
side and  outside  the  ‘euro’ 
bloc  before  the  Dublin  sum- 
mit in  December. 

"By  then  the  problem  of  the 
British  BSE  disease  will  have 
been  sorted  out  or  the  British 
Conservatives  will  no  longer 
be  in  government — or  both," 
one  senior  EU  diplomat 
predicted. 
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John  Major  and  Malcolm  Rifklnd  after  a meeting  yesterday  of  the  beef  ‘war  cabinet'.  AJrRifkind  sold  Britain's  obstructive  action  was  'already  biting* 

Patriotic  Blair  avoids  loose  talk  abroad 


Patrick  Wintour  reports  on  the  Labour 
leader’s  careful  stance  during  Rome  visit 


British  beef  could  not 
be  saved  in  a day  and 
Tony  Blair's  visit  to 
the  new  European 
presidency  in  Rome  yester- 
day did  not  bring  an  end  to 
the  war.  ] 

With  Britain's  crack  dipin- 1 
matte  corps  already  massing 
in  Brussels,  the  Labour  leader 
was  determined  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  being 
a British  Quisling.  He  knew 
that  to  criticise  John  Major's 
plan  to  paralyse  the  European 
Union  — whilst  abroad  — 
would  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tory 
tabloids  be  equivalent  to 
handing  over  D-Day  plans  to 
the  enemy. 

Loose  talk  would  cost  cat- 
tle. Any  hint  that  morale  on 
the  British  home  front  might 
be  flaky,  or  the  political 
classes  divided,  would  only 
bring  solace  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  KohL 

So  as  Mr  Blair  flew  over 
enemy  lines  he  stressed;  "The 


national  interest  is  now  en- 
gaged and  I am  certainly  not 
coming  here  to  undermine 
it”. 

Treading  a careful  line  in 
his  talks  with  the  Italian 
prime  minister,  Romano 
Prodi.  Mr  Blair  told  him  the 
scientific  evidence  pointed  to 
the  safety  of  British  beef. 

He  also  told  reporters  that 
talk  of  war  in  Europe  is  fool- 
ish and  deeply  unhelpful  — 
but  if  non  co-operation  is,  as 
Kenneth  Clarke  described  it, , 
a way  of  breaking  an  impasse 
by  concentrating  minds.  It  is 
a tactic  other  countries  have 
used. 

However,  the  issue  of  bo- 
vinl  Inglest  was  not  the  only 
cause  that  had  led  Mr  Blair  to 
take  the  road  to  Rome- 

The  new  centre-left  govern- 
ment is  interested  in  the  poli- 
tics of  new  Labour  and  die 
man  described. by  the  Italian 
press  as  JJ  Bueno,  II  Signor 
Simpatico.  and  the  man  reno- 


vating left-of-centre  ideology 
in  Europe.  Mr  Blair  believes 
he  talks  the  same  language  as 
Mr  Prodi,  a former  economics 
professor,  who  was  busy  yes- 
terday doing  what  Italian 
prime  ministers  always  do. 
seeking  a vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Italian  parliament 
Italy  is  now  the  only  major 
European  country  with  a cen- 
tre-left government  after  the 


olive  tree  coalition,  domi-  | 
nated  by  the  PDS.  the  farmer  i 
Italian  communists,  managed 
to  win  power  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history'  of  the  60-year- 1 
old  republic. 

The  Italian  press  is  fasci- 
nated by  Mr  Blair.  According 
to  Carriere  della  Sera,  he 
wears  classic  clothes  with : 
gold  buttons  in  the  manner  of 
Prince  Charles.  His  friend  is 


Mr  Blair  with  the  leader  of  Italy’s  former  communists. 
Massimo  D’Alema,  at  the  PDS  headquarters  yesterday 


Rupert  Murdoch  and  his 
enemy  Ken  Follett,  the  cham- 
pagne socialist  Mr  Blair  also 
relies  upon  spin  doctors  — 
the  cinici  manipolatori  del 
pubblico. 

The  PDS  is  also  fascinated 
by  Mr  Blair  and  its  headquar- 
ters was  the  Labour  leader's 
first  port  of  call  yesterday 
where  he  met  the  party 
leader.  Massimo  D'Alema. 

Downstairs  in  the  PDS 
headquarters,  the  signs  of  the 
party's  communist  heritage 
are  rife. 

In  one  comer  stands  a bust 
of  Antonio  Gramsci,  a sign 
dating  back  from  the  Paris 
commune  of  1871.  and  a ham- 
mer and  sickle  in  front  of 
which  an  embarrassed  Mr 
Blair  was  photographed. 

But  upstairs  the  talk  with 
Mr  D'Alema  centred  on  Mr 
Blair's  appeal  to  the  middle 
class  and  the  need  to  rein 
back  a burgeoning  welfare 
state,  with 'Mr  Prodi  promis- 
ing controls  on  welfare  spend- 
ing to  prepare  the  Italian 
economy  for  entry  into  the 
European  single  currency  in 
two  years'  time. 


export 

plea 

upheld 


Paul  Brown 

&iwiremnent  Corroipowrlant 

THE  European  Court 
ruled  yesterday  that  an 
animal  export  firm 
whose  former  director  is  a 
convicted  fraudster  can  claim 
compensation  against  the 
Government 

Thomas  Lomas's  company. 
Hedley  Thomas  (Ireland)  Ltd, 
which  now  employs  him  as  a 
consultant  was  refused  li- 
cences to  export  sheep  to  Spain 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
which  thought  the  animals 
might  be  cruelly  treated.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  ministry's 
I suspicions  were  not  sufficient 
to  refuse  a licence  and  the  deci- 
sion was  a restraint  of  trade. 
Its  judgment  said:  "Member 
states  must  rely  on  trust  in 
each  other  to  carry  out  inspec- 
tions on  their  respective 
territories." 

Mr  Lomas's  company  is  to 
apply  to  the  High  Court  in 
London  for  £1  million  com- 
pensation, In  January  1993 
Mr  Lomas  was  convicted  at 
Maidstone  crown  court  of 
double  claiming  for  sheep  ex- 
ports and  defrauding  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  of 
£100,000  while  running  a com- 
pany as  an  undischarged 
bankrupt.  He  was  given  an  18- 
month  jail  sentence. 

The  European  Court  de- 
cided the  criminal  charges 
were  irrelevant  to  the 
restraint  of  trade  case  and  the 
ministry  was  unable  to  raise 
the  matter.  Mr  Lomas,  who 
now  lives  in  France,  said  yes- 
terday he  was  "delighted” 
with  the  outcome. 

British  officials  had  inter- 
vened to  prevent  Mr  Lomas 
exporting  sheep  to  Spain  in 
October  1992  on  the  grounds 
that  the  slaughterhouses  to 
which  they  were  consigned 
were  not  up  to  British  stan- 
dards. Officials  believed 
sheep  were  not  being  stunned 
properly  before  being  killed. 
The  European  Court  ruled 
that  the  ministry  was  not  able 
to  make  that  judgment  be- 
cause the  slaughterhouses 
had  been  licensed  by  the 
Spanish  authorities.. 

A spokesman  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  said  it  was 
aware  of  the  background  facts 
but  was  unable  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean Court  "Our  lawyers  are 
obviously  considering  what 
will  happen  now  with  the 
compensation  claim.” 
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Palladio. 
CD  £13.99  Cassette  £9.99 


The  composer  of 
Adiemus  is  now  the  architect 
of  a new  album. 


If  you  enjoyed  the  best  selling  classical  album  Adiemus.  you'll  love 
Karl  Jenkins*  latest  composition  Palladio,  named  after  ihe  17th  century  architect. 
It's  available  now  at  \VH  Smith,  and  contains  the  music 
From  the  DeBeers  diamond  advertisement.  Perfect  for  such  a gem  of  an  album. 


There’s  more  to  entertain  you  at  WH  Smith 
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James  UmIc  biNUwcow 


A POSSIBLE  break- 
through in  the  bloody 
impasse  in  Che- 
i»fu»wi«  moved  nearer 
last  night  when  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe  announced 
that  it  had  arranged  a meet- 
ing between  the  Chechen 
rebel  leader.  Zelixnkhan  Yan- 
darbiyev, and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin.  , . __ 

Tim  GukUmaim,  head  of 
the  OSCE  delegation  in 
Grozny,  said  Mr  Yandarbiyev 
had  agreed  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian in  Moscow. 

“A  meeting  will  take  place 
in  the  very  near  future."  Mr 
Guldimann  said-  'The  OSCE 
will  accompany  Yandarbiyev 
to  Moscow  and  will  take  part 
in  part  of  the  talks." 

Mr  Guldimann  said  the 
meeting  would  take  place  be- 
fore the  first  round  of  . Rus- 
sia's presidential  election  on 
June  16. 

Later.  Mr  Yeltsin’s  press 
secretary,  Sergei  Medvedev, 
confirmed  that  die  president 
was  ready  to  meet  the  rebel 
leader.  “The  president  will 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Mr 
Yandarbiyev  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  delegation,”  Mr 
Medvedev  said. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  desperate  to 
stop  the  war  in  Chechenia  be- 
fore the  presidential  election. 

But  hopes  for  a deal  have  to 
be  set  against  the  battle  now 
raging  between  federal  troops 
and  rebels  around  the  Che-, 
chen  village  of  Bamut,  which 
has  led  to  some  of  die  fiercest 
fighting  and  highest  casual- 
ties of  the  war  this  year. 

Although  die  army  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  retaken 
part  of  Bamut,  witnesses  said 
Russian  tanks  were  still  at- 
tacking. and  the  military  con- 
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Revealed:  the  inner  secrets 
of  swinging  US  masters 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


WASHINGTON  din- 
ner tables  are 
buzzing  with 
news  of  a politi- 
cal tell -all  due  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month.  It  will 
reportedly  reveal  that  John 
Kennedy  did  it  surrepti- 
tiously but  rather  well,  that 
Richard  Nixon  did  it  obses- 
sively, and  that  Jimmy  Car- 
ter did  not  do  it  at  all. 

For  once  BUI  Clinton’s 
aides  have  little  to  fear. 
Their  man  Is  exposed  only 
as  unorthodox  and  pain- 
fully slow.  “He  comes  up  on 
his  toes  and  lets  his  right 
elbow  fly,”  says  Peter  Lan- 
dau. co-author  of  Presiden- 
tial Lies:  The  Illustrated 
History  of  White  House 
Golf.  “He  can  take  five 
hours  or  more  for  a round.” 

Ever  since  the  27th  presi- 
dent. William  Taft,  strug- 
gled to  swing  a club  around 
his  25-stone  girth  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  golf 
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Odd  man  out . . . Bill  Clinton,  above.-  is  a mediocre  golfer 
compared  with  (left  to  right)  Kennedy  (pictured  with  his 
father  Joseph),  Eisenhower  (who  played  800  rounds  when 
president)  and  Roosevelt 


has  been  the  unn official 
presidential  sport,  as  much 
a part  of  the  White  House 
job  as  welcoming  foreign 
dignitaries  or  throwing  ont 
the  first  pitch. 

In  their  ambitions  study, 
Mr  Landan  arid  co-author 
Shepherd  Campbell  rank 
America’s  First  Golfers 
based  on  film  footage, 
scores  and  anecdotal 
reports. 

Kennedy,  who  ronndly 
condemned  his  predeces- 
sor, Dwight  Eisenhower, 
for  his  time-consuming  en- 
thusiasm for  the  game, 
emerges  as  the  finest  presi- 
dential golfer  of  the  cen- 
tury. landed  for  “a  grace- 
ful, rhythmic  swing”  and 
“accuracy  with  his  shorter 
irons”. 

Gerald  Ford,  who  earned 
a reputation  during  his 
otherwise  on  distinguished 
presidency  for  injuring  in- 
nocent bystanders  with  un- 
nerving regularity,  comes 
in  a surprise  second, 
chased  by  Elsenhower,  who 


famously  squeezed  in  800 
rounds  during  his  two 
White  House  terms. 

In  another  surprise; 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  usu- 
ally remembered  as  a 
wheelchair-bound  polio 
victim,  is  rated  the  fourth 


Kennedy  emerges 
as  the  finest 
presidential  golfer 
of  the  century 


best  White  House  golfer  for 
his  performances  while 
saving  in  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration. Both  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush 
sneak  in  ahead  of  the  “en- 
thusiastic” Mr  ntnfam. 

Mr  Landau  describes  golf 
as  “an  18-hole  safety  valve 
for  the  toughest  job  in  the 
world”.  Only  three  presi- 
dents this  century  — Hoo- 
ver,  Truman  and  Carter  — 


did  not  swing  a club  in 
anger. 

Anyone  seeking  the  true 
measure  of  a White  House 
incumbent  need  look  no 
farther  than  his  perfor- 
mance on  the  golf  course, 
he  suggests. 

Nixon,  for  instance,  was 
dogged  by  a claim  in  the 
autobiography  of  golfer 
Sam  Snead,  that  he  once 
threw  a ball  out  of  a 
wooded  thicket  without 
taking  an  extra  stroke. 

According  to  Mr  Landau. 
Lyndon  Johnson  took  so- 
called  mulligans,  or  free 
shots,  “as  though  they  were 
part  of  the  game,”  while 
JFK  pointed  out  hazards  to 
his  opponents  as  a not  en- 
tirely charitable  courtesy. 

The  verdict  on  Mr  Clin- 
ton is  mixed.  On  the  one 
hand  he  is  praised  as  an  af- 
fable golfing  companion 
with  a powerful  swing.  On 
the  other  he  is  chided  for 
“liberal  use  of  mulligans” 
and  “scruffy  golf  attire 
.■ when  out  ofpnblic  view”. 


ceded  that  It  had  yet  to  win 
complete  control. 

The  Chechens  claimed  they 
had  received  reinforcements 
and  fresh  supplies,  and  were 
inflicting  big  losses  on  Russian 
forces.  By  .their,  own  admis- 
sion. the  Russians  have  lost  al- 
most 60  troops  this  week. 

Many  generals  felt  after  last 
year’s  brief  ceasefire  that 
they  had  been  held  back  from 
making  military  advances 
just  when  the  separates 
were  about  to  collapse,  and 
will  not  want  the  same  to  hap- 
pen again. 

The  Yeltsin  administration 
also  has  to  account  for  the  im- 
placable opposition  to  any 
deal  with  the  rebels  of  its  pup- 
pet government  in  Grozny,  ted 
by  Doku  Zavgayev.  the  former 
chief  of  the  Chechen  commu- 
nists. Mr  Zavgayev  said  yes- 
terday that  any  ruling  coali- 
tion involving  the  separatists 
was  out  of  the  question. 

Even  if  the  talks  do  take 
place,  the  minimum  Russia 
will  demand  — a formal 
acknowledgement  of  its  sover- 
eignity over  the  territory,  and 
control  of  the  oil  pipelines 
through  Chechenia  — may 
still  be  too  much  for  the  sepa- 
ratists to  accept 

It-  is  also  unclear  whether 
Mr  Yandarbiyev  has  author- 
ity over  hardline  rebel  mili- 
tary commanders. 

Until  yesterday,  it*  was 
thought  that  any  contacts  be- 
tween Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
rebels  would  take  place  in 
Chechenia,  during  a trip  to 
Grozny  which  the  president 
had  said  he  was  determined 
to  make,  against  the  advice  of 
his  security  chiefs.  Reports  of 
possible  alternative  sites  then 
began  to  circulate. 

Last  week,  the  OSCE  was 
asked  by  Russia's  prime  min- 
ister, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
to  contact  the  separatists. 


Top  businessman 
held  by  police 


Juppe’s  taunts 
spark  protests 


Rifldnd  pleads  Palestinian  case 


James  Meek  on 

moves  to  distance 
the  president  from 
tainted  associates 
in  Russian  business 


THE  ARREST  of  a busi- 
nessman linked  to 
some  of  the  biggest 
Russian  financial  scandals 
of  the  past  two  years  has 
highlighted  the  relation- 
ship between  President  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin's  administration 
and  the  country’s  murky, 
violent,  business  world, 
only  three  weeks  before  the 
first  round  of  the  presiden- 
tial election. 

Observers  have  specu- 
lated that  the  arrest  of  Bo- 
ris Fyodorov,  head  of  the 
National  Sports  Founda- 
tion and  chairman  of  the 
National  Credit  bank,  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  by  the  president  to 
pnrge  his  entourage  of 
tainted  names. 

In  the  past  two  days  Mr 
Yeltsin  has  sacked  the  head 
of  Russia’s  health  and  sani- 
tation committee,  accusing 
him  of  breaching  laws  and 
misusing  federal  funds,  and 
ordered  the  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  to 
dismiss  the  president  of  the 
social  welfare  fond  for  sim- 
ilar reasons. 

But  if  these  moves  taken 
together  signify  a presiden- 
tial clean-up  attempt,  there 
is  still  mystery  over  why 
Mr  Fyodorov  has  been 
picked  off,  when  more  noto- 
rious figures  closer  to  Mr 
Yeltsin  could  have  been  dis- 
missed to  appease  the 
public. 

The  businessman,  who 
has  no  connection  with  the 
former  rightwing  cabinet 
minister  of  the  same  name, 
was  spending  his  third  day 
in  prison  outside  Moscow 
yesterday,  after  being  de- 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


TRADE  UNIONS  demon- 
strated throughout 
France  in  favour  of  a 35- 
hour  week  yesterday  as  spec- 
ulation continued  on  a gov- 
ernment reshuffle. 

The  marches,  the  first  sig- 
nificant joint  action  since  last 
autumn’s  public  sector 
strikes,  coincided  with  fore- 
casts that  up  to  25.000  civil 
service  jobs  will  go  in  econo- 
my measures  needed  to  join  a 
single  European  currency. 

Most  of  the  big  unions  were 
involved  in  the  marches  dur- 
ing which  the  prime  minister. 
Alain  Juppe,  was  attacked  for 
accusing  the  public  sector  of 
carrying  too  much  “bad  fat”. 
Unions  took  this  as  a provoca- 
tion, recalling  his  tactless 
remarks  last  year  when  he 
justified  a civil  servants’  pay 
freeze  by  saying  they  were 
lucky  to  have  jobs  when  3 mil- 
lion people  were  out  of  work. 

Yesterday's  protesters  in- 
cluded teachers  who  are  ex- 
pected to  suffer  from  pro- 
jected government  savings. 
There  were  also  rail  and  pub- 
lic transport  stoppages  which 
affected  the  Eurostar  service. 
Nurses  in  Paris  held  their 
own  protest 

Mr  Juppe  has  said  that 
economies,  estimated  at 
£7  billion  to  £8  billion,  will 
have  to  be  made.  The  biggest 
cut  nearly  20  per  cent  will 


hit  the  cultural  ministry, 
whose  spending  will  decrease 
by  nearly  £500  million  next 
year.  During  his  presidential 
campaign  a year  ago,  Jacques 
Chirac  promised  to  increase 
the  cultural  budget 

The  new  outcry  by  unions, 
which  believe  the  govern- 
ment is  deliberately  putting  a 
brake  on  moves  towards  a 35- 
hour  week  to  please  employ- 
ers, has  increased  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  third  cabinet 
reshuffle  since  Mr  Juppe’s  ap- 
pointment a year  ago. 

Worried  by  a potential  split 
in  government  parties,  he  has 
been  negotiating  with  politi- 
cal leaders  who  supported  the 
Gaullist  former  prime  minis- 
ter, Edouard  Balladur,  in  the 
presidential  election  a year 
ago.  Franpols  Leotard,  former 
defence  minister  and 
recently-elected  president  of ! 
the  junior  coalition  partner, 
the  UDF,  has  spoken  strongly 
in  support  of  Mr  Juppe's  criti- 
cism of  the  civil  service  and  is 
expected  to  be  offered  a senior 
post  soon. 

Mr  Juppe  will  lunch  with 
Mr  Balladur  today  to  discuss 
the  future  of  Charles  Pasqua, 
the  Gaullist  former  interior 
minister,  who  many  MPs  feel 
should  be  brought  back  into 
the  cabinet  to  sort  out  in- 
creasing tension  in  Corsica. 
But  Mr  Pasqua  said  the  pres- 
ent government  was  doing  a 
satisfactory  job  and  should 
not  be  changed. 


BRITAIN  is  urging  Israel 
to  keep  open  the  option 
of  a Palestinian  state, 
end  its  occupation  of  East  Je- 
rusalem and  ease  harsh 
restrictions  on  self-rule  areas 
— days  before  the  country’s 
crucial  general  election. 

In  a wide-ranging  speech  on 
the  Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess. Malcolm  Rifkind.  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  last  night 
insisted  that  Israel  withdraw 
from  south  Lebanon  and  the 
Golan  Heights  once  its  secu- 
rity is  guaranteed. 

But  it  was  on  the  Palestin- 


ian front  that  he  went  fur- 
thest “To  last  the  settlement 
will  need  to  respect  basic  Pal- 
estinian rights,  not  least  the 
right  to  self-determination,'' 
Mr  Rifkind  said.  “To  close  off 
the  option  of  a state  would  in 
my  view  be  a mistake  of  the  , 
first  magnitude.” 

Even  Israel's  Labour  prime 
minister,  Shimon  Peres,  has 
shied  away  from  committing 
himself  to  a Palestinian  state, 
and  the  Likud  opposition  is 
against  it. 

Foreign  Office  officials  said 
last  night's  speech,  to  the 
charity  Medical  Aid  for  Pales- 
tine. was  not  intended  to  en- 
dorse either  main  party  in 
next  Wednesday's  election. 


However,  Mr  Rifkind’s 
comments  on  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked an  angry  response 
from  the  Israeli  embassy. 

T hope  nothing  will  be  done 
...  to  prejudice  the  final  out- 
come of  the  talks,”  the  Foreign 
Secretary  said.  “Until  the  talks  , 
are  over.  Britain's  position, 
ifltw  ttwt  of  the  fritprnfltkvngl 
community  generally,  remains 
that  Israel  is  in  military  occu- 
pation of  East  Jerusalem  and 
has  only  de  facto  authority 
over  West  Jerusalem.” 

Both  main  Israeli  political 
parties  insist  that  Jerusalem, 
whose  eastern  half  was  an- 
nexed in  1987,  will  remain  the 
country’s  undivided  capitaL 
Palestinians  want  the  eastern 


side  for  their  capitaL 

Mr  Rifkind  claimed  a 
special  role  for  Britain,  based 
on  its  historical  involvement 
in  the  Palestine  problem  and 
its  even-handedness,  com- 
pared with  the  United  States, 
traditionally  closer  to  Israel, 
and  France,  which  recently 
embarked  on  a high-profile 
pro-Arab  policy. 

He  praised  the  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafat  — due  to 
visit  London  in  June  — and 
urged  him  to  build  “a  true  de- 
mocracy”. He  condemned 
recent  terrorist  attacks  but 
cautioned  against  “prolonged 
and  stringent  measures  which 
go  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
prevent  terrorism”. 


News  in  brief 


French  centre  in  Bangui  ablaze  Chinese  arms 


PROTESTERS  denounc- 
ing French  military  in- 


1 ing  French  military  in- 
tervention in  the  Central 
African  Republic  sacked 
and  set  fire  to  the  French 
cultural  centre  in  the  capi- 
tal Bangui  yesterday,  wit- 
nesses said. 

They  said  the  attack  oc- 
curred after  French  troops 
fired  In  the  air  to  disperse 

several  thousand  demon- 
strators marching  on  the 
French  embassy  in  the  city 
centre. 

French  officials  said 
France  bad  flown  ar- 
moured vehicles  and  other 


equipment  aboard  char- 
tered Ukrainian  planes  to 
back  up  its  troops  defend- 
ing President  Ange-Ffclix 
Patasse.  He  is  resisting  a 
six-day-old  mutiny  by  sol- 
diers demanding  his 
removal  from  office. 

The  French  foreign  min- 
istry said  Ambassador 
Jean-Paul  Angelier  was 
carrying  out  his  duties 
normally. 

People  in  Bangui  had  said 
a French  military  helicop- 
ter had  picked  up  the  am- 
bassador from  his  resi- 
dence inBanguL  — Renter. 


ring  broken 


Federal  agents  have  broken 
up  a Chinese  arms  smuggling 
ring  involving  two  state-con- 
trolled Chinese  munitions 
firms,  in  one  of  the  biggest 
seizures  of  illegal  automatic 
weapons  in  American  his- 
tory, US  officials  said. 

An  official  said  arrest  war- 
rants went  out  on  Wednesday 
for  eight  people,  Americans 
and  Chinese,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area.  — Reuter. 


tary  civil  guard  general  End-, 
qoe  Rodriguez  Galindo,  to  be 
detained  unconditionally  in 
connection  with  a “dirty  war” 
against  Basque  rebels  in  the 
1980s.  The  charges  were  ille- 
gal detention,  torture  and  the 
killing  of  two  presumed  Eta 
members,  Jose  Antonio  Lasa 
and  Jose  Ignacio  Zabala.— 
Reuter. 


General  jailed 

The  Spanish  high  court  yes- 
terday ordered  the  paramili- 


Hamas  appeal 

Sheikh  Ahmed  Yassin,  the 
jailed  founder  of  the  militant 
Islamic  group  Hamas,  has 
called  on  his  followers  to  sus- 
pend attacks  against  Israel 
until  peace  talks  between  Is- 
rael and  the  PLO  end.  a 
Hamas  official  said.  — Reuter. 


tained  by  police  who  alleg- 
edly found  4.5  grams  of  co- 
caine in  his  car. 

It  is  unclear  what  he  will 
be  charged  with,  but  the 
possession  of  a small 
amount  of  narcotics  is  an 
unlikely  reason  to  detain 
such  an  influential  figure, 
when  two  other  men  in  the 
car  were  released. 

The  National  Sports 
Foundation  which  Mr  Fyo- 
dorov headed  is  responsible 
for  raising  money  for  a 
range  of  sports  events  and 
teams,  including  the  Rus- 
sian squad  for  the  forth- 
coming Atlanta  Olympics. 

Until  last  year,  the  foun- 
dation’s main  source  of  in- 
come. courtesy  of  a Krem- 
lin decree,  was  a gigantic 
commercial  operation  im- 
porting duty  free  alcohol 
and  cigarettes.  Details  of  its 
income  and  expenditure 
have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  up  to  £50  million 
was  deposited  in  the 
National  Credit  hank  be- 
fore it  collapsed  last  year. 
In  an  apparently  casual 
deal  with  the  bank’s  boss. 
Oleg  Boiko,  Mr  Fyodorov 
became  its  chairman. 

However,  the  public  asso- 
ciates the  duty-free  scheme 
not  with  Mr  Fyodorov  but 
with  his  mentor  and  prede- 
cessor. Mr  Yeltsin's  close 
friend  and  tennis  coach 
Shamil  Tarpishchev.  now 
the  sports  minister. 

Likewise  National  Credit 
is  associated  more  with  Mr 
Boiko,  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  bank  when  it  col- 
lapsed and  Is  still  its  nomi- 
nal chief  executive.  Until 
recently  Mr  Boiko  was  one 
of  the  inner  circle  of  pro- 
Yeltsin  businessmen. 

Another  glimpse  into  the 
Dostoyevskian  world  of 
Russia’s  ruling  elite  came 
yesterday  with  the  discov- 
ery of  the  body  of  a deputy 
justice  minister,  Anatoly 
Stepanov,  in  his  Moscow 
apartment.  The  lawyer, 
aged  55,  had  head  wounds. 
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Arrest  warrants  fortwo  top  Bosnian  officials  accused  of  genocide  could  be  issued  in  July,  the  head  of  the  UN  war  crimes  tribunal  says 

Drive  against  Serb  leaders  heats  up 
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ARREST  warrants 
for  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader,  Rado- 
van Karadzic,  and 
nis  military  chief. 
Kauco  Mladic,  could  be  issued 
in  July,  the  president  of  the 
united  Nations  war  crimes 
tribunal  covering  former  Yu- 
goslavia was  quoted  as  sayinc 
yesterday. 

According  to  a statement  by 
the  German  foreign  ministry, 
Judge  Antonio  Cassese  told 
Klaus  Kinkel,  the  German  for- 
eign minister,  at  a meeting  in 
Bonn  that  the  tribunal  would 
hear  evidence  against  the  two 
indicted  war  crimes  suspects 
in  The  Hague  on  June  27. 

“Afterwards  the  matter  of 
issuing  an  international  ar- 
rest warrant  would  have  to  be 
decided,"  the  statement 
added.  "President  Cassese  ex- 
plained it  was  probable  that 
the  international  arrest  war- 
rant against  Karadzic  and 
Mladic  would  be  issued  on 
July  IS." 

The  June  27  hearing  is  part 
of  a mechanism  that  lets  pros- 
ecutors present  evidence 
against  those  charged  as  war 
criminals  but  not  arrested, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  a 
confirmation  of  the  indict- 
ment and  an  international  ar- 
rest warrant 

Such  so-called  “Rule  61" 
hearings  do  not  amount  to  a 
trial  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused.  That  is  not  allowed 
under  the  tribunal's  statute. 
Mr  Kinkel  has  already 


called  for  warrants  to  be 
issued  against  the  two  men, 
saying  the  peace  process  in 
former  Yugoslavia  cannot 
succeed  unless  they  are 
brought  to  Justice. 

Mr  Karadzic  and  Gen  Mla- 
dic haw  been  indicted  twice 
in  their  absence  by  the  tribu- 
nal. They  are  accused  of  being 
responsible  for  genocide  and 
crimes  against  humanity  In 
connection  with  the  siege  or 
Sarajevo  and  the  fall  last  year 
of  the  UN  “safe  area"  of 
Srebrenica  In  eastern  Bosnia. 

In  Sarajevo  yesterday.  John 
Komblum,  the  United  States 
assistant  secretary  of  state 
who  is  trying  to  shore  up  the 
peace  settlement  in  former 
Yugoslavia,  said  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  future  of  the  two 
men  at  a four-hour  meeting  in 
Belgrade  the  previous  day 
with  the  Serbian  president, 
Slobodan  Milosevic. 

Mr  Komblum  said  he  had 
told  Mr  Milosevic,  patron  of 
the  Bosnian  Serbs,  that  Wash- 
ington expected  both  men  to 
be  removed  from  power  and 
handed  over  to  The  Hague’s 
tribunal. 

He  also  made  on  unusually 
optimistic  prediction  that  free 
and  fair  elections  are  likely  to 
be  held  in  Bosnia  by  mid- 
September.  as  prescribed  in 
the  Dayton  peace  pact. 

Most  diplomats  have  voiced 
scepticism  that  such  a poll 
could  be  held  while  hardline 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats 
still  hold  sway  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  the  country. 

"The  Dayton  agreement 
does  not  say  that  we  have  to 
have  a perfectly  functioning 


democracy  in  place  [to  hold 
elections},**  Mr  Kornblum 
said. 

"The  elections  are  to  be 
held,  If  you  look  very  care- 
fully at  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment, when  the  conditions  for 
the  holding  of  free  and  fair 
elections  have  been  achieved. 
And  I think  there  is  every 
prospect  those  conditions  will 
have  been  achieved.” 

• Mediators  have  struck  a 
deal  to  head  off  a Muslim  boy- 
cott that  threatened  elections 
in  the  troubled  Muslim-Croat 
city  of  Mostar  in  southern 
Bosnia,  diplomats  in  Sarajevo 
said  yesterday.  It  wets  unclear 
whether  the  elections  would 
be  held  on  schedule  or  post- 
poned slightly. 

“As  a result  of  crash  diplo- 
macy, we  have  an  agreement 
between  both  sides  in  Mostar 
...  [which]  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  European 
Union  administrator  to  an- 
nounce a date  for  the  elec- 
tions soon.”  the  mediator, 
Michael  Steiner,  said. 

The  elections  are  due  on 
May  31  but  local  Muslim  lead- 
ers had  been  unhappy  that 
Muslims  driven  out  of  Mostar 
during  the  war  would  be  un- 
able to  vote. 

A Bosnian  official  who 
asked  not  to  be  named  said 
there  had  been  agreement  In 
principle  to  hold  elections  in 
June. 

He  said  all  citizens  of  Mos- 
tar would  be  able  to  vote.  Ar- 
rangements were  being 
worked  out  to  transport  refu- 
ss back  to  vote  or  to  enable 
an  to  vote  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  taken  shelter. 


Getting  ready  fbr normality . . . French  peacekeeping  troops  remove  sand  bag  protection  at  Sarajevo  airport.  The  Dayton  peace  accord  has  allowed  the 
authorities  to  begin  preparations  for  a resumption  of  commercial  flights  into  the  battered  city  after  43  months  of  war  photograph:  r/kabd  larma 
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US  calls  time  on 
defiant  Karadzic 


Michael  Dobbs 

explains  why  the 
state  department  is 
getting  impatient,  six 
months  after  Dayton 

ON  THE  first  day  of  the 
Dayton  peace  talks, 
America’s  secretary 
of  state,  Warren  Christo- 
pher, made  dear  that  time 
was  just  about  up  for  Rado- 
van Karadzic,  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  and  indicted 
war  criminal. 

Mr  Christopher  told 
reporters  that  the  United 
States  would  not  feel  “com- 
fortable" sending  troops  to 
Bosnia  as  long  as  men  like 
Mr  Karadzic  were  still  in 
“command"  positions. 

More  than  six  months 
later,  Mr  Karadzic  contin- 
ues to  drive  around  his  ter- 
ritory with  impunity  in  a 
Mercedes,  seemingly  un- 
concerned by  the  presence 
of  60,000  Nato  troops,  -who 
are  under  orders  to  arrest 
him  if  he  foils  into  their 

hands  and  hand  him  to  the 
international  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague. 

Mr  Karadzic’s  unexpected 
durability  has  raised  con- 
cerns in  Washington  and 
other  capitals  about  the 
credibility  of  planned  “free 
and  fair  elections",  which 
are  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Bosnia  by  September  14. 

Washington  argues  that 
this  raises  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  US- 
led  peacekeeping  mission, 
and  about  Western  prom- 
ises to  preserve  Bosnia  as  a 
unified  state. 

“It  is  outrageous,"  said 
Richard  Holbrooke,  the  for- 
mer assistant,  secretary  of 
state  and  architect  of  last 
November’s  Dayton  agree- 
ment. "Karadzic  is 
challenging  every  political 
provision  of  Dayton,  indi- 
vidually and  in  totality.  If 
he  gets  away  with  it,  it  will 
lead  to  the  partition  of  the 
country  [between  the  sepa- 
ratist Serbs  and  a Muslim- 
Croat  federation]." 

US  officials  say  they  have, 
begun  to  examine  a list  of 
possible  “additional  mea- 
sures" to  take  against  Mr 
Karadzic;  including  steps  to 
restrict  bis  freedom  of 
movement. 1 Fearing  a repe- 
tition of -the  1993  fiasco  in 
Somalia  when  they 
mounted  an  unsuccessful 
manhunt  for  the  warlord, 
Mohammed  Farah  Aideed, 
US  military  commanders 
have  flatly  refused  to  hunt 
for  Mr  Karadzic  and  other 
alleged  war  criminals. 

The  strategy  of  President 


Clinton's  administration 
until  now  has  been  to  rely 
on  Slobodan  Milosevic.  Ser- 
bia's president,  to  orches- 
trate Mr  Karadzic*  6 
removal.  Washington  also 
wants  Mr  Milosevic  to  help 
remove  the  Bosnian  Serb 
military  leader.  General 
Ratko  Mladic,  who  has  also 
been  indicted  for  war 
crimes. 

- This  weefc-4jr  Belgrade, 
John  Kornblum,  the  US 
special  envoy  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  has  been 
reminding  Mr  Milosevic 
that  Serbia  and  Montene- 
gro will  not  be  eligible  for 
foil  relief  from  sanctions  If 
they  continue  to  provide 
sanctuary  to  indicted  war 
criminals. 

Mr  Kornblum  arrived  In 
Belgrade  on  Wednesday,  a 
day  after  a public  appear- 
ance by  Gen  Mladic  at  a 
funeral  in  Belgrade  for  an- 
other indicted  Bosnian 
Serb  officer.  General 
Djordle  Djukic. 

Serbian  police  made  no 
effort  to  arrest  Gen  Mladic, 
who  has  been  accused  of  or- 
dering the  massacre  of  op 
to  6,000  Muslims  from  the 
Bosnian  town  of  Srebrenica 


in  July  last  year.  His  pres- 
ence in  Belgrade  drew  pro- 
tests from  both  the  US  and 
the  international  war 
crimes  tribunal. 

Bosnia’s  Muslim-led  gov- 
ernment has  threatened  to 
boycott  this  summer’s  elec- 
tions unless  Mr  Karadzic  Is 
removed  from  office.  Many 
diplomats  doubt  the  poll 
can  go  ahead  if  he  retains 
his  power  and  influence. 

“Karadzic  should  not  be 
in  a position  to  campaign  in 
the  elections,”  said  Michael 
Steiner,  a German  diplomat 
responsible  for  overseeing 
the  implementation  of  the 
Dayton  accords.  "If  he  is  In 
a position  to  campaign,  we 
do  not  thiwif  that  the  elec- 
tions win  produce  a very 
helpful  outcome.” 

Underscoring  Serb  defi- 
ance, the  new  Bosnian  Serb 
prime  minister,  Gojko 
KUckovic,  called  on  Wednes- 
day for  changes  in  the  Day- 
ton  deal,  including  widening 
the  three-mile  wide  Posa- 
vina  corridor  linking  Serb- 
held  parts  of  eastern  and 
northern  Bosnia. 

While  conceding  that 
they  have  lost  a significant 
battle  in  their  attempt  to 
orchestrate  Mr  Karadzic’s 
removal,  US  officials  Insist 
they  have  not  lost  the  war. 

“This  is  coming  to  a head 
one  way  or  the  other,”  said 
a state  department  official. 
“There  is  a political  dy- 
namic piece  here 

that  is  not  in  Karadzic's 
favour.'*  — Washington 
Post- 
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Eric  Korn  on  The  Physics  of  Star  Trek 
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THE  line-up  could  hardly  have  been 
more  impressive:  senior  judges,  distin- 
guished lawyers,  former  Conservative 
Home  Office  ministers  all  urging  the 
Home  Secretary  in  yesterday’s  debate 
in  the  Lords  to  think  again  about  his 
maliciously-motivated  white  paper  on 
sentencing.  It  was  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice who  dominated  the  debate,  not  just 
because  of  his  title,  nor  because  this 
was  his  last  speech  before  he  retires 
because  of  cancer,  but  because  of  the 
merciless  way  he  punctured  Michael 
Howard’s  specious  justifications  for 
this  latest  turn  of  the  prison  screw.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  noted  the  Govern- 
ment’s “shallow  and  untested  figures”, 
the  switches  in  policy,  and  the  “grave 
consequences"  which  this  would  pro- 
duce for  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Most  damning  of  all  — because  he  is  a 
judge  who  weighs  his  words  carefully 
— was  a sentence  which  legal  students 
will  study  for  decades  to  come:  “Never 
in  the  history  of  our  criminal  law  have 
such  fiar  reaching  proposals  been  put 
forward  on  the  strength  of  such  flimsy 
and  dubious  evidence.” 

Neither  the  united  opposition  of  the 
Conservative  legal  establishment  — 
Lords  Donaldson,  Carr,  WindLesham, 
Carlisle,  Belstead  — nor  Lord  Taylor’s 
devastating  deconstruction  will  per- 
suade Mr  Howard.  He  is  beyond  ratio- 
nal persuasion.  Politics,  not  policy,  is 
his  prime  motive.  Remember,  it  was  at 
last  year’s  Conservative  Party  confer- 
ence where  the  main  principles  of  the 
white  paper  were  set  out  tougher  sen- 
tences, reduced  remission  and  auto- 
matic life  sentences  for  second  time  sex 
or  violent  offenders.  A Home  Secretary 
who  has  pushed  up  die  prison  popula- 
tion from  40,000  to  55.000  seems  intent 
on  doubling  the  original  inmate  num- 
ber through  the  application  of  crude, 
inappropriate  and  ineffective  American 
sentencing  principles.  No  one  should  be 
in  any  doubt  where  we  are  heading. 


Which  country  has  the  highest  serious 
crime  rate  in  the  West?  The  same  one 
that  has  the  highest  number  of  prison- 
ers. America  now  has  1.5  million  people 
behind  bars  — proportionately  six 
times  more  than  our  current  record. 
Who  would  look  to  America  for  solu- 
tions to  our  current  crime  problems? 
Only  a man  desperate  to  justify  his  own 
shallow  bid  for  populist  support.  Ironi- 
cally, he  has  not  even  won  that.  The 
Tories  still  remain  behind  Labour  in 
public  opinion  polls  on  law  and  order. 

' We  disagree  with  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  only  one  point  Mr  Howard  does 
have  the  right  to  impose  a legislative 
straight)  acket  on  judicial  discretion, 
even  though  he  is  not  right  to  do  it 
Traditionally,  sentencing  policy  was 
laid  down  by  Parliament  and  imple- 
mented by  the  judiciary.  It  was  only 
when  Parliament  began  removing  mini- 
mum sentences  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  judiciary  moved  into  the 
vacuum.  The  retiring  Chief  is  right  to 
warn  that  restoring  certainty  in  sen- 
tencing through  minimum  sentences 
can  only  he  achieved  fay  sacrificing 
justice.  It  will,  in  his  words,  create 
“production  line  justice”  which  can 
take  little  or  no  account  of  the  individ- 
ual circumstances.  Yet  extenuating  (or 
aggravating)  circumstances  differ  as 
widely  as  criminal  characters:  insults, 
incitement,  genuine  grievances.  More 
seriously,  the  Howard  plan  will  not 
achieve  its  aims.  It  will  not  cut  crima 
As  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  noted,  the 
only  result  of  imposing  seven  year 
prison  sentences  for  dealing  in  hard 
drugs  for  a third  time  will  he  the 
incarceration  of  thousands  of  addicts 
who  need  to  deal  to  pay  for  their  habit 
Sentencing  policy  is  too  serious  to  be 
left  to  politicians  or  even  to  judges. 
What  is  needed  is  a sentencing  council, 
made  up  of  judges,  prison  governors, 
criminologists  and  psychologists  — but 
not  politicians. 


Bad  behavioural  fallacies 

Right-wingers  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of  rudeness 


ROAD  rage  is  merely  the  latest  manifes- 
tation. Noisy  neighbours,  about  whom 
complaints  have  trebled  in  the  last 
decade  and  whom  the  House  of  Lords 
also  debated  yesterday,  are  another. 
Other  frequently  cited  examples  in- 
clude the  spread  of  litter  in  the  streets 
and  of  bad  language  on  stage  and 
screen.  To  many  people,  the  evidence 
that  Britain  has  become  a ruder,  cruder 
society  seems  all  around  them.  Most 
adults  are  certain  that  manners  and 
behaviour  have  got  worse  in  their  life- 
time. Many  young  people  think  their 
elders  are  stressed  about  nothing.  Yet  a 
succession  of  critics  including  David 
Selbourne,  Gertrude  Himmelfarb  and 
Amitai  Etzioni  continue  to  warn  that 
without  radical  changes  in  moral  codes 
and  personal  behaviour,  civic  order 
will  crumble  further. 

Yesterday  the  right-wing  Social  Af- 
fairs Unit  added  its  own  pack  of  worries 
to  this  mounting  pile  of  anxiety.  The 
contributors  to  Gentility  Recalled  have 
targeted  a range  of  real  and  not-so-real 
problems:  loutishness  in  the  streets,  the 
spread  of  spitting,  “inappropriate” 
dress  such  as  baseball  caps  (worn  for- 
wards as  well  as  back),  disrespectful 
behaviour  towards  the  elderly,  failing 
to  act  one’s  age,  and  that  favourite  of 
English  men  of  a certain  background  — 
the  decline  of  sportsmanship  on  the 
cricket  field.  It  is  not  an  intellectually 
impressive  collection,  and  as  an  indict- 
ment of  contemporary  manners  it  is  far 
inferior,  for  instance,  to  Mr  Selboume’s 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 


Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
Social  Affairs  Unit  is  on  to  some  genu- 
ine themes.  Bad  behaviour,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a real  problem  in 
contemporary  society,  not  a phoney 
one.  There  is  a need  to  remoralise  the 
relations  not  just  between  generations, 
genders  and  within  families  but  espe- 
cially between  strangers.  Selfishness, 
denial  of  responsibility  and  aggression 
are  genuine  problems  of  the  age.  The 
language1  and  the  culture  have  been 
debased.  Courtesy,  deference  and  con- 
sideration for  others  ought  to  be  valued 
not  derided.  Individuals  do  need  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for  their 
behaviour  towards  others. 

The  trouble  with  the  Unit’s  approach 
is  that  it  is  obsessed  with  proving  that 
all  these  troubles  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  progressive  liberalism.  Their  writers 
— like  others  down  the  ages  — con- 
stantly hark  hack  to  a supposed  golden 
age  of  manners  and  decency  which 
never  really  existed.  These  ones  try  to 
blame  everything  on  feminism,  multi- 
cultural ism  and  the  wizened  chestnut 
of  political  correctness.  There  is  no 
place  in  their  analysis  for  the  cult  of 
possessive  individualism,  greed,  the  Me 
Generation,  dutiless  rights,  the  privati- 
sation of  public  duty  and  order  — or 
even  for  the  Murdoch  press.  The  Social 
Affairs  Unit  have  raised  some  real  ques- 
tions and  provided  some  entertaining 
reading,  but  this  old-hat,  nostalgic  fo- 
geyism  is  a trivialising  way  of  address- 
ing the  need  to  build  a modem  civic 
and  moral  culture  in  Britain. 


The  battle  of  the  primates 

Lord  Runcie’s  criticisms  are  hdnest,  timely  and  to  the  point 


IT  IS  not  good  etiquette  to  criticise  your 
successor.  And  Lord  Runcie,  always  the 
gentleman,  has  kept  an  honourably  low 
profile  for  five  years  since  he  stepped 
down  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
no  serving  bishop  shows  either  the 
perception  or  the  courage  to  take  on  the 
role  of  loyal  opposition.  A process  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  Labour  Party  has 
groomed  the  episcopal  benches  into 
toeing  the  corporate  line.  Disagree- 
ments are  perceived  as  too  damaging  to 
the  morale  and  authority  of  the  Church 
and  debate  has  been  unhealthily  stifled. 
By  default,  the  vital  task  of  timely 
criticism  has  fallen  to  Lord  Runcie. 

His  recent  comments  cannot  be  dis- 
missed simply  as  the  gripes  of  a liberal 
against  an  evangelical,  for  they  are 
much  too  astute  and  well-informed. 
Lord  Runcie  dares  to  say  what  is  blind- 
ingly obvious  to  virtually  everyone  — 
believer  and  non-believer  — namely 
that  the  Church’s  policy  on  homosex- 


uality is  “ludicrous".  A hotch-potch  of 
professing  one  standard  for  clergy  and 
another  for  laity  which  translates  into  a 
practice  of  “don’t  telL  don't  ask”;  it  has 
neither  intellectual  coherence  nor  pas- 
toral compassion. 

Equally  welcome  was  Lord  Runcie 's 
honesty  about  Archbishop  Carey’s 
reforming  zeaL  The  Turnbull  Report 
represents  the  biggest  overhaul  of  the 
central  institutions  of  the  Church  in 
decades,  but  it  has  prompted  extraordi- 
narily little  debate.  Yet  it  represents  the 
Thatcherisation  of  the  one  institution 
which  was  beyond  her  reach,  introduc- 
ing management  concepts  into  a 
Church  informed  by  a completely  dif- 
ferent ethic  — Christianity.  In  admira- 
bly measured  terms.  Lord  Runcie 
prophesies  the  price  of  Archbishop  Car- 
ey’s success.  A better  organised  Church 
catering  more  efficiently  for  its  believ- 
ers, a holy  huddle  of  little  influence  or 
relevance  to  those  outside. 


A devastating  sentence 

Mr  Howard  received  no  mercy  from  Lord  Taylor 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A splash  in  the  gene  pool 


YOUR  discussion  of  the 
breast-cancer  gene 
[Wars  of  the  genes.  May 
23)  overlooks  .some  critical 
points.  The  only  justifiable 
grounds  for  testing  women  to 
identify  the  so-called  cancer 
gene  are  if  early  detection 
leads  to  effective  treatment  " 
Yet  the  test  only  identifies  a 
genetic  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  inherited  breast 
cancer  which  account  for  only 
5 to  10  per  cent  of  all  breast 
cancers.  Such  a test  is.  there- 
fore. irrelevant  to  the  vast 
number  of  women  who  even- 
tually develop  foe  non- inher- 
ited forms  of  the  disease 
Even  for  a woman  correctly 
identified  as  at  risk  of  the  in- 
herited form,  the  options  pro- 
vided by  foe  test  are  largely 
spurious.  She  may  be  advised 
to  undertake  regular  breast 
self-examination  or  seek  a 
mammogram  to  check  for 
early  signs  of  the  disease.  But 
because  breast  cancer  is  suffi- 
ciently common  in  women  in 
this  country,  shouldn’t  all 
women  be  advised  to  examine 


their  breasts  regularly? 

Moreover,  nmminngramfi  in 
women  under  30,  precisely 
those  being  targeted  by  foe 
testers,  are  notoriously  unre- 
liable in  detecting  tumours  — 
so  increasing  the  frequency  of 
mammography  in  this  group 
is  a pointless  gesture. 

Our  view  is  that  this  test  is 
a cynical  development  which 
will  profit  the  testing  compa- 


nies concerned  but  provide 
no  medical  benefits  to 
women.  They  instead  will  be 
worried  witless  by  being  told 
they  may  develop  a disease 
which  they  cannot  prevent 
FOr  these  reasons  we  op- 
pose the  marketing  of  any 
genetic  test  which  does  not 
provide  clear  medical  bene- 
fits. The  fact  that  such  tests 
mn  come  to  market  unregu- 
lated simply  fuels  our  fear 
that,  uniaa  adequate  legisla- 
tive controls  are  in  place, 
commercial  factors  will  once 
again  ride  roughshod  over  foe 
needs  of  individuals  already 
disadvanted  by  their  genes. 
Julie  Sheppard. 

The  Genetics  Forum, 

5-11  Worship  Street, 

London  EC2A  2BFL 

THE  assumptions  which 
appear  to  underpin  David 
King's  article  mi  opposition  to 
gene  patenting  (Business  gets 
the  upper  hand.  May  23)  are 
that  increased  understanding 
of  foe  genetic  basis  of  many 
human  iHma”**  is  inherently 
dangerous;  and  that  those  af- 
fected by  genetic  disease  are 
somehow  not  to  be  trusted  to 
make  sensible  decisions 
about  foe  uses  to  which  this 
information  Is  to  be  put.  Both 
these  arguments  are  wrong. 

Recent  advances  in  scien- 
tific understanding  now  make 
it  possible  for  families  to 
make  informed  reproductive 
choices.  For  some,  this  may 


result  in  the  termination  of  a 
pregnancy  where  the  fetus 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  af- 
fected by  a severe  disorder, 
but  equally  a test  may  demon- 
strate that  the  couple  can  ex- 
pect a child  free  from  a spe- 
cific genetic  disease.  As 
science  advances,  so  it  may 
become  possible  to  treat  these 
currently  incurable  condi- 
tions. The  potential  benefits 
of  biotechnology  are  enor- 
mous, and  we  should  not  turn 
our  backs  on  them  through 
fear  of  their  misuse. 

David  King  suggests  that 
there  is  a need  to  prevent 
parents  from  making  private 
decisions  about  whether  or 
not  to  terminate  a pregnancy 
Quite  apart  from  foe  feet  that 
the  Abortion  Act  does  not 
allow  termination  on  the 
grounds  of  minor  disability 
the  idea  of  some  official  list  of 
conditions,  where  it  is  accept- 
able to  terminate,  is  a much 
more  frightening  one.  Most 
pregnancies  which  are  termi- 
nated because  a genetic  dis- 
ease is  detected  -are  wanted 
pregnancies,  and  it  la  offen- 
sive to  those  in  this  difficult 
situation  to  suggest  that  their 
decisons  are  determined  by 
the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable 
ideal,  rather  than  by  foe  wish 
to  have  a healthy  baby. 
Alastair  Kent.  .. 

Director. 

Genetic  Interest  Group. 

29-35  Farringdan  Road, 

London  EC1M  3JB. 


Wimp  power 

IF  ANYONE  is  talking  “a  lot 
lof  dangerous  nonsense" 
about  bullying  it’s  Mike  Eslea 
of  the  Sheffield  Anti-Bullying 
Project  (Letters,  May  21).  As 
someone  who  was  bullied  at 
school  because  I was  a pa- 
thetic wimp,  I used  to  dream 
about  wreaking  devastation 
upon  my  tormentors,  not  be- 
cause I wanted  to  be  a bully, 
but  because  I did  not  want  to 
be  pushed  around.  If  Eslea 
had  been  bulbed,  he  would 
know  that  revenge  is  sweet 
The  only  way  in  which  I 
could  have  stopped  foe  bully- 
ing was  by  being  able  to  pul- 
verise the  bullies  so  they 
would  treat  me  with  caution. 
And  the  only  way  that  this 
can  be  done  is  to  stop  little 


boys  being  wimps,  which  will 
not  only  help  them  defend 
themselves  and  earn  respect 
but  stop,  them  being  pathetic 
Inadequates  when  they  grow 
up. 

If  the  weak  and  weedy  are 
to  become  proper  adults  lead- 
ing satisfying  lives,  they 
must  be  toughened  up  when 


young,  or  else  they  will  have 
a rotten  childhood  and  a 
hopeless  time  as  adults.  Bul- 
lying will  stop  when  kids  are 
too  tough,  both  physically 
and  morally,  to  be  pushed 
around. 

Kevin  Post 
Lucas  Street 
London  SEll. 


Europe’s  war  to  end  all  wars 


Listening  to  foe  Prime 

Minister  outline  the  Gov- 
ernment’s latest  tactics  over 
the  ban  on  British  beef,  one 
could  visualise  Mr  Major 
standing  at  foe  despatch  box 
in  short  trousers,  with  his 
schoolchums  bellowing  en- 
couragement. Just  isn’t 
cricket  is  it?  These  foreign 
johnnies  don’t  play  fair. 

An  incident  of  this  nature 
would  have  seen  Palmerstone 
dispatch  a gun  boat  Chur- 
chill would  have  vowed  to 
“fight  them  on  the  beaches”. 
Even  Eden  sent  in  paratroop- 
ers. Mr  Major,  however,  has 
decided  to  take  his  bat  and 
ball  home. 

As  we  approach  the  21st 
century,  history  should  have 
taught  us  that  unregulated, 
aggressive  capitalism  cannot 
be  trusted  to  ensure  the  wet. 
fare  of  foe  consumer,  safety 
being  an  erosion  of  profits. 
Little  boys  who  take  their 
bats  home  may  find  that  they 
only  have  themselves  to  play 
with. 

Peter  Robinson. 

43  Westminster  Road, 
Morecambe,  Lancs  LA4  4JH. 

THE  best  way  to  retaliate 
against  foe  Euro  beef  ban 
is  to  stop  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  Holland  etc  from  com- 
peting in  foe  Euro  96  football 
championship.  This  would 
have,  the  added  bonus  of  mar- 
ginally improving  England's 
prospects. 

William  Barrett. 

6 Bums  Road. 

London  NW10  4DY. 


JOHN  Major’s  attempt  to 
“Falklandise”  the  politi- 
cal relationship  with  Europe 
probably  looked  like  a good 
idea  in  isolation,  but  I pre- 
sume that  the  Government 
forgot  the  proximity  of  the 
forthcoming  invasion  of  foot- 
ball fens?  In  one  stroke  it  has 
created  an  extremely  danger- 
ous situation.  Mr  Major’s 
election-slogan  list  can  now 
add  “Come  on  over  if  you 
think  you’re  hard  enough”. 
Brain  Austin. 

11  Alma  Street, 
Weston-super-Mare, 

North  Somserset 

ON  JUNE  3 and  4 foe  Ital- 
ian Presidency  of  the  EU 
proposes  to  call  an  extraordi- 
nary agriculture  council 
meeting.  If  foe  partial  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  British  beef  still 
does  not  receive  a qualified 
majority,  bnt  receives  a 
simple  majority,  the  final  de- 
cision will  be  left  to  the  Euro- 
pean Commission-  Since  it 
was  the  commission  which 
proposed  the  lifting  of  foe  ban 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  stick  to  this  line 
next  month.  Why  then  aD  the 
melodrama  tics  from  Euro- 
sceptics? 

Terry  Wynn  MEP. 

Rue  Belliard  97-113, 1 
1047  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a daytime 
telephone  number.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  ere  more 
likely  to  appear. 


Stage  call 

YOUR  article  on  RSC/staff 
relations  at  foe  Barbican 
(Union  threat  as  RSC  seeks  to 
quit  London,  May  15)  includes 
some  inaccuracy.  Bectu  has 
not  notified  the  RSC  over  in- 
dustrial action.  Last  week,  the 
RSC  did  not  and  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  announcing  its  destina- 
tion for  the  six  months'  ab- 
sence from  the  Barbican.  It 
has  just  announced  that  an  ad- 
ditional residency  of  four 
weeks  would  take  place  in 
Plymouth.  Recent  productions 
have  not  disappointed  in  box- 
office  terms.  We  achieved  73 
per  cent  capacity  in  1995/96 
with  Shakespeare  productions 
playing  to  77  per  cent 
capacity.  It  is  untrue  that  a 
£70,000  copyright  bill  came 
about  because  performance 
rights  had  not  been  cleared  for 
Lee  Enfants  Du  Paradis. 

Simon  Callow  did  not  "dis- 
appear” after  the  press  night 
of  that  production.  He  trav- 
elled to  New  York  the  next  day 
to  fulfil  a prior  engagement, 
but  remained  In  dally  contact 
Adrian  Noble. 

Artistic  Director. 

Royal  Shakespeare  Company- 

Barbican  Centre, 

London  EC2Y  SBQ. 

Regarding  the  money 
earned  by  lawyers  (May 
22),  a colleague  tells  me  of  of 
one  US  lawyer  charging  for  a 
26-hour  day:  he  told  his  client 
that  he  had  just  crossed  two 
time  zones. 

Mark  Richards. 

Brunei  University, 

Uxbridge.  Middx  UBS  3PH. 


Round  three  in  the  great  Ken 
Livingstone-Lord  Hanson  bout 


TO  be  attacked  by  Lord 
Hanson,  the  most  rapa- 
cious figure  in  Britain's  sorry 
tale  of  asset-stripping  and  in- 
dustrial decline,  puts  me  in 
interesting  company  (Making 
tracks  on  tax,  May  20).  Two 
years  ago,  Hanson  wrote  to 
John  Maim:  accusing  the  then 
Treasury  minister,  Stephen 
Dorrell.  of  “sounding  like  a 
socialist”.  Darrell's  crime  had 
been  to  establish  an  inquiry 
on  the  impact  of  high  divi- 
dend payments  on  Britain’s 
appalling  low  levels  of  invest- 
ment Later,  his  investigation 
was  wound  up  and  be  was 
moved  to  another  ministry. 

Hanson’s  argument  is  lit- 
tered with  red  herrings.  I 
made  no  mention  of  central 
planning  and  have  no  propos- 
als that  investment  tn  private 
companies  should  be  a deci- 
sion for  ministers.  I seek  to 
change  the  system  of  taxation 
and  company  law  so  that  Brit- 
ain's financial  institutions 
use  the  talents  of  their  bright- 
est and  best  staff  to  find  do- 
mestic investment  opportuni- 
ties rather  than 
concentrating  on  foreign 
speculative  investment.  Of 
coarse  Hanson  is  totally  op- 
posed to  any  such  change. 

Undoubtedly  a shift  of  com- 
pany profits  from  dividends 
to  investments  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  City  of  London, 
large  parts  of  which  are 
geared  up  for  takeover  and 
other  short-term  speculative 
options.  Britain's  financial 
system  is  geared  for  foreign 
investment  and  against  do- 
mestic investment  A move  in 
the  direction  of  a German-  or 
Japanese-type  financial  sys- 
tem organised  to  invest  in  do- 


mestic industry  — but  where 
dividends  are  lower  — is  an 
essential  step  towards  Brit- 
ain's economic  rebirth. 

' One  has  only  to  look  in  foe 
financial  pages  to  see  foe 
gross  dividend  yield  de- 
manded tn  the  UK  is  4.09  per 
cent,  compared  to  only  1.88 
per  cent  in  Germany  and  0.73 
per  cent  tn  Japan.  Surely 
Hanson  Is  not  arguing  that 
Britain's  economy  is  more 
successful  than  that  of  Japan 
or  Germany? 

Rather  than  answer  facts 
like  these,  Hanson  resorts  to 
the  old  scare  about  a threat  to 
file  workers'  pension  funds,  a 
cry  that  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  up  by  the  Tory  party 
and  their  supporters  in  the 
press.  But  other  countries 
maintain  comparable  pension 
levels  to  the  UK  without  foe 
same  level  of  dividend  pay- 
ments. Pension  levels,  as  with 
the  entire  economy,  depend 
on  economic  growth;  this  is 
determined  by  investment 
levels.  Pensions  will  be  safer 
in  a country  which  has  a high 
investment  rate  arid  high 
growth,  rather  than  short- 
term  profit-taking  in  the  form 
of  high  dividend  payments. 
Ken  Livingstone  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  0AA. 

PAUL  Richards  (Letters, 
May  22)  Is  right  in  saying 
that  Ken  Livingstone  will 
have  no  influence  over  New 
Labour’s  manifesto.  I wish  I 
could  share  his  confidence 
that  Teresa  Gorman  1s  equally 
isolated  within  her  party. 

Phil  Woodford.  , 

Flat  2, 62  ToUington  Park, 
London  N4  3RA. 


A doctor  diagnoses  the  fund 


THE  Audit  Commission 
report  on  GP  fundholding 
(May  22)  describes  large 
amounts  of  NHS  money  being 
spent  for  little  health  gain.  1 
represent  over  8,000  GPs  who 
Influence  health  spending 
regardless  of  their  fundhold- 
ing status  or  otherwise.  We 
work  in  GP-commissionlng 
groups  in  cooperation  with 
our  health  authority.  We  get 
no  government  support 
Our  national  association 
has  repeatedly  called  for  the 
evaluation  of  fundholding 
(and  GP  commissioning)  and 
it  sees  the  Audit  Commission 
report  as  simply  a first  step. 

Our  local  tennination-of- 
pregnancy  service  was 
revamped  last  year.  It  has  be- 
come so  user-friendly  that 
women  who  previously  used 
the  non-NHS  sector  now  pre- 
fer this  service.  Rising  hospi- 
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tal  costs,  a pill  scare  and  ris- 
ing abortion  rates  have  led  to 
a crisis.  This  year's  budget 
will  buy  only  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  foe  expected  demand. 

Fundholdwg  alone  cannot 
address  this  issue.  Only  a 
local  group  that  tries  to  repre- 
sent an  patients  and  GPs,  in- 
cluding fundholders,  stands 
any  chance  of  retaining  pa- 
tients' respect  whilst  dealing 
with  a cash  crisis. 

There  are,  for  instance. 

500.000  people  in  Enfield  and 
Haringey.  The  funding  gap  for 
the  service  is  about  £200.000  — 
roughly  the  same  amount  paid 
out  in  management  fees  to  any 
four  fundholders  (and  their 

25.000  patients). 

(Dr)  Ron  Singer. 

Chair.  New  River  GP 
Commissioning  Executive. 

85  Tanners  End  Lane, 

London  N18 1SB. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Edward 
Jenner,  whose  discovery  of 
vaccination  led,  almost  two 
centuries  later,  to  the  final 
elimination  of  smallpox,  is 
being  celebrated  locally  anH 
nationally  this  year.  It  was  in 
May  1796.  at  his  practice  in 
Berkeley  in  the  Severn  Vale, 
that  Jenner  performed  the  cru- 
cial experiment.  He  innoculat- 
ed  young  James  Phipps  with 
material  from  the  infected  le- 
sions of  coxpox  an  the  hands  of 
a milkmaid,  Sarah  Neimes. 
Sarah  had  contracted  the  Infec- 
tion from  milking  Blossom, 
reputedly  a cow  of  the  locaL 
mahogany-coloured  Glouces- 
tershire breed,  now  uncom- 
mon. James  subsequently 
proved  immune.  Smallpox,  un- 
known to  modern  generations, 
was  a dreadful  scourge  — it 
killed,  blinded,  and  always 
seriously  disfigured.  Fora  long 
period,  because  of  its  ravages 
of  the  human  face,  servants 
were  advertised  as  either  hav- 
ing had,  or  to  have,  the  pox. 
Jenner’s  discovery  came  at  the 
end  of  a century  in  which  a 
number  of  attempts  bad  been 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  disease  but  his  perception 


of  the  relationship  between  foe 
muder  cowpox  and  the  fetal 
smallpox  was  the  clinical 
breakthrough.  His  home  is 
now  a museum  dedicated  to 
beeping  his  memory  green. 
The  village  also  has  its  historic 
castle  but  has  been  better 
known  this  century  for  the 
nuclear  generator,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  which 
was  closed  down  after  30  years 
or  operation  and  is  now  being 
slowly  decommissioned.  Jen- 
neris  was  a unique  achieve- 
ment — smallpox  is  the  only 
disease  which  has  been  eradi- 
“ e T1S  ]ast  case  occurred 
m Somalia  In  1977  and  the 
World  Health  Organisation  de- 
clared the  disease  extinct 
apart  from  laboratory  speci- 
mens, in  1980.  A disappoint- 
ment for  those  celebrating  the 
work  of  this  local  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  is  that  the 
Royal  Mail  has  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  case  for  a com- 
memorative issue  on  die  bi- 
centenary. A poverty  qf 
perception  indeed,  especially 
when  you  look  at  the  topics 
illustrated  on  some  recent 
stamp  Issues. 
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Matthew  Ncxrnan 

YET  another  missive 
arrives  from  owpro- 
Ufic  correspondent 
ur  u uiian  Lewis.  The  Cen- 
tral Office  radio  ham  has,  it 
appears,  allowed  his  under- 
to  become  d tzuffir- 
ously  intertwined  once^ 
again.  This  time,  the  bate 
concerns  false  suggestions 
that  he  has  lurched  to  the 
left  and  now  supports  pro- 
portkmal  representation. 
He  did  go  to  a meeting  cm  pr 
he  insists,  but  only  to  slag  it 
Speaking  on  the  phone 
yesterday,  Julian  was  ada- 
mant that  unless  the  Guard- 
ian publishes  that  letter,  it’s 
lu  ho,  hi  ho,  off  to  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  we 
go.  But  I think  he  was  only 
teasixig.  if  not,  you  have  to 
wonder  whether  his  skin  is 
thick  enough  to  cope  with 
the  task offlgbting  a general 
I election.  Julian  is,  of 
I course,  contesting  New  For- 
I est  East  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  is  keen  to  point 
1 out  that  he  has  not  been  an 
active  member  of  the 
Labour  Party  since  the 
1970s,  when  he  launched  a 
one-man  crusade  in  New- 
ham North  East  to  save  the 
movement  from  the 
clutches  of  the  far  left. 


Doubts  about  which 

way  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  its  mannerly  mu- 
tilating editor  Paul  Dacre. 
will  swing  come  the  general 
election  receded  yesterday. 
The  front-page  headline  on 
Owen  Oyston's  rape  convic- 
tion read:  “Shaming  of  a 
socialist  millionaire**.  Here 
we  go  again. 


THE  Cypriot  wine 
waiter  Taki-George 
(upon  whom,  inciden- 
tally, Tom  Conti  based  his 
character  in  Shirley  Valen- 
tine) reports  a crush  on  a 
fellow  Spectator  columnist. 
She  is  Petronella  Wyatt, 
issue  of  Saucy  Squirrel  maw 
Lord  (Woodrow)  Wyatt  and 
his  wife  Lady  Verucca.  In 
his  High  Bail  cocktail 
column,  the  Cypriot  tries  to 
turn  Petsy  on  by  turning  off 
her  compatriots.  “To  Conti- 
nental men.  sex  is  an  elabo- 
. rate  game  in  which  the  male 
> pursues  and  the  female 
i resists,"  he  writes.  “To  Eng- 
• lishmen.  sex  is  a task  to  be 
performed  preferably 
j alone . . .**  Intriguing 
stuff. . .and,  as  so  often,  it 
j is  T-G’s  way  with  an  anec- 
i dote  that  elevates  his 
column.  “I  once  rang  her 
from  Budapest,  and  got  her 
mother  instead,"  be  reveals. 

Rumours  that  sir 
Nick  Lloyd  may  be 
continuing  where  he 
left  off  as  as  editor  of  the 
Express  by  doing  PR  work 
for  John  Major  may  be  exag- 
gerated. ‘Tm  friends with 
Tim  Bell  and  Maurice  Saat- 
chi.”  says  Sir  Nick  (whom 
we  pray  suffers  no  allergy  to 
ermine),  “and  I'm  friends 
with  the  PM  too.  I think  . . . 
though  I should  perhaps  not 
say  that.  One  tries  to  help  if 
asked,  but  then  you  don't 
get  paid.”  So  you  have  been  , 
approached,  then?  “Err.  no. 
not  as  such.  I think  it’s  just 
been  the  normal  friendly 
banter.  I wish  that  Maurice 
or  Tim  would  ask  me . . .no, 
actually  I mustn’t  say  that. 
Really,  the  whole  story  isn’t 
true.” 


Beware  the  curse  of 
Michael  Meacher 
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WITH  the  launch 
party  for  Major, 
Major  due  last 
night,  its  author  was  natu- 
rally unavailable  yester- 
day, so  I was  again  com- 
pelled to  scour  the  regional 
press  for  news.  In  Liver- 
pool's Daily  Post,  he  speaks 
of  the  profound  influence  of 
his  fether’s  honesty  and 
perfectionism  upon  the  man 
he  calls  “young  John”. 

“The  words  ‘good  enough’ 

were  not  in  father’s  vocabu- 
lary.” says  Terry-  “It  was 

either  perfect  or  thrown  to 

one  side.  When  we  were 
making  garden  gnomes, 
they  were  either  right  or 
they  were  thrown  on  the 
dump.”  The  interview  was 
clearly  held  before  media, 
interest  in  him  became  so 
Intense,  for  Terry  reports 
no  firm  plans  when  the  in- 
terview was  over. ‘T  think  a 
cup  of  tea  is  next  on  the 
agenda,”  heremarked- 

ANONYMOUSLY,  a 
reader  has  sent  a 
press  notice  concern- 
ing the  Environment  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of 
II  backbenchers,  the  finan- 
rial  wizard  Roy  Thomason 
among  them.  “I  think  we  de- 
serve an  explanation  as  to 
what  this  lot  was  up  to,” 
says  the  letter,  and  it  has  a 

point  “From  April  18  to  25, 
the  Committee  will  visit 
Singapore,  Malaysia  and 
Thailand,”  says  the  docu- 
ment “No  formal  oral  evi- 
dence will  be  taken  during 
these  visits." 


Preston 


IF  Michael  Meacher  did 
not  exist,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly necessary  to  invent 
him.  For  one  thing,  the 
Daily  Mail  needs  a suppos- 
edly unreconstructed,  foam- 
ing left-winger  to  get  excited 
about  Whilst  it's  Meacher, 
blinking  shyly  like  a further- 
education  lecturer  looking  for 
skimmed  milk  in  the  tea 
room,  the  threat  is  self-evi- 
dently ludicrous  (and  will 
surely  only  be  posed  in  power 
from  very  far  away,  as  in 
Overseas  Development).  For 
another  thing,  Meacher  gets 
into  joyous  scrapes  which  en- 
hance the  gaiety  of  the  politi- 
cal nation.  And  for  a final 
thing  his  latest  scrape  wakes 
a sleeping  issue. 

Simple  facts  and  simple 
scrapings  first.  At  the  mo- 
ment Michael  is  shadow  em- 
ployment spokesman.  He 
wrote  an  article  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  (not  exactly  mass- 


market)  left  magazine.  Red 
Pepper.  It  said  that  Labour 
would  abolish  the  jobseekers’ 
allowance.  But  alas:  though 
Labour  in  government  may 
decide  to  do  many  things,  in- 
cluding abolition  of  that 
allowance,  it  has  not  yet  so 
decided.  There  was  thus  a 
hiss,  and  displeasure  on  high. 
Mr  Meacher  could  not  say 
that  he  had  been  misquoted. 
The  article  was  clear  and  bore 
his  name.  He  needed,  how- 
ever. to  sny  something.  At 
which  point  lan  Will  more  did 
the  Captain  Oates  bit. 

Willmore  was  a Haringey 
councillor,  but  is  curently  a 
Meacher  researcher.  He  was 
also,  he  avowed,  the  real 
author  of  the  article  that  ap- 
peared under  his  boss's  name. 
He’d  got  his  frets  about  the 
allowance  in  a twist  Poor 
Michael  bad  been  too  busy 
even  to  glance  at  the  piece  be- 
fore a 19-pence  stamp  carried 
it  to  Red  Pepper  a blameless, 
noble  and  traduced  Meacher. 
But  now  lessons  had  been 
learnt  and  stable  doors  bolted. 
“He  will  be  reading  all  his 
articles  and  speeches  in 
future". 

Some  hardened  Meacher 
watchers,  it  is  fair  to  note, 
remain  a little  sceptical  of 
this  rendition.  Let  us  take  Mr 
Willmore’s  word  for  it. 
though.  The  feebleness 


revealed  is  in  any  case  quite 
enough  to  make  Mr  Meacher 
look  a bit  of  a chump.  What's 
rather  more  resonant  Is  the 
way,  with  every  passing  day, 
that  he  appears  to  have  got 
away  with  it;  for  that  reveals 
! something  about  modern  poli- 
tics and  the  press  that  seem- 
ingly no  one  wants  to  see  tn 
continuing  headlines. 

When  1 sign  my  name  on  a 
cheque  or  letter,  that  means 
something:  and  Michael  How- 
ard would  probably  pull  my 
toenails  out  if  it  didn't  But- 
such  mundane  disciplines  go 
by  the  board  if  Tm  a politi- 
cian writing  a piece  for ; 
publication. 

Some  MPs  — Julian  Crltch- 
ley,  John  Biffen,  the  word 
mountain  called  Hattersley  — 
are  proper  writers  who 
wouldn't  dream  of  farming 
out  their  by-line.  They  cher- 
ish their  craft  But  such  rev- 
erence usually  evaporates  at 
the  first  whiff  cf  front-bench 
responsibility.  Important 
men,  from  John  F Kennedy 
on.  have  become  too  busy  to 
write  their  own  speeches. 
They  employ  underlings, 
camp  followers,  even  some 
working  journalists,  to  get 
their  thoughts  and  phrases  on 
to  the  Autocue.  That's  ac- 
cepted practice,  and  it  has 
swilled  Into  newspaper 
articles  too.  Brutally,  what 


| you,  the  reader,  think  you  are 
: getting  is  usually  not  what 
! you’re  getting  at  all. 

Articles  "by  Tony  Blair” 
may  normally  be  divided  (on 
' sentence-length  tests)  be- 
tween Alastair  Campbell  and 
David  Miliband.  Articles 
from  the  supposedly  groat 
and  good  flow  down  the  con- 
veyor belt  with  all  the  zest 
and  Individuality  of  Twiglet 
packets.  I have  before  me  a 
magnificent  example  of  the 
genre  from  the  News  of  World  ' 
entitled  “Not  Guilty  MXusL  | 
Scott’s  cleared  my  Govern- 1 
meat  of  Iraq  anus  smears  — 
by  John  Major".  They’re  all  at 
it;  they’re  all  doing  It,  or 
rather  Dot  doing  it  But  it 
requires  the  majesty  of 
Meacher  to  make  the  point. 
He  supposedly  didn't  even 
have  a moment  to  read  what 


Critchley,  Biffen, 
and  Hattersley  are 
proper  writers 
who  wouldn't 
dream  of  farming 
out  their  by-line 

he'd  supposedly  written. 

And  here  we  reach  what  my 
old  tutor  (one  of  die  great 
Rilke  scholars  of  the  century) 
would  refer  to  as  the 
“essential  this-ness  of  the  sit- 
uation”. Did  Michael  tail  to  I 
scan  Willmore  because  the ; 
custard  was  burning,  or  was 
the  article  not  actually  in- 
tended to  be  read  by  anyone 
at  all?  Labour  front-benchers, 
remember,  are  now  Campbell- 
sanctified  when  they  spread 
the  word.  It's  an  official  tactic 
to  draw  the  sting  of  the  Tory 
press  by  scattering  shadow 


articles  across  them.  But  is 
the  mere  presence  cf  a by-line 
and  slab  of  type  enough  for 
such  purposes? 

Consider,  a B too  typically,  a 
recent  Gordon  Brown  piece  in 
the  Times.  It  begins  by  assert- 
ing that  ‘tough  choices  are 
essential"  In  addressing 
youth  unemployment  It  con- 
tinues by  proclaiming  that 
“Today  (May  15)  David  BJ  lin- 
ked. Jack  Straw,  Chris  Smith 
and  I will  show  that  we  can 
solve  this  problem".  A rail- 
way timetable  of  "policy  ini- 
tiatives" due  for  announce- 
ment that  afternoon  follows. 

Mr  Brown,  from  his  early 
cuttings,  probably  writes  a 
fair  piece  for  himself.  But  this 
is  not  even  a reasonable  ex- 
ample of  The  School  of 
Brown.  It  is  just  there  on  the 
page,  as  imported  balance, 
shovelled  in  after  a flurry  of 
telephone  calls.  We  shall  see 
hundreds  more  of  the  same 
before  the  election,  each  of 
them  growing  daily  more 
clipped,  hurried  and  ritual  as 
the  great  test  nears. 

Does  it  matter?  Newspaper 
editors  are  big  boys.  They  can 
be  left  alone  with  their  circu- 
lation figures.  But  are  the  pol- 
iticians and  their  hand-per- 
sons — the  implacable  in 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  un- 
readable — doing  themselves 
any  favours?  They'll  happily 
spend  two  hours  in  a TV' 
studio.  They’ll  bleariiy  trek  in 
to  Broadcasting  House  for  a 
6.55am  joust  with  John 
Humphrys.  But  an  hour  put- 
ting something  personal  on  1 
paper  — injecting  a little  pas- 
sion, or  humour,  or  original- 
ity — has  somehow  become 
too  much  to  ask.  And  what  i 
does  that  say  about  them  — if  i 
any  chance  reader  should,  by  1 
accident,  stumble  into  their  i 
paragraphs?  Is  the  true  curse 
of  Meacher  the  threat  of  death 
by  extreme  tedium? 


My  advice  to 

Alastair 

Campbell 


Mutual  reality  it  ain’t 


Are  we  being  ripped  off  by  .government 
and  insurance  companies  over 
old-age  care?  Margaret  Drabble 
wants  answers — and  offers  the 
autumn  of  her  life  as  a votive  experiment 


MOST  middle- 
aged  people  are 
worried  about 
health  care  in 
their  old  age. 
All  political  parties  are  well 
aware  of  this.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  also  well  aware  of 
it  and  are  trying  hard  to  sell 
us  private  health-care  poli- 
cies. The  present  government 

Is  encouraging  them  to  do  sa 
Insurance  is  a growth  in- 
dustry. The  insurance  compa- 
nies are  very  happy  with  Mr 
DorrelL’s  advice  that  “the 
principal  responsibility  for 
making  that  provision  (for 
niiwtfaig  care  and  social  sup- 
port) rests  with  the  individ- 
ual" (May  7,  1996).  Well,  they 
would  be  happy  with  ft 
-wouldn't  they?  Our  financial 
advisers  and- accountants  are 
probably  happy  with  it  too.  I 
and  many  others  are  not  We 
need  some  explanations. 

Some  argue  that  it  is  the 
public  duty  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  to  go  private.  Tfris 

seems  paradoxical.  What  hap- 
pens to  all  those  who  cannot 
afford  private  insurance?  Can 
it  be  true  that  my  taking  out  a 
private  policy  will  in  some 


way  benefit  those  who  can't?  I 
know  this  has  been  argued 
but  I can't  follow  the  reason- 
ing. Nor  do  I understand 
whether  such  organisations 
as  BUPA  and  FPP  are  profit- 
making  or  not  I do  not  belong 
to  any  of  them  and  am  pre- 
pared to  die  in  the  back  gar- 
den and  be  buried  in  a dust- 
bin before  I pay  up.  unless  it 
mn  be  proved  to  me  that  by 
joining  I am.  adding  to  the 
general  social  good. 

A letter  published  in  the 
Guardian  in  January  from 

the  director  of  foe  Libertarian 

Alliance  attacked  Mr  Hesel- 
tine  for  attacking  Mr  Blair's 
support  for  the  stakeholder 
economy  and  the  UK’s  coop- 
erative movements  the  writer 
lumped  together  Bupa.  PPP, 
the  AA,  John  Lewis  and  the 
Co-operative  Bank  as  exam* 
pies  cf  "institutions  grounded 
on  the  principles  of  mutual- 
ity". Is  this  really  so?  I wrote 

to  enquire  of  the  .Libertarian 

; Alliance  but  received  no 
answer,  so  here  I am,  trying 

again. 

I belong  to  the  AA  and  have 
a John  Lewis  credit  card,  but 
I can't  help  thinking  that. 


shopping  and  motoring  are  in 
some  essential  way  different 
from  health  care,  as  Michael 
Walzeri  and  other  political 
theorists  have  powerfully  ar- 
gued. Anyway,  look  what  hap- 
pened to  the  building  societ- 
ies. They  were  founded  on  a 
principle  of  mutuality,  and 
those  of  us  who  saved  with 
them  and  took  out  mortgages 
through  them  believed  that 
we  were  helping  others  to  do 
fop  same. 

All  that  has  now  gone  by 
the  board.  People  join  build- 
ing societies,  as  they  buy  pri- 
vatised utilities,  in  foe  hope 
of  making  a quick  one-off 
profit  How  can  this  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial?  What  happens 
to  all  that  money  foe  insur- 
ance companies  are  pocketing 
from  a nervous  and  ageing 
population?  It  would  be  good 
to  follow  it  through  and  see 
where  it  ends  up  Somebody 
Is  malring  money  out  of  US 
and  some  of  us  (how  many  of 
us?)  aren't  going  tn  get  it 
back. 

If  health  insurance  were 
compulsory,  as  it  is  in  some 
countries  in  Europe,  maybe 
that  would  be  another  matter, 
but  I would  still  need  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  rich  and 
comfortable  were  not  benefit- 
ing more  from  the  system 
than  foe  poor  and  unem- 
ployed. (Tve  given  up  point- ; 
tag  out  that  Pve  been  paying 
National  Insurance  contribu- 
tions for  nearly  40  years,  and 
had  thought  they  were  my 
investment  in  health  care  and 


old  age.  I must  have  misun- 
derstood the  contract) 

The  Government's  record 
on  advice  on  personal  pen- 
sions is  enough  to  make  el- 
derly and  thinning  blood  run 
colder.  Thousands  were  mis- 
led, millions  of  pounds  were 
misspent  and  apologies  (and 
there  have  been  apologies)  I 
are  not  reassuring.  1 

This  was  not  a good  prece- 1 
dent  How  can  anyone  trust 
this  regime  to  give  good  ad- 
vice about  our  old  age?  I re- 
fuse to  waste  my  money  on 
i expensive  premiums  for 
schemes  to  cover  me  against 
disasters  that  I hope  will 
never  happen.  (You  can’t  in- 
sure against  death,  as  such. 
Premature  death,  yes,  but  not 
death  itself) 


our  times.  Td  like  someone  to 
do  this  for  fop  insurance  in- 
dustry. Dn  not  up  to  ft  be- 
cause try  as  I may,  I simply  . 
can’t  follow  what  would  hap- ! 
pen  to  the  money  that  I am 
daily  advised,  in  my  own  best . 
interests,  to  pay  out  to  protect  I 


LAST  time  I insured 
my  luggage  I ended 
up,  after  several 
phone  calls  and  let- 
ters, with  a refund 
of  just  over  £5.  My  suitcase 
had  been  ripped  to  pieces,  and 
if  I hadn't  bothered  to  take 
out  personal  insurance  Brit- 
ish Airways,  which  admitted 
liability,  would  have  paid  foe 
fUIl  cost  If  I'd  lied  about 
value,  as  I gather  same  do,  I 
could  have  made  a profit 
What  kind  of  system  is  this? 
Why  do  we  let  ourselves  be 
conned? 

Will  Hutton  recently  chal- 
lenged novelists  to  follow  in 
Dickens's  footsteps  and  ex- 
pose the'  corporate  corrup- 
tions and  amalgamations  of 


But  I will  do  the  best  I can. 

I offer  myself  as  a living  spec- 
imen of  the  uninsured, 
reasonably  healthy,  late- 
middle-aged  human  and  you 
can  watch  what  happens  to 
me  as  I decline.  You  can  tag 
me  if  you  like.  And  if  lend  up 
in  the  dustbin  instead  cf  in  a 
nice  comfortable  retirement 
home,  well,  so  be  it  At  least 
Til  serve  as  a warning.  I j 
reserve  the  right  to  try  to 
make  money  out  of  my  mis- , 
ery  by  writing  about  ft  an 
option  not  open  to  most  and 
one- that  will  not  be  open  to 
me  when  I’ve  developed 
Alzheimer’s. 

But  I won’t  cheat  Not  un- 
less Fm  desperate.  I won’t 
cheat  in  advance.  (And  when 
you're  desperate,  ie  ill,  they 
wont  accept  your  premium 
anyway.) 

Of  course,  Td  like  to  be 
saved  from  these  extreme 
measures  by  a sound  and  uni- 
versal policy  on  care  in  our 
old  age.  I’d  like  to  end  my 
days  in  comfort,  and  to  be 
able  to  prepare  for  this  with  a 
clear  conscience.  But  until  I 
am  convinced  that  I am  pro- 
tecting others  by  paying  to 
protect  myself;  Til  take  the 
risk  of  relying  on  the  state. 


Bel  Littlejohn 

I SUPPOSE  it's  because  1 
care  too  much.  1 care  about 
what’s  happening  to  our 
youngsters.  1 care  about 
what’s  happening  to  our  envi- 
ronment. I care  about  the 
shortlist  for  the  Orange  Prize 
for  women’s  fiction.  I care 
about  who’s  going  to  win  the 
election.  I care  about  Peter 
and  Gordon  and  Clare  and 
Brian,  and  whether  they'll 
ever  be  able  to  live  together 
once  more  in  perfect 
harmony. 

'Nuff  said,  but  all  this  car- 
ing. all  this  worrying  over  the 
defining  Issues  that  (bee  us  all. 
all  this  angst  must  eventually 
take  its  tolL  Over  the  last  few 
months,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints — some  written  be- 
hind my  back,  some  delivered 
anonymously  through  my 
door,  some  leaked  by  un- 
named "sources  close  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition"  to 
the  murkier  reaches  of  foe 
Tory  press  — that  I have  be- 
come (and  I quote)  "snappy”, 
“overbearing”,  “tetchy"  and 

"power-crazed". 

“Among  Blair’s  kitchen  cab- 
inet.” wrote  foe  political  edi- 
tor of  the  Observer  last  week, 
“the  columnist  and  thinker 
Bel  Littlejohn  is  said  to  be 
increasingly  tense  and  irrita- 
ble. rounding  on  anyone  wbo 
answers  her  back.  Insiders 
say  animosity  towards  Little- 
john is  the  only  area  within 
which  Brown.  Mandelson, 
Short,  Wilson  and  Blair  are  in 
complete  agreement.'' 

Thanx.  guys.  Thanx  a bun- 
dle. You  slog  your  bloody  guts 
out  for  the  good  of  New 
Labour,  and  this  is  how  you're 
repaid.  These  reports  have  all 
the  hallmarks  of  a classic 

Alastair  Campbell  vendetta, 
and  my  lawyers  are  at  present 
looking  into  ways  of  curtail- 
ing them.  But  Fm  not  here  to 
settle  scares;  far  from  it  I love 
Alastair.  love  the  guy.  rm 
here  to  talk  about  exciting 
new  research  into  the  causes 
of  medical  disorders.  For 
instance,  for  some  time  I have 
been  worrying  that  Tve  been 
caring  far  too  much:  24  hours 
a day , seven  days  a week,  to  be 
prerise,  and  it's  taking  its  toll 
But  looking  up  my  problem 
in  my  good  friend  Susie  Or- 
bach's  new  medical  guide- 1 
book,  Strength  Through  | 
Weakness:  Your  Personal  Ill- 
ness Identified  (HarperCollins 
£1Z99),  I notice  that  under  C 
for  Caring,  she  identifies  a 
strain  called  TCS  or  Total  Car- 
ing Syndrome.  This,  Susie 
reveals,  particularly  affects 
women  who  worry  about 
others  more  than  they  worry 
about  themselves,  women  who 
are  naturally  loving  and  gen- 
erous and  foil  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  fizz,  women 


who  give,  give,  give,  give  'til 
they  drop.  Its  symptoms?  Irri- 
tability, general  sullenness, 
hunger  for  power,  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  dominate, 
impatience  with  those  in  posi- 
tions above  and  beneath  them. 

Looking  at  Susie's  percipi- 
ent — truly,  I love  that  word 
— description  of  my  symp- 
toms. I knew  immediately  that 
l too,  was  a victim  ofTCS.  But 
I refused  to  take  it  lying  down. 
As  a high-profile  sufferer  of 
TCS,  1 aim  to  promote  far 
greater  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  the  disease,  so  that 
in  future  people  like  me  wont 
have  to  suffer  the  indignity  of 
facing  public  criticism  for  the 
way  we  privately  behave. 

And  so  to  my  youngest  kid. 
Jack.  He’s  now  15  and  a great 
kid,  but  for  the  past  year  Tve 
been  worried  sick  about  him. 
There  have  been  complaints  at 
school  that  he's  bad  at  reading 
and  writing,  that  his  attention 
is  always  wandering,  that  he's 
a disruptive  influence  in  class, 
that  he’s  rarely  seen  without  a 
tube  of  Uhu  up  his  nose  in  the 
corridors  and  that  in  the  play- 
ground he  bullies,  taunts  and 
blackmails  children  smaller 
than  himself. 

For  a long  time,  I felt  Jack 
was  in  danger  oT  blaming  him- 
self But  now.  thanks  to  Susie, 
Jack  and  I need  worry  no 
more.  Jack,  it  emerges  after 
lengthy  research,  is  suffering 
from  an  acute  bout  of  PPD,  or 
Perpetual  Personality  Dis- 
order. poor  love,  brought  on 
by  a high -achieving  mum.  a 
protective  extended  family 
and  a loving  and  caring  home 
environment 


■ IKE  TCS.  my  own  ill- 
K ness,  Jack's  PPD  tends  to 
■■afflict  highly  intelligent 
and  sensitive  individuals  with 
extremely  well -developed 
skills  in  the  fields  of  philan- 
thropy and  the  arts.  In  fois  it 
differs  from  HAS,  or  Height- 
ened Aggression  Syndrome, 
which,  the  experts  say,  is  at  its 
most  virulent  amongst  coarse- 
grained individuals  who  are 
intellectually  underdeveloped, 
emotionally  stunted  and  un- 
sure of  their  own  sexuality.  I 
am  sending  a copy  of  Susie’s 
research  into  HAS  to  my  col- 
league Alastair  Campbell;  it 
really  could  do  him  one  hel- 
luva lot  of  good,  if  only  he'd  let 
it 

Hn  very  pleased,  too.  for  my . 
ex.  Steve.  For  the  past  10 
years.  Tve  been  to  hell  and 
back  trying  my  damnedest  to 
understand  him:  the  way  he  is 
only  interested  in  self,  self 
self  never  bothering  to  listen 
when  I want  to  talk  about 
what  Tve  been  up  to;  the  way 
be  can  never  stop  criticising 
others  for  nagging;  foe  way  he 
is  always  full  of  complaints 
about  foe  shortcomings  of 
others,  yet  cannot  see  them  In 
himself.  Looking  Steve  up  in 
Susie’s  magnificent  book,  I see 
that  his  problems  conform  to 
the  prototype  of  DLS,  or  Dead- 
beat Loser  Syndrome.  I now 
feel  much  more  sympathetic 
to  foe  poor  guy,  and  I realise 
that,  given  his  inadequacies, 
anyone  could  have  ended  up  a 
wreck  like  him.  'Nuff  said- 


More  women  are  victims 

of 

than  DIVORCE 


A woman,  ua  average.  lives  longer  than  a man.  So  she  is 
more  likely  to  have  to  face  the  difficulties  of  intestacy  - the  legal 
term  for  wing  left  in  a mess  because  her  husband  didn't  make  a 
WOL 

Many  men  assume  that,  on  their  death,  all  they  own  will 
automatically p to  their  wives.  This  isn't  so.  When  a man  dies 
intestate,  not  nisi  his  wife  but  brothers,  asters  and  even  cousins 
may  have  a claim  on  what  he  owned. 

His  widow  may  have  to  sell  the  house  to  pay  off  his  relations. 

None  of  this  need  happen  if  he  makes  a will.  Yet  seven  nut 
of  ten  people  fail  to  take  this  simple  step. 

Now.  as  a service  to  the  public.  WWF  LK  (World  Wide  Fund 
For  Nature)  has  produced  its  own  plain  language  guide  tu 
making  a will.  It  explains: 

• why  everyone  needs  to  make  a wiD 

• how  to  go  about  it  r : — — . 

• and  how  to  minimise  tax  V\.'.  ' \ 

liability  on  what  you  leave  behind.  \ ' : \ 

Don’t  leave  it  to  chance.  Give  \ \ 

voursdfthe  peace  ormind  of  f-Ol  r ' • . . \ 
knowing  your  loved  ones  are  rj'CC  «.  • ' . A 

propeHv  provided  fur.  \ ^ • '--.Y  ^ 

Send  or  phone  for  our  FREE  \ ..A 

guide  to  making  aWill.  today.  ) 

H a*  srud  » m FUEL  on  «t  }uur  jpridr  hi  WilK  nod 
WiB-aakiiig.  (Aftm  3t  datt  for  drlnm) 

•purki  tfvju>niur>  m 

Ur-SteMiwMs  0® 

Address  — 


OnildKml 


<U!«3tmt5 


Sent  »r  V^h  Bnnturn. 

Ltjpm  I Mkrr.WWF  l k 
tTrepai.  Umbo 

GntUanf . Snrrn.  (it?  1 BR. 

Xn«Mphn*dnL 

Rqptmd  tiaiin  \sdbrr3U7ll7 
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Patrick  Cargill 


Appearing  in 
the  Blood 
Donor  as  the 
perfect  foil  for 
Tony  Hancock 
heralded 
Cargill’s  rise 
as  a TV  star  in 
hjs  own  right 


Straight 
to  the 
comedy 

WHEN  the  actor  | Such  were  the  frills  ax 
Patrick  Cargill,  fooleries,  together  with  mot< 
who  died  yes-  racing  and  large  Rolls  Roya 
ter  day  in  his  and  Bentleys.  But  he  was 
sleep  at  the  age  real  pro.  His  first  part  — in 


WHEN  the  actor 
Patrick  Cargill, 
who  died  yes- 
terday in  his 
sleep  at  the  age 
of  77,  was  making  A Countess 
From  Hong  Kong  he  invited 
Charlie  Chaplin  — directing 
his  last  film  — and  Sophia 
Loren,  his  female  star,  for  an 
everting  meal  at  his  west  Lon- 
don home  in  Sheen.  There 
were  many  grumbles  from 
those  in  the  large  local  acting 
fraternity  who  hadn't  been  in- 
vited. The  dinner  and  the  dis- 
affection both  helped  make 
the  event  and  Cargill  — who 
was  only  playing  Marlon 
Brando's  gentleman's  gentle- 
man — part  of  cinema  and 
theatre  legend. 

The  extent  to  which  CargilL 
who  specialised  in  playing 
upper  class,  rather  snakily 
sinister  roles,  had  planned  it 
that  way  was  unclear,  but  the 
fracas  certainly  did  no  harm 
to  his  always  flamboyant  pub- 
lic character.  He  employed  a 
live-in  French  cook  but 
boasted  that  he  would  pre- 
pare a party  for  80  single- 
handed.  Often  he  was  to  be 
seen  near  his  home  walking 
one  very  large  and  one  very 
small  dog.  while  his  monkey 
Josephine  could  always  be 
reli«i  upon  to  make  her  im- 
pression on  visitors.  He  called 
his  parrot  Pavement- 
Kerbstone  because  he  thought 
such  an  aristocratic  bird  sim- 
ply had  to  have  a double-bar- 
relled name. 


Jack  Baines 


Such  were  the  frills  and 
fooleries,  together  with  motor 
racing  and  large  Rolls  Royces 
and  Bentleys.  But  he  was  a 
real  pro.  His  first  part  — in  a 
school  play  — was  as  Lady 
Macbeth  and  his  professional 
debut,  in  BexhilL  was  as 
, Adam  in  Lot's  Wife,  for  which 
1 he  had  to  wear  green  swim- 
ming trunks  so  as  not  to 
shock  the  local  ladies.  Later 
he  was  to  become  a television 
star,  a status  heralded  by  the 
Blood  Donor  episode  of  Han- 
cock's Half  Hour  and  con- 
firmed through  Thames  TV’s 
series  Father  Dear  Father. 
which  rivalled  Coronation  , 
Street's  viewing  figures  in  the 
mid-1960s,  ran  for  five  years 
and  was  sold  to  35  countries. 
He  also  wrote  plays. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
expected  of  a Hailey  bury  and 
Sandhurst  man  whose  father 
was  in  the  Indian  Army  — 
which  Cargill  joined  during 
the  second  world  war.  His 
military  career  ended  with 
him  as  an  entertainments  of- 
ficer. and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  equivalent  of 
50p  in  his  pocket  and  sweated 
it  out  in  rep  theatres,  princi- 
pally Windsor,  for  seven 
years. 

The  1953  London  Hippo- 
drome revue  High  Spirits 
made  him  better  known.  A de- 
cade later  he  was  playing  in 
1,500  performances  of  the 
comedy  Boelng-Boeing,  taking 
over  the  lead  for  six  weeks. 
Later  he  became  a director,  in 


Vera  Chapman 


Blood  and  tears . . . Cargill  as  the  long-suffering  doctor  with  Hancock’s  reluctant  donor 


I960  directing  Dorothy  Tutin 
in  Play  On  Love  in  which  he 
also  appeared. 

He  had  his  writing  suc- 
cesses. He  wrote  an  episode  of 
one  TV  series  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, Top  Secret  He  was  co- 
author of  Ring  For  duty,  file 
play  from  which  the  film 
Carry  On  Nurse  was  made, 
and  other  plays.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  Carry  On  films  — 
as  well  as  Doctor  In  Love  — 
usually  as  a smooth  character 
who  got  his  comeuppance. 


CARGILL  made  sev- 
eral appearances 
in  BBC-TV’s  Han- 
cock's Half  Hour, 
but  it  was  as  the 
nonchalant  doctor  In  the  clas- 
sic 1961  Blood  Donor  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  In  it  he 
remained  stony-featured  in 
the  face  of  Tony  Hancock’s  in- 
creasingly miserable  and  des- 
perate attempts  to  hang  on  to 
his  own  blood.  He  appeared  in 
other  roles  with  Hancock,  al- 
ways subservient  to  the  star. 

Cargill's  aloof  persona  was 
an  ideal  foil  for  comedians,  al- 
though the  role  of  straight 
man  did  not  greatly  appeal  to 
him,  aa  he  loved  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  attention.  One  motorist 


who  got  into  an  argument 
with  him  about  a parking 
space  defused  a splenetic  con- 
frontation by  addressing  him 
civilly  by  name,  thus  signify- 
ing that  he  recognised  him. 
Cargill  became  content  to 
park  his  Bentley  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  until  Father  Dear 
Father  that  he  made  his 
major  television  break- 
through. So  closely  did  view- 
ers identify  with  his  problems 
over  his  two  fictional  daugh- 
ters, who  he  was  supposedly 
struggling  to  bring  up  alone, 
that  some  asked  his  advice  on 
family  matters.  He  found  this 
highly  disconcerting,  though 
eventually  working  out  for- 
malised replies  that  took  the 
heat  off. 

Later  his  advice  was  sought 
when  he  played  the  five-times 
married  hero  of  the  less  suc- 
cessful Many  Wives  of  Patrick 
series.  As  a lifelong  bachelor, 
he  was  In  no  position  to  res- 
pond very  convincingly  to  en- 
quirers about  the  domestic 
problems  arising  in  either 
series. 

In  later  years,  be  worked 
mainly  on  tour  overseas  In  a 
company  called  British  Air- 
ways Playhouse,  run  with  BA 
help  by  the  comedian  and 


broadcaster  Derek  Nixnmo. 
Cargill's  last  play,  for  a differ- 
ent company,  was  a British 
tour  of  Michael  Frayn's  back- 
stage  farce  Noises  Off.  al- 
though he  had  recently  been 
in  the  Far  East  for  Nixnmo  in 
Wife  Begins  Al  Forty.  He  was 
due  to  go  with  that  play  to 
Bermuda  but  became  ill  with 
a brain  tumour  which,  it  was 
believed,  was  either  caused  or 
made  worse  when  he  was 
struck  by  a hit-and-run 
driver. 

Patrick  Cargill's  private  life 
remained  a closed  book. 
There  were  no  stories  of 
relationships  with  either  sex. 
The  peak  of  his  popular  suc- 
cess came  well  before  the  tab- 
loids went  into  overdrive  in 
the  kiss  and  tell  mode. 
Friends  always  maintained 
be  was  essentially  a pro.  His 
marriage  was  to  his 1 
performances. 

Dennis  Barker 

Ursula  Howells  writ—i  My 

first  theatre  job  was  in  the 
early  1940s  at  the  Dundee 
Rep.  and  it  was  there  that  I 
met  Patrick  CargilL  He  was 
kind,  fanny,  enormously  en- 
thusiastic about  the  theatre 


VERA  Chapman,  who  J fiwirft  Arfixurian.  xwveL  The 
has  died  aged  96;  Enchantresses,  which  -ex- 
started  ' her'  third*  plores  the  lives  of  Morgan  le 
career, 'aa  a ^ writer,  in  Fay  and  her  sisters-  While  ex- 
1975.  Her  first  hook.  The.  tracts  have  appeared  the  book 
Green  Knight.-  was.  published  remains  unpublished- 


when  she  was  77. 


Her  other  novels  include  a 


I bad  first  met  her  seven.  Bldedud  The  Btrdman  — 
years  earlier,  in  London's  fan-  about  Britain’s  first  aeronaut 
tasy  and  science-fiction  bock-  and  founder  .of  Bath  — r a 
shop,  Bart  They  Were  And  saucy  retelling  of  Chaucer's 
Golden  Eyed,  the  forerunner  The  Wife  Of  Bath  and  two 
of  Forbidden  Planet  Vera,  children’s  books  Judy  And% 
was  known  to  her  friends  as  Juha  and.  Mtfanty  And  The, 
Belladonna  Took  — the  Alchemist  \ 


mother  of  Bilbo  Baggios  in  "Although  I always  meant  i 
J RR  Tolkien’s  Lord  Qf  The  to  writer  1 have  had  so  many  1 
Rings  — and  the  name  suited  other  things  to  do,”  was  how 
her  admirably.  The  Tooks  she  explained  her  late  start 
wereanadventnroDslot,  boni  She  was  born  Ivy  May  Fo- 
organisers  and  leaders.  That  gerty,  ah  architect's  daugh- 
was  Vera,  a *»n,  upright,  ter,  in  Bournemouth,  ami  in 
grey-haired  yet  ebmiient  1919  was  one.  _ of  the  first 


and  his  work,  and  I took  to 
hhn  immediately.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Embassy 
Theatre  at  Swiss  Cottage  in 
north  London  reopened  and 
Patrick  and  I were  both 
given  contracts.  I am  not 
even  sure  that  we  appeared 
together  on  stage  at  the  Em- 
bassy but  it  was  part  of  the 
working  process  by  which 
we  became  lifelong  friends. 

Patrick  played  a lot  of 
comedy,  but  he  was  a very 
good  straight  actor,  and  a 
man  whose  heart  remained 
in  the  theatre.  He  was  an 
actor  with  whom  one  felt 
completely  secure  on  stage. 
He  could  be  a hard  task- 
master, but  that  was  because 
he  had  really  studied 
comedy. 

His  feme  of  course  came 
through  Father  Dear  Father. 
and  it  was  Patrick  who  asked 
for  me  to  be  cast  My  role 
was  initially  for  one  episode 
— but  we  went  on  from 
there,  and  later  performed 
together  back  on  the  stage. 
He  is  gone,  but  warmth, 
friendship,  and  his  laugh 
persist.  I loved  him. 

Patrick  Cargill,  actor,  born  June 
3, 1918;  died  May  23. 1996 


was  Vera,  a tall,  upright,  ter,  in  Bournemouth,  and  m 
grey-haired  yet  ebmiient  1919  was  one.,  of  the  first 
lady.  Miss  Marple  with  women  to  be  granted  full 
magic-  She  loved  Stories  , of  membership  of  Oxford  Uni- 
myth  and  legend  and  was  versify.  She  graduated  in  1921 
keen  to  find  fellow  enthosi-  and  three  years  later  married 
asts.  This  exuberance-led  her- 
to  establish  the  British  ToT 
kein  Society  in  1969,  an 
organisation  which  is  still 
flourishing. 

Vera  Chapman  had  long  de- 
lighted creating  tales  for  her 

rhilriron  grid  grnnriphflfjrwn 
and  encouraged  by  ToEkein 
Society  members,  rnrhxfing 
Tolkien  himself,  she  pro- 
duced a sequence  of  Arthu- 
rian stories.  The  Green 
Knight,  The  King’s  Damosel 
and  King  Arthur's  Daughter 
were  published  hi  Britain  in 
the  mid-1970s,  but  as  chil- 
dren's books  missed  their  pri- 
mary audience.  It  was  not 

imril  tHpIr  1Q7B  American  and  -i 

British  paperback  publics-  Chapman ...  WMa  fan 
tion  as  a stogie  volume,  The 

Three  Damosels,  that  they  the  reverend  Charles  Chap- 
found  their  true  readership.  man.  They  started  married 

Vera  Chapman's  books  may  life  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
be  regarded  as  the  first  fami-  (Mozambique)  — he  as  a mls- 
nist  Arthurian  fantasies,  sianary,  she  as  a teacher  but 
seven  years  ahead  of  Marion  after  a year  they  returned  to 
Bradley's  The  Mists  of  Avalon  England.  Her  husband  died  in 
The  first  two  novels  took  the  the  late  1930s  of  an  ailment 
the  well  known  Authurian  contracted  in  Africa.  After 
legends  of  Gawain  and  the  the -Second  world  war  she  be- 
Green  Knight  and  Gareth  and  came  a student  welfare  officer 
the  Lady  Lyuett  and  explored  at  Colonial  Office  civil  ser- 
the  world  of  chivalry  and  ad-  vant  retiring  in  1963. 
venture  through  the  eyes  of  She  was  for  many  years  a 
three  young  women,  Vivian,  member  of  the  Order  of 
Lynette  and  Ursulet.  The  Bards,  Orates  and  Druids. 
Greet  Knight  was  included  by  She  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
the  National  Book  League  ter,  four  grandchildren  mid 
amongst  its  children’s  books  eight  greatchildren. 

of  the  year.  The  King’s  Damo-  

sel  has  been  made  into  a MSw  Ashley 

Warner  Bros  animated  fea-  

ture  film  for  1997  release.  Vera  Chapman,  writer,  bom  May 


Mike  Ashley 


ture  film  for  1997  release.  Vera  Chapman,  writer,  bom  May 
Chapman  also  completed  a 7, 1898;  died  May  14, 1996 


Impression  of  the  peaks 

MOUNTAINEERING,  I bikes,  drinking,  fighting.  One  I organisational  zeal  and  tena-  j consider  it  In 
a publisher  once  pre-Christmas  weekend  Jack  cious  pursuit  of  qualify  to  his  gained  enormoi 
told  me.  cancelling  arranged  to  meet  his  three  second  career  as  a bookseller  Stocky,  abrs 
a contract,  "is  a mi-  main  companions  over  the  I and  publisher.  Having  settled  J mop  of  grey  h 


Mountaineering. 

a publisher  once 
told  me.  cancelling 
a contract,  ”is  a mi- 
nority Interest  which  we  can 
no  longer  justify  continuing 
to  publish”.  I relayed  this  to 
Jack  Baines,  who  has  died 
aged  57.  "Good  thing,"  he 
rasped  back.  “Let’s  hope  it 
continues  like  that  till  there’s  | 
a minority  of  one  — the  Er- 1 
nest  Press!" 

The  Press,  co-founded  by 
Jack  and  printer  Peter  Hodg- 

kiss.  was  a phenomenon 
within  the  book-hungry  inter- 
national climbing  commu- 
nity. hi  its  li-year  existence  1 
the  shoe-string  outfit  built  up 
an  indispensable  list  of  origi- 
nal and  reprinted  mountain 
writing  which  included  Dave 
Cook's  bicycle-climbing 
grand  tour  to  India,  Steve 
Dean's  biography  of  Colin  | 
Kirkus.  and  three  winners  of 
mountaineering  literature's 
most  prestigious  prize,  the 
Boardman  Tasker  Award. 

Jack  was  born  in  Preston, 
gravitated  to  the  Lake  Dis- ; 
trict's  hills  in  his  early  teens,  I 
and  became  a weekend  habi- 1 
tue  of  Langdale's  Wall  End  i 
Barn  at  a time  when  that  es- 
tablishment was  a byword  for  < 
the  testosterone-fuelled  ancil- 
lary activities  of  the  climbing  i 
fraternity:  rough  games,  fast  I 


bikes,  drinking,  fighting.  One 
pre-Christmas  weekend  Jack 
arranged  to  meet  his  three 
main  companions  over  the 
holiday  to  climb  on  Ben 
Nevis.  His  father  forbade  him 
to  go.  His  three  friends  were 
killed  in  an  avalanche.  The 
incident,  and  reportage  of  the 
recovery  of  their  bodies,  fired 
Jack  with  the  desire  to  be- 
come a mountain  rescuer, 
and  the  best  way  he  saw  to 
that  end  was  through  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

He  joined  as  a general  fitter 
in  1956  and  eventually  he  was 
sent  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
there  were  sea-cliffs  to  climb. 
From  there  he  mounted  an  ex- 
pedition to  Carstenz  Pyramid 
in  Papua  New  Guinea  — Aus- 
tralasia's highest  peak  — of 
which  he  and  the  Cambridge 
mountaineer  Dick  Isherwood 
made  the  second  ascent  by  a 
difficult  new  route.  Back  in 
Britain  Jack  was  posted  suc- 
cessively to  RAF  bases  at  Leu- 
chars.  Kinloss  and  Valley,  in 
each  of  which  he  figured 
prominently  in  the  rescue 
teams,  rising  to  team  leader 
at  the  latter  before  he  retired, 
as  a flight  sergeant,  in  1978. 
The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  the  British  Empire 
Medal  for  his  services  to 
mountain  rescue. 

He  then  brought  the  same  , 


organisational  zeal  and  tena- 
: cious  pursuit  of  quality  to  his 
second  career  as  a bookseller 
and  publisher.  Having  settled 
during  his  time  at  Valley  in 
Anglesey,  he  and  his  wife  Pat 
opened  a business  there,  An- 
glesey Books,  which  specialis- 
ing in  mountaineering  litera- 
! ture.  He  soon  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  top  three 
dealers  in  foe  country,  inde- 
fatigably  pursuing  rare  titles 
and  charging  — relatively  — 
reasonable  prices. 

It  was  a small  step  to  pub- 
lishing his  own  titles:  *Td 
gone  up  to  Glasgow  to  buy 
some  books  from  Peter  Hodg- 
kiss,  who  prints  all  the  Scot- 
tish guidebooks,  and  we  got 
talking.  This  was  in  October 
1994.  and  we  chatted  on  for  an 
hour  or  two  about  the  titles 
we'd  like  to  see  re-published. 
The  big  question  was  how 
much  would  it  cost  Peter  said 
it  would  be  £2,000  for  Kil- 
gour’s  Twenty  Years  on  Ben 
Nevis.  I put  in  a thousand,  he 
did  the  same,  and  off  we 
went" 

I doubt  if  Jack  made  much 
money  from  the  books  he  put 
into  circulation,  but  if  a thing 
was  worth  doing,  if  it  spoke 
for  and  to  foe  community  of 
which  he  was  a part  he’d 
back  it  even  when  bigger 
publishing  houses  wouldn't 


consider  it  In  doing  so.  he 
gained  enormous  goodwill. 

Stocky,  abrasive,  with  a 
mop  of  grey  hair  and  bags 
under  his  eyes,  he  was  en- 
tirely ruthless  in  bargaining.- 
I lost  most  of  my  library  to 
him  at  lean  times  over  foe 
years.  He  had  a serviceman’s 
wit  treading  the  finest  of 
lines  between  mischief  and 
malice,  and  a sharp  eye  for 
character  and  its  weaknesses. 

On  maybe  the  last  rock- 
climb  he  ever  did,  Kirkus's 
Marble  Slab  on  a bitter  No- 
i vember  day  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I remember  his 
zest  for  the  conflict  his  exul- 
tation. Thereafter,  he  was 
never  quite  the  same.  The 
sudden  onset  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  restricted  him  and 
made  him  miserable:  the 
retreat  from  the’  word  in 
Thatcher's  Britain  baffled 
him. 

But  he  believed  In  the 
worth  of  his  project.  He 
brought  It  to  reality.  A flight 
of  Wessex  helicopters  hav- 
ered over  his  funeral.  He's 
remembered  by  many  with 
gratitnde. 

Jim  Perrin 

John  ("Jack”]  Baines,  bom  No- 
vember 25,  1638;  died  May  13, 
1996 


Rebecca  Livingston 


Jack  Baines 


REBECCA  Livingston,  who 
has  died  aged  33,  was  part  of 
foe  last  30  years’  counterhis- 
tory,  writes  Richard.  CabuL  A 
Gloucester  magistrate’s 
daughter,  she  was  drawn  to 
punk  and  London  in  foe  mid- 
seventies.  Aa  Pink!  — reflect- 
ing her  hair  colour —she  was 
politicised  by  the  Kings  Cross 
squatting  scene,  and.  human- 
ised by  encounters  with  vio- 
lence and  drug-based  death. 

In  1981  she  was  a founder  of 
the  Greenham  Peace  Camp 
and  was  there  for  four  years. 
On  one  occasion,  soldiers 
were  faced  with  a hopping 
Pinki  and  her  colleagues 
dressed  as  an  Easter  bunnies; 
on  another,  a bailiff  kicking 
Pinki  in  the  stomach  was 


Birthdays 


Stanley  Baxter,  comedian, 
68;  Eric  Cantona,  footballer, 
30;  Bob  Dylan,  singer,  55; 
Kathleen  Bale,  children's 
author  and  illustrator,  98; 
Dame  Joan  Hammond,  so- 
prano, 85;  Liz  McColgan,  ath- 
lete. 32;  Steven  Norris,  MP. 
minister,  of  state  for  Trans- 
port, 51;  Lake  Rittner,  for- 
mer secretary-general.  Arts 
Council,  49;  Archie  Shepp, 
jazz  musician,  composer.  58; 
Jeremy  Treglown.  biogra- 
pher, former  editor  TLS,  50; 
William  Trevor,  writer,  68; 
. ...  . . ...  ..  | Arnold  Wesker,  playwright 

talking  the  step  into  publishing  jiu  perrw  64. 


caught  in  Biban  Kidron’s  film 
Carry  Greenham  Home.  She 
was  five  months  pregnant, 
and  bled  in  a police  station 
for  five  hours  before  a doctor 
was  called.  The  child.  Sky, 
survived.  Later  she  co- 
founded the  Avebury 
Women's  Festival,  and  helped 
organise  the  1983  Stop  The 
City  demonstration,  the  anti- 
poll  tax  and  foe  anti-Criminal 
Justice  Bill  campaigns. 

In  1985  she  changed  her 
name  , to  Tanith  and  began  to 
study  anthropology  — con- 
centrating on  the  Sumerian 
civilisation  — and  Interna- 
tional law.  Involved  in  the 
initial  planning  of  the  New- 
bury campaign,  failing  health 
prevented  her  from  attending. 
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Jackdaw 


Prime  pigs 

BETWEEN  stints  as  prime 
minister.  Winston  Churchill 
retired  to  a country  form . 
where  he  was  fond  of  taking 
walks  with  his  grandson.  He 
especially  liked  pigs,  his 
grandson  remembered  in  a 
recent  television  interview. 
One  day  the  elder  Church  111 
stopped  to  stroke  the  pigs* 
backs  with  the  end  of  his 
walking  stick.  "A  cat  looks 
down  upon  a man,  and  a dog 
looks  up  to  a man.”  the  Nobel 
prize-winner  confided  to  h is 
grandson.  “But  a pig  will  look 
a man  in  the  eye  and  see  his 
equaL" 

Stanley  E.  Curtis,  profes- 
sor of  animal  sciences  at 


Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, intends  to  find  out 
whether  Churchill  was  right 
In  a pig-nutshell,  Curtis 
wants  to  know  what  swine 
know,  and  more. 

"In  particular,  we  want  to 
know  how  the  animals  feel, 
not  how  a human  being 
might  think  they  feel,”  Curtis 
says.  “And  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they 
don’t  see  the  world  as  we  see 
the  world." 

Curtis  plans  to  explore 
what  goes  on  in  a pig'smind 
eye.  using  technology  al- 
ready established  for  the 
study  of  the  mental  capac- 
ities of  primates.  Including 
teenagers:  video  games.  Of 
course,  we  can  easily  operate 
joysticks;  Curtis  intends  to 
modify  technology  so  that 
pigs,  using  their  snouts,  can 
interact  with  videos.  (Be- 
cause pigs  are  notoriously 
shortsighted,  a choice  of 
glasses,  contacts  or  radial 
keratotomy  needs  to  be 

made.) 

Assuming  all  those  prob- 
lems can  get  pig-ironed  out, 
we  can  start  to  fethom  what 

they  fathom.  Because  pigs 
have  at  least  six  calls.  Cur- 


tis's ultimate  dream  is  to  de- 
termine the  behavioral  con- 
texts of  their  individual 
yelps:  “1  would  like  to  seethe 
day  when  we  could  use  syn- 
thesized calls  from  comput- 
ers to  engage  in  conversa- 
tions with  them  in  their  own 
language.. . 

“If  we  could  have  the  pigs 
themselves  participate  on  foe 
team  that’s  designing  foe 
piece  of  equipment  or  the  fa- 
cility that  they're  living  in, 
that  would  be  great,"  Curtis 
says.  But  what  if  foe  commu- 
nication we  get  is  “Porkers  of 
the  World  Unite?"? 

Pork  barrel-science  in  the 
Scientific  American. 

Do  net  fear 

Technophobia  can  be  treated. 
In  serious  cases,  a combina- 
tion of  drugs-of-your  choice 
therapy  and  pop  psychology 
can  be  used  to  help  “think” 
your  way  to  freedom  from 
fear.  This  can  be  a gradual 
process,  so  you  may  have  to 
repeat  these  steps  innumera- 
ble times,  until  you  get  it 
right 

Self-help  plan 

1.  Resolutely  decide  to  over- 


I come  your  phobia  and  face  up 
| to  your  irrational  feelings. 

I 2.  Set  a date  to  begin. 
Tomorrow. . . . 

3.  List  what  you  want  to 
achieve.  Start  with  some- 
thing modest  for  example:  “I 
will  walk  into  the  room, 
switch  on  my  PC,  wait  three 
minutes  for  Windows  95  to 
load,  select  foe  internet  icon, 
breathe  deeply  a couple  ot 
times,  exit  all  programmes 
and  turn  the  machine  off”. 

4.  Write  down  words  of  en- 
couragement on  prompt 
cards.  “My  modem  is  sup- 
posed to  make  funny  beepy 
noises  and  have  flashing  red 
lights.  This  is  perfectly  nor- 
mal.  It  Is  not  on  fire.  It  will 
not  explode." 

5.  Desen  tisise  yourself  by 
imagining  that  you're  con- 
fronting your  phobia.  Keep 
thinking  about  using  the  PC 
after  9pm  when  foe  technical 
support  lines  have  closed, 
until  this  ceases  to  terrify 
you. 

6.  Make  a timetable  for  carry- 
ing out  each  confrontation 
session.  Start  off  with  some- 
thing not  too  difficult.  Right- 
click  the  mouse  button  while 
using  Netscape  Navigator.  ■ 


Ooh — what’s  that  on  your 
screen?  Haven't  seen  that  be- 
fore. “This  progam  has  per- 
formed an  illegal  func- 
tion  " Leave  the  room 

quickly  and  phone  foe  police. 

7.  Note  your  progress  by  ring- 
ing your  Mum  and  telling  her 
what  you’ve  achieved  at  the 
end  of  each  session. 

. net  gives  advice  for  nervous 
surfers.  Pity  the  Unibomber 
does  not  subscribe. 

Empty  pleasure 

Those  of  us  who  get  pleasure 
from  football  are  not  in  any 
way  surprised  at  its  great 
popularity  as  a collective 
entertainment.  But  there  are 
many  who  do  not  understand 
it  and  even  criticise  it.  They 
see  it  as  deplorable  because, 
they  say,  football  alienates 
and  impoverishes  the  masses 
— distracting  them  from  im- 
portant issues. 

Those  who  think  like  this 
forget  that  what  character- 
ises entertainment,  however 
intense  and  absorbing  (and  a 
good  game  of  football  is  enor- 
mously intense  and  absorb- 
ing). is  that  it  is  ephemeral, 
non-transcendent,  innocu- 


ous. An  experience  where  the 
effect  disappears  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cause. 

Sport  for  those  who  enjoy 
it  is  the  love  ofform,  a spec- 
tacle that  does  not  transcend 
the  physicaL  the  sensory,  the 
instant  emotion;  a spectacle 
that  unlike  a book  or  a play, 
scarcely  leaves  a trace  in  the 
memory  and  does  not  enrich 
or  impoverish  knowledge. 
This  is  its  appeal:  it  is  excit- 
ing and  empty. 

For  that  reason,  intelligent 
and  unintelligent  cultured 
and  uncultured  people  can 


I 


et . . . therapy  an  offer 


equally  enjoy  football. 

But  that’s  enough  for  now. 
The  King  has  arrived  The 
teams  have  come  out  The 
World  Cup  has  been  officially 
opened.  The  game  is  begin- 
ning. That’s  enough  writing. 
Let's  enjoy  ourselves 
a bit. 

A gentle  kick  is  aimed  at  those 
who  spin  fancy  theories  to  ex- 
plain the  passion  for  football 
in  Prospect 

Gas  guzzlers 

RUSTY  petrol-driven  lawn 
mowers  are  being  snapped  up 
by  the  aerospace  companies 
and  other  businesses  around 
Los  Angeles.  Under  new  reg- 
ulations, companies  can  buy 
up  secondhand  garden  equip- 
ment to  earn  clean-air 
“credit",  and  so  avoid  fines 
should  their  own  emissions 
exceed  pollution  limits. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  is  to 
speed  up  the  replacement  of 
old  gas- guzzling  garden  ma- 
chines by  maifinp  them  a 
valuable  commodify.  “The 
creditis  sort  of  apolhition 
eurodollar,  "explains 
Atwood  of  foe  South  Coast 
Air  Qualify  Management 


District  “Businesses  can 
trade  these  credits,  or  use 
them  to  to  make  sure  they 
meet  emissions  goals.”  Buy- 
ers win  foe  credit  only  if  they 
verify  that  foe  old  machines 
have  been  destroyed. 

Officiala  hope  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  dispose  of  many 
of  the  estimated  1.7  million 
old  mowers,  leafblowers, 
chain  saws  and  other  garden 
tools  now  in  use  around  Los 
Angeles. 

This  ageing  fleet  belches 
out  22  tonnes  of  smog-forming 
chemicals  a day — more  than 
is  produced  by  all  the  aircraft 
that  fly  through  thefive  air- 
ports in  the  area.  Since  last 
August,  all  small  petrol  mo- 
tors sold  in  California  have 
had  to  meet  much 
higher  emission  standards. 
TTieNew  Scientist  retreats  the 
the  real  polluters. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdawt§>guardian- 
.cojtktj bx  01 71-713 4366;  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119 
FarrtngdonRoad.  London 
ECIR3ER. 
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Unloved  C&W  soldiers  on 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

CABLE  Si  Wireless, 
Britain’s  second 
largest  telecoms 
group,  failed  to 
end  deep-rooted 
• City  scepticism  about  its 

future  despite  reporting  re- 
cord profits  and  an  increased 
dividend  yesterday. 

The  group’s  full-year 
results  for  1995-96,  coming 
just  a month  after  the  collapse 
of  ambitious  plans  to  create  a 
£35  billion  world-class  com- 
. ni  uni  cations  group  through  a 
merger  with  British  Telecom. 
•'  left  the  shares  2lp  lower  at 
. 438p. 

Pre-tax  profits  rose  59  per 
cent  to  £1.31  billion  on  turn- 
; over  up  7 per  cent  at  £5.52 
, billion.  However,  the  profit 
rise  was  only  10  per  cent  after 
! exceptional  items  were  ex- 
, eluded.  Shareholders  are  to 
. get  a 10  per  cent  increase  in 
- dividend. 

I Acting  chief  executive  Rod 
, Olsen  said:  “We  have  out- 
1 performed  the  FTSE  index  on 
! earnings  and  dividends  for 
i the  past  15  years  and  even 
' more  so  during  the  past  five 
l years." 

Analysts  attributed  the 
City's  reaction  to  the  results 
to  uncertainty  about  the  stra- 
tegic direction  of  the  group 
under  a new  chief  executive 
and  to  a belated  realisation 
that  the  group  would  remain 
an  independent  entity. 

Chairman  Brian  Smith  said 
that  C&W  was  probably  bid- 
proof  following  the  collapse  of 
the  BT  merger  talks. 

He  said  the  group's  58  per 
cent  stake  in  Hongkong  Tele- 
com — Its  main  profit  centre 
— was  not  for  sale  but  added 
that  be  would  talk  to  the 
Chinese  government  if  it 
wanted  to  take  a stake. 

The  company  confirmed 
that  it  was  having  talks  with 
Stet,  Italy’s  state-owned  tele- 
com group.  But  Mr  Olsen  said 
that  talk  of  a deal  was  prema- 
ture. 

Stet  was  its  preferred  part- 
ner in  Italy.. be  cause  of  Its  ■ 
scale  and  broad,  range  of  its 
activities,  he  said. 

He  said  the  group  was  fry- 
ing to  strengthen  its  position 
in  three  areas  — Europe,  Asia 
and  the  US.  It  already  had 
partners  in  France  and  Ger- 
many and  was  seeking  one  in 
Spain. 

It  had  established  bridge- 
heads in  Singapore  and  in 
Beijing,  and  expected  to  do  a 
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family 
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strategy 


Going  it  alone, . . Chairman  Brian  Smith  sees  Cable  & Wireless  as  probably  bid-proof  after  collapse  of  merger  talks  with  BT  photograph:  martin  argles 


number  of  deals  in  the  US. 
Dick  Brown,  the  American 
telecom  executive  due  to  take 
over  as  C&Ws  chief  execu- 
tive, is  expected  to  spearhead 
the  expansion  in  the  US. 

Mercury  Communications, 
the  group's  80  per  cent  owned 
UK  telecom  company,  lifted 
operating  profit  by  14  per  cent 
to  £231  million  on  turnover  3 
per  cent  ahead  at  £1.69  billion. 
The  hnprovement  stems  from 
the.  restructuring  programme 
started  18  months  ago. 

Peter  HowelLDavies,  its 
chief  executive,  said  em- 
ployee numbers,  now  down  to 
7,900,  were  unlikely  to  change 
greatly  during  the  coming 
year  though  resources  may  be 
switched,  particularly  into 
improving  the  company’s 
quality  of  service. 

Mercury  was  having  prob- 


lems negotiating  a number  of 
portability  agreements  with 
BT  which  allows  customers  to 
hang  on  to  their  telephone 
□umber  when  switching  tele- 
phone companies. 

The  situation  underlined 
the  need  for  the  industry  reg- 
ulator to  have  powers  to  deal 
with  anti -competitive  behav- 
iour, he  added. 

During  the  year  Mercury’s 
residential  customers  de- 
clined by  2 per  cent  to  740,000 
mainly  because  the  company 
had  weeded  out  customers 
who  were  poor  payers.  Over- 
all, business  and  residential 
call  volume  rose  by  13  per 
cent 

The  restructuring  led  to  net 
cost  savings  last  year  of  £62 
million  and  is  expected  to 
result  in  a further  £20  million 
this  year. 


Mercury  seeks  a one-to-one  with  cable  firms 


MERCURY  Communica- 
tions wants  to  estab- 
lish closer  ties  with  Bell 
Cablemedia.  possibly  lead- 
ing to  a merger,  writes 
Nicholas  Bannister. 

Chief  executive  Peter 
Ho well-D a vi es  said  yester- 
day that  a priority  was  to 
build  closer  links  with  the 
cable  companies  who  al- 
ready nse  Mercury  for 
about  80  per  cent  of  then- 
long  distance  and  Interna- 
tional telephone  traffic. 

Such  a link  with  Bell  Cab- 
lemedia  made  sense  given 
the  cross-shareholdings 
and  the  savings  and  syner- 
gies which  could  be 
achieved.  “However  we  are 
keen  to  rebuild  oar  com- 


mercial relationship  with 
the  Bell  Cablemedia  first," 
he  added. 

Mercury  is  80  per  cent 
owned  by  Cable  & Wireless, 
which  has  a 12.8  per  cent 
stake  in  Bell  Cablemedia, 
and  20  per  cent  owned  by 
Bell  Canada  International 
which  owns  the  bulk  of  the 
cable  company's  shares. 

Bell  Cablemedia's  main 
franchise  areas  are  In  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Southampton, 
Hastings  and  the  North- 
east. It  also  owns  26  per 
cent  of  Videotron,  the  cable 
group  floated  last  year. 

Mr  Howell-Davies  said 
Bell  Canada  was  playing  an 
active  part  in  Mercury's  de- 
velopment. “We  have  not 


leveraged  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  them  as  much 
as  I would  have  liked  In  the 
past.'* 

He  also  wanted  closer 
links  with  Vebacom.  CAW’S 
joint  venture  with  the  Ger- 
man utility  Veba. 

Mr  Howell-Davies  took 
over  at  Mercury  last  year 
after  Duncan  Lewis,  the 
man  brought  In  to  sort  out 
the  company's  problems, 
resigned  because  of  tbe 
lack  of  direction  at  C&W. 

Mr  Lewis’s  resignation 
focused  public  attention  on 
the  boardroom  row  at  C&W 
which  led  to  the  departure 
of  chairman  Lord  Young 
and  chief  executive  James 
Ross. 


Martyn  Halsall 


Divisions  among  the 
wealthy  Moores  family 
— which  controls  Brit- 
lin’s  largest  private  com- 
pany. the  Little  woods  retail 
empire  — resurfaced  .yester- 
iay  as  it  approved  a revised 
a lan  for  the  firm’s  develop- 
ment in- the  face  of  the 
Matronal  Lottery’s  success. 

A brief  statement  issued 
liter  the  company's  annual 
nee  ting  — held  behind  closed 
loors  in  Liverpool  — said 
hat  James  Ross,  the  farmer 
Sable  and  Wireless  director, 
vas  "overwhelmingly  en- 
forced” as  the  new  chairman 
-esponsible  for  implementing 
he  new  strategy.  ■ w 
Mr  Ross,  who  was  sacked 
rom  C&W  after  boardroom 
:onflict,  • replaced  Leonard 
'an  Geest,  Littlewoods’  chair- 
nan  for  six  years,  who  earlier 
agreed”  to  step  down  from 
lis  £225.000  positton. 

Mr  van  Geest  was  yestar- 
lay  thanked  by  the  board  far 
lis  "significant  contribution” 
luring . a challenging  period 
or  the  group which  saw 
he  grandchildren  of  the 
inn's  founder,  Donatella  and 
Uexis  Moores,  push  for  the 
akeover  plans.  ' 

Yesterday's  45  minute  meet- 
og  agreed  revised  Articles  of 
Lssociatioh  “as  part  of  the  on- 
ping  process  to  bring  the 
Iroup's  corporate  goyer- 
iance  into  line  with  best 


dr  Ross  said  the  sharehold- 
f confidence  in  him  and  the 
w governance  arrange- 


he  agm  was  the  first  since 
femily  directors  buried 
orted  differences  in  De- 
aber  to  protect  the  compa- 
s independence'  by  reject- 
competing  takeover  oners 
t would  have  valued  their 
■sonal  shareholdings  at 
re  than  £1  billion. 


Nuclear  sale  blow  as 
£700m  cut  from  value 


Simon  Beavfs 
and  Chris  Barrie 


THE  Government's  offi- 
cial advisers  on  the  sale 
of  British  Energy  have 
had  to  issue  warnings  of 
threats  to  the  company's  value 
ahead  of  July's  privatisation  of 
tbe  nuclear  industry. 

In  a highly  unusual  move, 
BZW  has  slashed  estimates  of 
the  industry's  worth  by  at 
least  £700  million  after 
repeated  criticism  of  an  opti- 
mistic assessment  that  drew 
flak  from  the  City  and  the 
industry. 

With  the  Government 
poised  to  unveil  its  marketing 
campaign  for  British  Energy 
next  week.  BZW  is  now  say- 
ing that  the  industry’s  likely 
flotation  value  will  be  be- 
tween £1.7  billion  and  £2-1 
billion,  compared  with 
£2.4  billion  to  £2,8  billion  two 
months  ago. 

Trying  to  gloss  over  toe 
revision,  BZW  claims  that  its 
latest  estimates  are  in  line 
with  the  earlier  forecast  once 


a debt  injection  into  British 
Energy  of  nearly  £700  million 
is  taken  into  account  Close 
reading  of  the  original  BZW 
document  shows  the  broker 
made  its  first  estimate  “ex- 
cluding any  debt  that  may  be 
Injected". 

BZW  also  warns  that  a tem- 
porary collapse  in  wholesale 
electricity  prices  in  the  so- 
called  pool  from  2.4p  to  2p  per 
kilowatt/' hour  would  wipe 
£750  million  off  the  value  of 
British  Energy. 

Originally,  BZW  had  argued 
that  pool  prices  were  likely  to 
slay  at  their  present  level  and 
this,  in  part  allowed  it  to  put 
such  a high  price  an  British 
Energy.  Although  it  continues 
to  stick  to  this,  it  acknowl- 
edges that  other  generating 
companies  say  there  will  be  a 
price  collapse. 

In  a further  admission  of 
widespread  unease  in  the  City 
about  the  sale  of  seven  ad- 
vanced gas  cooled  reactors 
and  Sizewell  B,  BZW  says 
there  are  worries  about  tbe 
performance  of  reactors.  It 
originally  claimed  that  they 


would  achieve  82.5  per  cent 
output  performance  against  a 
record  of  69  per  cent 

Now,  employing  new  indus- 
try figures,  it  is  using  a finan- 
cial model  based  on  load  fac- 
tors averaging  77.5  per  cent  — 
a considerable  concession  to 
critics  of  the  privatisation. 

The  bank  says  that  every 
1 per  cent  off  output  perfor- 
mance wipes  £140  million  of 
British  Energy's  value.  It  says 
that  early  closure  of  one 
station  could  cost  £500  million 
in  one  year  and  that  the  loss 
of  a reactor  for  a year  through 
breakdown  would  cost 
£100  million  in  lost  cashflow. 

BZW  predicts  that  the  com- 
pany will  spend  £100  million 
mi  dividends  in  its  first  year 
in  the  private  sector  and  con- 
firms that  this  will  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  cash  reserves, 
since  the  Industry  has  a re- 
cord of  heavy  losses. 

The  Government  has  de- 
nied that  It  will  give  a divi- 
dend dowry  to  guarantee  a 
first  year  payout,  but  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  still 
under  consideration. 


Market  makers  could  lose  stamp  duty  exemption 


Marie  NH1  ner 


-r  HE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 

I Clarke,  is  looking  at 
ways  of  reforming  the  way 
share  deals  are  taxed  In  a 
move  which  will  effectively 
mean  market  makers  will 
have  to  justify  their  exist- 
ing exemption  from  paying 
stamp  duty. 

plans  for  change  have 
been  prompted  by  the  evo- 
lution of  share  dealing  to 
the  City,  not  least  tbe  Stock 
Exchange’s  own  reforms. 

At  present,  most  UK  equi- 
ties ere  traded  via  a “quote- 
driven"  system  — based  on 
market  makers  quoting 
prices  at  which  they  will 
buy  and  sell  shares. 

But,  as  -the  Stock  Ex- 
change confirmed  yester- 
day. from  the  spring  of  next 
year  trading  ln  tbe  top  100 
shares  will  switch  to  an 


“order- driven”  mechanism 


which  tries  to  match  buy- 
ers and  sellers  directly. 

Market  makers  argue  that 
in  providing  liquidity  to  tbe 
equity  market  by  their  will- 
ingness to  buy  or  sell  on  de- 
mand, they  are  also  risking 
their  own  money  and  that 
justifies  their  exemption 
from  {damp  duty,  which  is 
levied  at  the  rate  of  one  half 
of  1 per  cent  on  each  trans- 
action. - 

Yesterday.  Mr  Clarke  In- 
dicated that  he  saw  “some 
merit  to  retaining  a distinc- 
tion, for  tax  purposes,  be- 
tween active  share  traders, 
who  provide  extra  liquidity 
to  the  market,  and  final 
investors." 

But  he  is  making  it  clear 
that  he  will  want  to  see 
market-making  firms,  cur- 
rently 27  in  number,  dem- 
onstrate they  deserve  their 
exemption  from  stamp  duty 


— which  brings  in  some 
£1.3  billion  a year  to  the 
Treasury  — by  showing 
that  they  make  “ a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  price 
setting”  as  well  as  “con- 
tributing substantial  extra 
liquidity’’. 

Consultation  on  a reform 
programme  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board  with  Mr 
Clarke  looking  for  a system 
which  is  “readily  police- 
able  and  enforceable.” 

The  Exchange  yesterday 
reported  a 44  per  cent  fall 
to  profits  to  £9.5  million  to 
the  year  to  March  31  be- 
cause it  spent  £19.5  million 
on  the  introduction  of  its 
new  electronic  settlement 
system- 

The  exchange  will  intro- 
duce the  paperless  Crest 
system  in  July  and  will 
gradually  phase  out  Its  ex- 
isting Talisman  system. 


Sooty  is  sold  on 
showbiz  bigtime 


ROGER  COWE  on 
a Blackpool 
glove  puppet’s 
48-year  career 

SOOTY,  who  cost  just 
7s  6d  (37.5p)  nearly  half 
a century  ago.  is  to  join 
the  list  of  children's  charac- 
ters hitting  the  big  time  after 
being  sold  yesterday  for  over 
£1  million  by  Matthew  Cor- 
bett, son  of  the  bear’s  inven- 
tor. 

The  buyer  of  the  television 
puppet,  merchant  bank  Guin- 
ness Mahon,  plans  to  invest 
£300.000  in  the  character  to 
create  the  kind  of  business 
which  now  surrounds 
Thomas  the  Tank  Engine. 

Noddy  and  other  Enid  Bly- 
ton  characters  were  recently 
sold  for  £14  million  to  the  Tro- 
eadero.  which  has  ambitious 
plans  to  exploit  them  in 
books,  videos,  toys  and 
events. 

Sooty  has  already  built  up 
sales  of  £1  million  a year  from 
toys  and  tricks,  and  is  li- 
censed to  stores  such  as 
Marks  & Spencer,  which  sells 
Sooty  cakes. 

Mr  Corbett  said  yesterday 
he  had  not  been  able  to  put 
enough  money  into  Sooty  to 


make  him  a merchandise 
star. 

A spokesman  for  Guinness 
Mahon,  which  is  backing  tbe 
management  team  in  The 
Global  Rights  Development 
Fund,  said  the  character 
would  be  updated  and  ex 
plotted  in  different  formats 
and  territories.  There  are  al 
ready  plans  for  TV  series  in 
Japan  and  the  US. 

Mr  Corbett  will  remain  as  a 
consultant  until  he  retires 
when  he  reaches  50  in  two 
years'  time.  With  the  kind  of 
puns  which  could  grace  a 
Sooty  TV  script  be  quipped 
“I  have  worked  hand  in  glove 
with  Sooty  for  the  past  20 
years  but  now  It  is  time  for 
him  to  stand  on  his  own  two 
feet.  My  wife  Sally  and  I are 
delighted  with  the  deal  and 
Sooty  is  as  happy  as  a bear 
with  a jar  of  honey." 

Sooty  first  became  a TV 
star  in  1956  after  his  first 
owner.  Harry  Corbett,  was 
spotted  by  a BBC  talent  scout- 
Mr  Corbett  was  a part-time 
puppeteer  who  bought  the 
bear  in  Blackpool  in  1948  to 
amuse  his  children. 

His  son  Matthew  took  over 
in  1977  and  the  show  moved  to 
ITV.  Matthew  said  yesterday 
that  his  own  children  — a 
rock  musician,  a trainee 
teacher  and  a would-be  doctor 
— did  not  want  to  take  over. 


Sooty,  left,  and  his  ’consultant*  photogfaph  martin  argles 
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Election  winners 
in  short  supply 


Edited  by 
Alex  B rummer 

WHICHEVER  way  you 
cut  it,  the  British 
economy  is  not  per- 
forming in  the  way  the  Chan- 
cellor forecast  in  his  Novem- 
ber Budget.  Instead  of  the 
predicted  3 per  cent  growth, 
which  would  have  delivered  a 
better  outcome  for  public  bor- 
rowing. the  CBI  is  plumping 
for  2 per  cent,  which  is  where 
Kenneth  Clarke's  summer 
forecast  is  likely  to  come  out 
As  the  first  quarter  gross 
domestic  product  data  shows 
the  real  problem  for  the  econ- 
omy is  the  manufacturing 
sector  which  has  been  hin- 
dered by  slow  growth  in 
Europe,  the  build-up  of  stocks 
and  the  miserable  capital 
spending  which  comes  with 
gloomy  prospects. 

Looking  ahead,  the  CBI 
seems  to  think  that  manufac- 
turing ouput  will  continue  to 
be  sluggish  at  around  l per 
cent  this  year,  against  the  1.7 
per  cent  it  forecast  in 
February. 

Tbe  saving  grace  for  the 
Government  is  that  the  con- 
sumer sector,  which  was  so 
constrained  during  the  early 
part  of  this  upswing  in  the 
economic  cycle,  is  now  look- 
ing healthier.  The  first  quar- 
ter GDP  data  show  spending 
to  have  been  more  buoyant  in 
the  first  quarter  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
that  was  before  the  April  tax 
cut  and  the  most  recent 
reductions  in  mortgage  rates 
started  to  come  through. 

Neverthiess,  this  is  not  the 
consumer  boom  which  many 
analysts  see  as  the  real  dan- 
ger to  stability  in  the  econo- 
my. Retail  sales  in  April  were 
below  expectations,  but  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  is  still 
in  the  order  of  2.2  per  cent 
The  April  figures  were  less 
strong  than  might  have  been 
hoped  because  of  setback  in 
household  goods.  But  the  im- 
provement in  the  housing  sec- 
tor, together  with  the  healthy 
revival  reported  in  home  fur- 
nishings at  Marks  & Spencer, 
suggests  that  this  is  not  too 
much  to  worry  about 
Where  there  is  room  for 
concern  is  the  impact  of 
slower  growth  on  the  PSBR. 
already  battered  by  tax  short- 
falls and  the  cost  of  the  beef 
crisis.  As  the  CBI  observes  in 
its  new  forecast  the  room  for 
tax  cuts  appears  to  be  increas- 
ingly limited.  It  suggests  that 
there  is  only  safely  room  for  a 
giveaway  of  around  £2  billion. 
This  is  hardly  an  election 
winning  number. 


Telecom  legacy 

DICK  Brown,  the  Ameri- 
can telecom  executive 
soon  to  take  the  helm  at 
Cable  & Wireless,  will  find 
that  the  financial  housekeep- 
ing has  been  well  done,  de- 
spite all  the  distractions  of 
the  putative  merger  with  Brit- 
ish Telecom. 


At  first  sight,  the  group's  59 
per  cent  profit  rise  looks  stun- 
ning, though  when  excep- 
tional items  are  stripped  out 
the  rise  is  a more  modest  10 
percent. 

But  Hongkong  Telecom  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  restructur- 
ing of  Mercury  Communica- 
tions is  bearing  fruit,  and 
some  associated  ventures  are 
moving  into  the  black. 

Gearing  is  up.  reflecting  the 
Vebacom  deal  in  Germany, 
but  is  expected  to  fall  during 
the  current  year,  while  head 
office  costs  have  been  halved 
over  the  past  three  years. 

However,  there  will  still  be 
plenty  for  the  new  chief  exec- 
utive to  get  his  teeth  into. 
Mercury  still  has  a long  way 
to  go,  both  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency and  growth. 

Further  afield,  success  in 
Europe  will  depend  upon 
picking  the  right  partners, 
while  expansion  in  the  Far 
East  will  depend  upon  steer- 
ing Hongkong  Telecom 
through  the  colony's  transi- 
tion to  Chinese  rule  without 
checking  new  developments 
or  partnerships  elsewhere  In 
the  region. 

If  anything  last  year's 
abrupt  departure  of  chairman 
Lord  Young  and  chief  execu- 
tive James  Ross,  coupled  with 
the  predatory  interest  from 
BT.  has  welded  the  remaining 
management  into  a more  de- 
termined team  than  before. 

Perhaps  Mr  Brown's  big- 
gest task  will  be  keeping  that 
enthusiasm  going  at  a time 
when  the  BT  merger  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  C&W  is 
virtually  bid  proof  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 


Burden  sharing 

Auditors  are  iikeiy  to 
find  little  sympathy  in 
their  attempt  to  shuffle 
away  from  liabilities  to  dis- 
gruntled shareholders  or  the 
buyers  of  businesses  whose  fi- 
nances turn  out  to  be  rather 
less  than  was  suggested  by 
the  certified  accounts.  But 
their  case  put  to  the  Govern- 
ment does  have  some  merit 
The  core  issue  of  joint  and 
several  liability  has  become  a 
bit  cf  a red  herring.  If  they 
don't  like  it  partnerships  can 
incorporate.  They  will  soon 
be  able  to  achieve  limited 
liability  in  Jersey  and  possi- 
bly elsewhere.  In  any  case, 
sharing  responsibility  as  well 
as  profit  is  a key  part  of 
partnership. 

The  more  difficult  issue  is 
proportionality  — paying  up 
according  to  the  degree  of 
negligence  which  remains 
even  if  limited  liability  pro- 
tects individual,  innocent 
partners. 

It  does  not  seem  sensible 
that  an  aggrieved  litigant  can 
sue  any  professional  for  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds  lost  in 
some  disaster,  even  if  the  ex- 
tent of  the  professional  negli- 
gence was  minor.  The  liabil- 
ity should  be  based  cm  tbe 
extent  of  the  negligence. 

There  are  two  problems, 
however.  First,  firms  have 
not  helped  matters  by  being 
too  scared  to  take  most  claims 
to  court,  thus  encouraging  lit- 
igants who  can  be  fairly  sure 
of  an  out-of-court  settlement 
Second,  auditors  and  others 
would  have  to  deliver  a better 
service  in  exchange  far  better 
protection,  and  that  is  far 
from  guaranteed. 


Magellan  chief  quits  as  he 
sails  into  poor-return  storm 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


JEFFREY  VI  NIK,  the 
$6  mill  ion -a- year  manager 
of  Fidelity  Magellan,  resigned 
yesterday  from  the  world’s 
largest  mutual  fluid  amid  crit- 
icism of  its  lacklustre  returns 
this  year. 

Mr  Ylnik  was  also  em- 
broiled in  controversy 
recently  for  making  upbeat 
comments  on  companies  at 
the  time  bis  $56  billion 
<£37  billion)  fund  was  selling 
those  shares. 

His  resignation  caps 
months  of  upheaval  at  Fidel- 
ity. the  colossus  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry  with 
3400  billion  in  assets  or  13  per 
cent  of  tbe  $3,000  billion 
Americans  have  invested  in 
mutual  funds. 

In  March,  Fidelity 
reshuffled  portfolio  man- 
angers  at  26  of  its  239  funds, 
but  left  Mr  Vinik  in  charge  of 


Its  flagship  Magellan  fund. 
Robert  Stansky,  who  like  Mr 
Vinik.  worked  under  mutual 
fund  legend  and  former  Ma- 
gellan manager,  Peter  Lynch, 
will  now  run  Magellan.  He 
takes  over  amid  widespread 
criticism  that  Magellan  has 
become  too  big  and  unwieldy. 

Some  analysts  have  urged 
Fidelity  to  either  close  Magel- 
lan to  new  investors  or  take 
the  more  radical  step  of 
breaking  It  up  into  four  or 
five  separate  funds. 

But  Magellan  is  hugely 
profitable  for  Fidelity  despite 
recent  weak  returns. 

FOr  tbe  last  five  years,  the 
fund  has  produced  an  average 
annual  return  of  15.7  per  cent 
one  and  a half  percentage 
points  better  than  the  Stan- 
dard & Poor’s  500-stock  inAwr. 
But  Mr  Vinfls's  performance 
fell  short  cf  that  of  Mr  Lynch 
under  whom  Magellan  en- 
joyed a 13.4  per  cent  advan- 
tage over  the  S&P. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Loss-maker  Iberia 
joins  talks  on  BA’s 
global  alliance 


The  Guardian  Friday  May  34 1996 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


The  Spanish  carrier,  which  I One  of  the  most  important 


has  been  in  the  red  for  some  gains  for  BA  in  a deal  with  a 
limp,  would  also  want  the  European  carrier  would  be  a 


RTTISH  Airways  is 


three  airlines  to  have  cross  considerable  reduction  in 


shareholdings  to  make  the  costs.  Senior  industry  manag- 
aereement  “more  solid”.  ers  have  stressed  that  some  of 


planning  to  extend  agreement  “more  solid”. 
Its  influence  in  Iberia  said  that  “nej 


Europe  beyond 
France  and  Germany  with  a 
possible  link-up  with  the  loss- 
making. heavily-subsidised 
Spanish  state  airline,  Iberia. 

Hie  tie-up  would  also  give 


Iberia  said  that  “negptia-  the  access  charges  to  key  air- 
tions  are  on  course”  with  sev-  ports  In  Europe  are  20-40  per 


eral  airlines.  Among  these  cent  up  on  their  equivalents 
are  the  Dutch  airline,  KLM,  in  the  UK. 


and  American  Airlines.  This  This  Is  one  reason  why  it  is 


could  be  significant  since  BA  so  costly  to  fly  from  Britain  to 


has  been  involved  in  well- 


BA  access  to  Iberia's  Latin  publicised  merger  talks  with 


some  destinations  in  Europe. 
For  a European  carrier,  a 


American  empire  where  the 
Spanish  carrier  remains  in- 
fluential, even  though  it  has 
been  forced  to  sell  most  of  its 
stake  in  the  Argentinian  air- 
line, Aerolienas  Argentina,  to 
pay  off  debts  of  £4-10  million. 

BA's  continuing  search  far 


American  and  in  a more  pri-  deal  with  BA  would  give  it 


vale  parley  with  Delta. 

Airline  business  deals  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  atti- 
tude of  governments.  Infor- 


improved  access  to  Heathrow. 

BA  would,  therefore,  dearly 
like  another  partner  in 
Europe.  Industry  observers 


mal  talks  this  week  between  suggested  Last  night  that  the 
the  British  and  American  de-  Spanish  government  would 


partments  of  transport  have 


a global  alliance  with  other  I achieved  very  little.  Formal 


carriers  has  been  going  on  for 
some  months.  News  of  a poss- 
ible connection  with  Iberia 
leaked  in  Holland  several 
months  ago,  but  it  was  con- 
firmed in  Madrid  yesterday 
by  sources  close  to  the  indus- 
try ministry.  BA  adopted  its 
norma]  stance  on  mergers,  by 
refusing  to  comment. 

The  Madrid  reports  suggest , 
that  BA  wants  to  buy  a 10  to  j 
15  per  cent  stake  in  Iberia  at  a 1 
cost  of  sioo  million  (£65  mil- 
lion;. Iberia  said  that  it  was 
looking  for  a three -party,  stra- 
tegic agreement  with  “one  US 
and  another  European  air- 
line” as  part  of  its  plans  to 
create  a global  alliance. 


links  between  BA  and  an 


have  to  be  prepared  to  sell  off , 
a stake  In  Iberia  to  a company  ' 
like  BA.  The  changing  pollti- 


American  carrier,  plus  an-  cal  climate  in  Spain,  with  the 


other  European  carrier  like 
Iberia,  still  look  some  way  off. 

The  biggest  drawback  in  a 
BA-Iberia  link-up  is  the  par- 


recent  election  of  a right-wing 
administration  makes  that 
more  likely. 

In  general,  European  air- 


lous  state  of  the  Spanish  car-  lines  are  making  more  profit 


rier.  It  lost  almost  £300  mil-  than  for  some  time,  Operating 


lion  last  year,  although  since  profits  on  international 
then  the  management  has  in-  routes,  after  interest  charges. 


troduced  savage  cost  cutting 
to  try  and  get  into  the  black 
within  a year. 


totalled  §1.05  billion  in  1995 
compared  with  a loss  of 
S90  million  in  1994.  The 


Until  Iberia's  emergence  as  I Association  of  European  Air- 


Cloudy  start . . . Chief  executive  Ian  Harvey  (right)  and  finance  director  Rusi  Kathoke  concentrating  on  existing  inventions  photograph:  sean  smith 


a candidate,  BA's  most  likely 
partner  in  Europe  has  looked 
like  KLM,  with  whom  it  has 
been  talking  for  some  time. 
The  talks  have  not  collapsed 
but  they  are  in  cold  storage. 


lines  said  that  the  results 
were  due  to  cost  savings,  al- 
though the  bulk  was  passed 
on  in  the  form  of  lower  fares 
both  in  Europe  and  long  haul 
flights. 


Red  ink  fails  to  slow  down  patent  long 


Tony  May 


Accountants  attack  law 
that  can  bankrupt  them 


TG  — one  of  the  more 
unusual  companies  on 
the  stock  market — was 


Resonance  Imaging  body 
scanner  which  made  the 
group  a £7.2  million  profit  last 
year. 

It  creates  patents  for  new 
technologies  and  licenses 


vestors  that  revenues  from 
patents  on  Pyrethrin.  a crop 


the  Torotrak  Infinitely  vari- 
able car  transmission  system, 


protection  agent  were  drying  which  included  an  agreement 


yesterday  unabashed  by  them  across  the  globe.  The 
reporting  a 1995  loss  of  company,  which  gets  its  in- 


Chief  executive  Ian  Harvey 
and  finance  director  Rusi 
KAthoke  were  keen  to  stress 


with  Toyota;  the  licensing  for 
daily  disposable  contact  lens 
technology  to  Bausch  & 
Lomb:  and  the  progress 


£2.74  million  on  turnover  of  ventions  from  universities. 
£20.7  million  for  Its  first  year  government-funded  research 


the  progress  made  in  creating  through  clinical  trials  of  the 
value  from  the  portfolio  of  company's  pharmaceutical 


Roger  Cowe 


of  the  current  situation  and  I means  that  any  partner  in  a 


THE  accountancy  pro- 
fession yesterday 
launched  a campaign 
to  change  the  law  on  profes- 
sional liability  to  escape 
the  risk  of  individual  part- 
ners* personal  bankruptcy 
in  multi-millian-poand  neg- 
ligence actions. 

The  Institute  of  Direc- 
tors, the  London  Invest- 
ment Banking  Association 
and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pension  Funds 
joined  the  leading  accoun- 
tancy bodies,  actuaries  and 
professionals  from  the 
building  industry  in  a 15- 
strong  group  urging  the 
Government  look  into  joint 
and  several  liability. 

Graham  Ward,  who  has 
led  the  English  chartered 
accountants*  professional 
liability  campaign,  said; 
“The  fact  that  so  many  and 
so  diverse  a group  of  influ- 


the  urgency  with  which 
further  action  is  needed.’* 

In  addition  to  the  princi- 
ple of  joint  and  several 
liability,  they  want  to  end 
the  position  where  firms 
can  be  sued  for  massive 
losses  regardless  of  the  scale 
of  their  negligence.  “Pro- 
portionality" has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  US,  is  funda- 
mental to  European  Union 
law  and  is  being  adopted  in 
Commonwealth  countries. 

The  campaign  has  been 
sparked  by  the  rising  tide 
of  multi-million  pound  neg- 
ligence claims  against  ac- 
countancy firms  and  other 
professional  partnerships,  I 


firm  can  be  bankrupted  if  a 
huge  negligence  claim  is 
successful. 

Some  firms  have  decided 
to  convert  to  limited  com- 
panies, while  the  States  of 
Jersey  has  published  a law 
which  will  allow  firms  to 
register  there  as  limited 
liability  partnerships. 

But  the  accountants  and 
others  want  the  mainland 
law  changed.  In  their  letter 
to  the  trade  and  industry 
secretary.  Ian  Lang,  they 
say:  “We  all  share  one  over- 
riding concern,  based  on  a 


as  a quoted  public  company.  establishments  and  compa-  They  highlighted  the 
It  has  patents  on  1,300  in-  nies  on  both  sides  of  the  At-  launch  by  Zeneca  of  the  anti- 
ventions  — possibly  the  best  lantic,  has  to  take  a long-term  cancer  drug  Tomudex:  the 
known  being  'the  Magnetic  view  and  had  warned  new  in-  continuing  development  of 


key  technologies. 

They  highlighted  the 
launch  by  Zeneca  of  the  anti- 


portfolio. 

Since  it  had  so  many  pat- 
ents on  its  books,  it  had  be- 
come more  selective  in  add- 
ing to  its  portfolio  and  was 


| concentrating  Instead  on  in- 
creasing the  payoff  from  ex- 
isting inventions. 

But  since  it  can  take  many 
years  before  inventions  yield 
significant  income  the  group 
is  still  looking  for  promising 
new  ideas  and  could  not  resist 
taking  cm  104  new  inventions 
In  the  past  year. 

Potential  winners  in  its 
stable  include  a new  form  of 
hip  implant  and  a turbulence 
control  device  for  ship  hulls. 


News  in  brief 


Burford  seeks  £141m 
for  further  growth 


Toyota  profits  accelerate 


Kevin  Rafferty 


ota  changed  its  accounting 
period  to  end  its  financial 


Most  analysts  believe 
that  Toyota’s  predictions 


THE  Burford  Holdings  property  group  asked  shareholders  fbr 
£141.7  millian  yesterday  to  finance  further  growth.  Atwofbrfive 
rights  issue  at  122p  a share  was  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  ofa 
portfolio  of  seven  properties  from  Shell  Pensions  Trust  for  £708  mil- 
lion and  win  leave  the  group  room  in  its  balance  sheet  to  spend  a 


TOYOTA.  Japan’s  giant 
motorcar  producer, 
showed  its  power  yes- 
terday when  it  announced 
worldwide  pre-tax  profits 
of  420  billion  yen  (£2.65 
billion)  on  sales  that  were 
slightly  lower  at  10.719  bil- 
lion yen. 

The  big  profits  were  a 
tribute  to  Toyota’s  deter- 
mined cost  catting,  and  the 


conviction  that  the  present  I farther  £288  mOlioh  on  property  acquisitions. 


regime  is  not  only  unfair 
but  also  damaging  to  eCO- 


The  scale  of  claims,  most  of  nomic  efficiency.* 


which  are  settled  out  of 
court,  has  led  to  insurers 
withdrawing  from  the  mar- 
ket for  professional  indem- 
nity cover,  leaving  firms 
highly  exposed. 


In  an  initial  review  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  Law  Com- 
mission concluded  there 
was  no  legal  case  for  a ftill 
Inquiry.  But  Gerry  Acher, 
chairman  of  the  English 
chartered  accountants' 


Nigel  Wray,  Burfard'schairman.  said  the  issue  would  enaWe  the 
group i to  pursue  new  opportunities.  Hie  group,  which  last  hit  the 
headlines  when  ft  demerged  its Trocadero  entertainment  operation 
In  tiie  heart  ofLondcn,  said  tte  properties  it  was  buying  were  let 
principally  to  retail  and  hotel  groups  and  would  provide  an  annual 


year  in  March  rather  than  are  conservative  if  any- 


in  June. 


thing.  Enda  Clarke  of 


But  the  carmaker  said  Dresdner  Klein  wort  Ben- 
that  the  pre-tax  profit  for  son  said  yesterday  that 


the  year  that  ended  in 
March  was  equivalent  to  a 


“the  momentum  will  start 
to  build  up  in  the  second 


14.8  per  cent  rise  on  a full  I half”  as  the  economy  im- 


rental  iiKXHrecf  £45  million —rismg  to  £69  million  ovk”  the  next  few  company  forecasts  even 


years.  — Tory  Mqy 


“The  fact  that  so  many  and  Partnerships  are  particu-  chartered  accountants' 
so  diverse  a group  of  influ-  larly  vulnerable  because  audit  faculty,  said  the  tra- 
ential  bodies  should  come  all  partners  are  jointly  lia-  ditional  principles  were 
together  in  this  way  speaks  ble  for  the  negligence  of  “out  of  step  with  co miner- 
volumes  about  the  severity  any  one  of  them,  which  rial  life". 


Names  set  to  back  rescue 


rial  life”. 


Drinks  lobby  steps  up 
campaign  to  free  spirit 


NAMES  at  Lloyd's  of  London  are  poised  to  give  the  insurance 
market’s  £3.1  billion  rescue  package  their  overwhelming  support 
according  to  a survey  conducted  fay  market  research  group  Mori. 
Of  the  500  Names  questioned,  79  per  cent  said  they  now  planned  to 
support  the  deal,  which  has  recently  been  increased  from  its 
original  level  of  £2. 8 billion. 

A Lloyd's  spokesman  said  the  market  regularly  carried  out 
such  surveys.  He  added  that  support  for  the  plan  was  growing 
among  die  Names  — last  November  only  58  per  cent  had  been  in 
flavour.  Next  month,  the  Names  are  due  to  receive  updated 
individual  statements  on  the  de&L  — Pauline  Springett 


better  times  ahead,  predict- 
ing that  the  profits  of  the 
parent  will  rise  by  40  per 
cent  this  year  as  the  econo- 
my picks  up. 

The  results  are  not  di- 
rectly comparable  with  the 
previous  year  because  Toy- 


year  basis  whereas  sales 
dipped  by  1 per  cent. 

The  still  better  perfor- 
mance for  the  current  year 
will  come  from  "cost  cut- 
ting and  the  yen."  said  vice 
chairman  Masami  Iwasaki, 
clearly  relieved  that  the 
Japanese  currency  has  soft- 
ened to  107  against  the  US 
dollar,  compared  with  a 
high  of  80  reached  in  April 


proves  and  Toyota  sees  the 
benefit  of  the  softening  yen. 
Toyota  was  the  founder  of 
the  “lean  and  mean"  pro- 
duction system  now  adop- 
ted worldwide,  and  will 
gain  even  more  from  hav- 
ing cut  its  costs. 

Nevertheless,  conserva- 
tive Toyota,  got  a shock 
when  its  share  of  the  Japa- 
nese domestic  market  slip- 


last  year  when  the  soaring  ped  last  year  to  39  percent, 
yen  was  hurting  Japanese  below  the  magic  40  per  cent 


exports. 


Childrens  World  lives  on 


Roger  Cowe 


OUTLOOK/  Markets  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Far  East  and  Latin  America  will  open  up, 
claims  the  alchohol  industry,  if  UK  cut&taxes 
on  booze  now.  Pauline  Springett  reports 


GEC  in  IIS  link-up 

such  calls  are  likely  to  be  GEC  has  joined  forces  with  the  US  aerospace  group  Hughes  in  an 
more  frequent  and  vociferous  attempt  to  win  a £650  million  missile  order  from  the  RAF.  GEC 
from  all  parts  of  the  industry,  win  act  as  subcontractor,  assembling  American  cruise  missiles 


The  difficulty  for  the  Govern-  for  Tornado  bombers.  The  deal  would  give  GEC  about  1 0 per  cent 


znent  is  that,  however  cogent  of  the  total  value  of  the  order, 
the  industry's  arguments,  it  The  company  originally  submitted  its  own  product  for  the 

will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  Conventionally  Armed  Stand-off  Missile  order.  The  company 
avoid  outraging  the  anti-alco-  faces  competition  from  several  otter  groups,  including  British 
hoi  lobby.  Aerospace.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  is  likely  to  announce  its 

There  is  also  the  argument  choice  this  summer. — Chris  Barrie 
that  although  the  economy 


FREE  our  spirits  and  give  The  Scotch  Whisky  Associ- 
Britain  a boost  said  the  ation  argues  that  Scotch  Is  be- 
Scotch  Whisky  Assoc ia-  coming  increasingly  sought 
tion  and  its  sister  the  Gin  & after  as  a status  drink.  Once 


The  Scotch  Whisky  Associ-  There  is  also  the  argument 
ation  argues  that  Scotch  Is  be-  that  although  the  economy 
coming  increasingly  sought  may  benefit  from  alcohol 


Vodka  Association  of  Great  the  basic  Scotch  becomes  es- 
Britain  this  week.  tabiished  for  the  masses,  it  ar- 

Well,  okay,  what  they  actu-  gues,  more  mature,  expensive 
ally  said  was  that  the  Govern-  brands  become  fashionable, 
ment  should  reduce  the  tax  on  It  is  not  just  the  spirits  in- 
spirits in  the  next  budget  dustry  which  is  lobbying  for 
This  is  a long-running  cam-  lower  taxation.  The  Brewers 


sales  in  terms  of  jobs  and  tax 
revenue,  it  also  has  to  pay  for 
the  social  and  health  prob- 
lems caused  by  alcohol  abuse. 
In  the  same  vein  it  is  also  po- 


Asda  pumps  up  petrol  war 


It  is  not  just  the  spirits  in-  tentially  awkward  for  the 
dustry  which  is  lobbying  for  Government  to  be  an  over-en- 


thusiastic champion  of  say. 


ASDA  escalated  the  petrol  price  war  yesterday  by  announcing 
that  it  will  sell  petrol  at  cost  price  from  tomorrow  at  its  10 
hypermarkets.  Marketing  director  Gwyn  Burr  said:  "Our  inten- 
tion is  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant  claims  and  deliver  honest 
value  and  low  prices." 

The  “profit-free"  policy  will  mean  a reduction  of  about  1 p per 


STOREHOUSE,  the  BbS 
and  Mothercare  group, 
has  had  second  thoughts 
about  abandoning  the  name 
of  Childrens  World,  the  out- 
of-town  store  chain  it  bought 
from  Boots  in  February. 

Blit  the  chain's  Nottingham 
head  office  will  be  closed  by 
the  end  of  September,  as  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
quisition. with  the  loss  of  130 
jobs.  Staff  are  being  inter- 
viewed this  week  and  next. 
Many  will  transfer  to  other 
Storehouse  operations  or 
back  to  Boots,  but  Storehouse 
said  yesterday  that  there 
would  be  some  redundancies. 
A small  number  of  stores 


will  also  be  closed,  where 
they  are  too  near  Mothercare 
outlets. 

The  integration  of  Chil- 
drens World  is  expected  to 
cost  about  £17  million. 

Storehouse  chief  executive 
Keith  Edelman  said  yesterday 
it  was  unlikely  that  the  58 
Childrens  World  stores  would 
simply  be  relabelled  as  Moth- 
ercare. A combination  of  the 
two  names  is  one  option  being 
considered,  as  Storehouse  ex- 


suitable  for  the  Mothercare 
out-of-town  format 
Mothercare  chief  executive 
Simon  Hughes  said:  “We  have 
a lot  to  learn  about  the  out-of- 
town  market" 

Storehouse  announced  pre- 
tax profit  of  £110  million,  an 
increase  of  Just  over  a fifth 
despite  disappointing  sales 
last  year.  Sales  edged  ahead 
to  £1,084  million  despite  the 
opening  of  10  new  BhS  stores 
and  nine  new  Mothercare 


ecu  fives  assess  the  stores  of  shops. 

which  they  finally  took  con-  Mr  Edelman  said  that  BhS 


troJ  last  Friday. 

He  said  the  Mothercare  ap- 
proach “would  be  central  to 
the  trading  strategy"  of  the 
acquired  chain,  but  many 
Childrens  World  stores  are  in 
poor  sites  and  may  not  be 


sales  had  been  held  back  be- 
cause the  chain  was  concen- 
trating on  avoiding  surplus 
stocks,  but  he  promised 
greater  emphasis  on  pushing 
up  sales  this  year,  without 
sacrificing  profit  margins. 


paign.  which  was  energised  and  Licensed  Retailers  Scotch  whisky,  to  developing  litre,  with  the  price  of  unleaded  petrol  failing  to  50.9p  at  theeight 


last  year  when  the  Chancellor 
took  the  rare  step  of  slicing 
4 per  cent  off  tax  on  spirits. 


Association  publishes  a 
report  today,  claiming  cheap 
beer  smuggled  across  the 


The  basic  point  of  the  lob-  Channel  costs  every  pub  in 


bylng  Is  that  the  industry  be- 
lieves the  UK  taxes  its  spirits 
too  highly.  This  makes  it 
tricky  for  the  UK  to  urge 
other  countries  to  reduce 
their  own  taxes  or  to  remove 
the  400  trade  barriers  that 
hamper  the  worldwide  export 
of  spirits. 

The  industry's  traditional 
markets  of  the  UK,  US  and 
parts  of  Europe  are  flat  even 


the  country  £3,000  a year  in 
lost  sales. 

The  brewers  estimate  that 


countries. 

The  spirits  industry  has 
thought  of  all  this.  At  this 
week's  seminar  for  MPs,  Mar- 
tin Riley,  a brand  manager  at 
drinks  group  Allied  Domecq, 


English  sites  and  49.9pat  Edinburgh  and  Govan.  — Roger  Cowe 


MPs  decide  freight  line  fate 


THE  fete  ofa  £3  billion,  200-mile  rail  freight  line  project  between 


more  than  1.1  million,  pints  a could  actually  improve,  for 


argued  that  the  UK  industry  I the  Midlands  and  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  to  be  left  to  a decision  by 


day  were  sold  illegally  in  this  Instance,  the  problem  of  alco- 


country  last  year  after  having  hoi  abuse  in  Russia. 


been  bought  in  France.  He  reasoned  this  was  be- 


French  rates  of  excise  duty  cause  the  consumption  of  im- 


Parliament,  rail  minister  John  Watts  announced  yesterday.  The 
line  has  been  heavily  criticised  by  Tory  MPs  and  local  authorities, 
and  the  Government  believes  it  has  found  a neat  way  to  squash 
the  idea. 

One  eft the  mod  controversial  propositions  is  for  a six-mile 


NOTICE  TO 
CLYDES DALE  BANK 
ACCESS  ACCOl ATHOLDFRS 


are  about  4p  a pint  compared  ported  spirits  is  changing  the  [ tunnel  to  be  built  between  Olympia,  cutting  straight  through 


to  the  UK  rate  of  over  30p. 


way  Russians  drink  — they  central  London  to  Streatham.  Other  sections  would  also  have  to 


Robin  Simpson,  director  of  I are  discovering  the  delights  be  built  beside  existing  track.  Labour  has  opposed  the  project  and. 

the  aSSOCiation,  Said]  “The  SO-  ' lonomn  inrf  — «»— » . = — ■ 


in  decline,  and  prices  are  lution  to  this  problem,  which 
underpressure.  is  threatening  pubs  and  en- 


of  sipping  a long  gin  and  tonic 
In  a bar  instead  of  swigging  a 


Whisky  galore 


Venezuela  1-8B 


The  answer  is  to  export  outraging  crime,  is  to  cu 
more  whisky,  gin  and  vodka  beer  tax  in  Britain  now.” 
to  countries  where  they  are  Over  the  summer,  in 
not  natural  tipples.  In  many  run-up  to  the  next  Budget, 
cases,  the  market  is  there  and 
waiting  to  be  exploited  since 
the  countries  already  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  local 

liquor.  It  is,  anticipates  the  Sales  ol  Scotch  Whisky  to  tf* 
industry,  possible  to  persuade 
such  countries  that  British  Venezuela  1.BB 
imported  spirits  are  "aspira- 
tional"  drinks.  f 

The  big  opportunity  mar-  _ . n .farm 

kets  for  UK  spirits  are  East-  yiaaand  l.  ■■ ~ 

em  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America.  In  both  Rye*""1 

Poland  and  Russia,  for  vRfT  4 

instance,  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  domestic 
vodka  per  person  (including  Australia  2^e 
infants  and  the  very  old)  is  12  ' ^ 

bottles.  In  South  Korea.  21  South  Alrica  2.76 

bottles  of  spirits  are  con-  ^1Ilh  

sumed  per  head  each  year.  ®°u,h  3-21  


is  threatening  pubs  and  en-  neat  bottle  of  vodka  on  the 
couraging  crime,  is  to  cut  the  back  seat  of  a car. 


in  the  unlikely  event  eft Parliament  approving  the  sdieme,  it 
would  have  to  face  a difficult,  local  public  Inquiry.  — Keith  Harper 


ser  tax  in  Britain  now."  To  which  one  listener  res- 

Over  the  summer,  in  the  ponded.  “I  suppose  you'd 
in-up  to  the  next  Budget,  prove  to  me  the  world  is  flat" 


Pep  ban  appeal 


Clydesdale  Bank  PLC  announces  lhat  ihe  interest  rate  charged  to  its 
personal  ACCESS  ACCOUNTHOLDERS  will  be  reduced  to  1.65%  per  month 
for  both  Advances  and  other  transactions  with  effect  from  1st  June  1996. 
From  1st  June  1996  interest  and  charges  are  equivalent  to  an  Annual 
Percentage  Rate  (APR)  as  stated  in  the  examples  below. 


Sales  of  Scotch  Whisky  to  the  major  maikets.  percentage.  1995 


Thailand 
228 


EU  (excluding  UK)  37.42  > 

US  12.20 


Q 


SCOTTISH  Amicable  is  to  appeal  against  the  taxman's  ban  on  its 
new-styte  Personal  Equity  Plan.  which  attempted  to  shelter  in- 
vestments of  up  to  £50,000  from  tax — rather  than  the  £6,000 
maximum  allowed  hy  tto  Inland  Rwirhiip.  Thommpany  fflainn 
that  the  Revenue  had  given  its  Pep  the  green  light,  before  ft  was 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  mouth,  and  claims  that  to  outlaw 
it  retrospectively  means  hundreds  of  investors  who  have  cashed 
in  other  investments  will  lose  out. 

The  Pep  allowed  investments  (ft  between  £10,000  to  £50,000  to  be 
sheltered  via  the  ordinary  shares  of  Amicable  Strategy  Pep.  a split 
capital  trust  Shares  worth  £6,000  could  be  held  in  the  Pep,  but 
.these  would  own  the  income  and  capital  growth  of  other  shares 
and  warrants  held  outside  the  Pep.  — Teresa  Hunter 


CREDIT  LIMIT 

APR 

CREDIT  LIMIT 

APR 

£500 

24.1% 

£1,500 

22.5% 

£750 

23.3% 

£2,000 

22.3% 

£1,000 

22.9% 

£3,000 

22.1% 

Australia  2J56 


New  food  group  chief 


Condition  5 (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Conditions  of  Use  will  be  amended 
accordingly  with  effect  from  1st  June  1996. 


South  Alrica  2.76 


South  Korea  3-21 


Japan  3.96 


Source:  Scotch 
Whisky  Association 


DAVID  NEWTON  is  to  be  replaced  after  three  years  as  chief 
executive  of  food  group  HHlsdown  Holdings  by  former  Mars 
executive  George  Greener,  who  takes  over  on  July  1.  Mr  Greener 
was  until  recently  chief  executive  of  BATs  financial  services 
operations,  after  joining  from  Mars  in  1991.  — Roger  Cbwe 
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Racing 


2.10  But  Why 
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Derby  value  would  be  hit 
by  supplementary  entry 
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Sneraan, 


THERE  were  23  accep- 
tors at  yesterday’s  for- 
feit stage  for  the  Vo- 
dafone Epsom  Oaks  to 
bo  run  on  Friday.  June  7,  but 
the  door  remains  open  for  a 
supplementary  entry'  at  a cost 
of  £15,000  eight  days  before 
the  race. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  of 
these  as  Henry  Cecil  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  sup- 
plement Magnificent  Style, 
his  impressive  Musidora 
Stakes  winner. 

No  such  supplementary  ex- 
ists for  the  Derby,  of  course, 
and  if  owners  have  not 
entered  their  colts  either  as 
yearlings  or  at  the  late  entry 
stage  in  April,  costing  £8,000. 

1 they  must  sit  and  suffer  on 
the  day  as  0 possibly  inferior 
animal  wins  and  instantly  be- 
comes worth  a fortune. 

That  at  least  used  to  be  the 
case.  But  although  it  might  be 
good  to  talk  telephone  num- 
bers any  mega-valuation  of 
the  Derby  winner  becomes 
hard  to  Justify  if  several  bet- ' 
ter  colts  are  known  to  be  kick- 
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ing  their  heels  In  their  boxes. 

With  the  internationalisa- 
tion of  racing  and  so  many 
alternatives  available,  the 
Derby,  although  the  richest 
race  in  Europe,  is  approach- 
ing the  stage  when  it  Is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  su- 
preme and  unmissable  test 
for  three-year-olds. 

Thus  with  its  prestige  and 
popularity  apparently  on  the 
wane,  the  argument  for  trying  i 
to  ensure  the  best  possible  1 
field  grows  ever  more  vocifer- 1 
oils,  and  if  this  means  a suppl- 
mentary  stage  or  even  a wild 
card  entry  then  so  be  it. 

That  would  seem  logical 
enough,  but  the  reason  why 
I Epsom  is  able  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  Derby  is  because 
of  the  initial  £250  entry  stage 
for  yearlings.  There  were,  for 
Instance.  820  yearling  entries 
Cor  this  year’s  race,  which 
netted  £155.000. 

Owners  then  pay  succes- 
sive additional  amount  total- 
ling £4,750  to  have  a runner. 

The  argument  against  a 
supplementary  entry,  no  mat 
ter  how  high  the  cost,  is  that 
it  would  discourage  the  huge 
initial  yearling  entry. 


Cecil . . . late  Oaks  entry 

It  would  be  easy  for  the 
owners  with  bottomless  pock- 
ets to  simply  sit  back  and 
then  weigh  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment when  it  became  clear 
where  their  strength  lay. 

One  way  the  value  of  the 
race  could  be  maintained 
whatever  the  method  of  entry 
would  be  if  the  Levy  Board 
contributed  considerably 
more  than  its  current  £11,610. 


George  Bull  can  break  the  ice  for  Hem 


Dick  hern.  75.  has 
held  a trainer's 
licence  since  1956  so 
is  well  used  to  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Job.  but  even  he 
must  be  finding  It  hard  to 
cope  with  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  season  so  far, 
writes  Chris  Haiokins. 

Biggest  let  down  has  been 
Alhaarth,  who  has  foiled  to 
come  up  to  expectations 
after  looking  as  if  he  could 
be  another  Nasbwan.  bat 
apart  from  that  Hem  is  still 
looking  for  his  first  winner. 

The  wait  should  end  at 
Nottingham  this  afternoon 


with  George  Bull  (3-50)  In 
the  Option  Claim  Legal  Ex- 
pense Handicap. 

This  gelding,  by  one  of 
Hera's  former  stars  Pe- 
toski,  looked  all  over  the 
winner  when  hitting  the 
front  three  out  at  Kempton 
recently,  but  faded  to  finish 
third  to  Roisin  Clover. 

It  Is  debatable  whether  he 
was  in  front  too  long  or 
simply  did  not  to  stay  the 
mile  and  a half.  Stable  opin- 
ion seems  to  favour  the  lat- 
ter explanation  as  he  is 
dropped  back  to  ten  fur- 
longs this  afternoon. 


Although  this  is  a 16-run- 
ner handicap  — the  sort  of 
race  usually  fraught  with 
danger  for  punters  — it  is  a 
modest  grade  "E”  affair  and 
Hem  is  not  asking  much  of 
a question  of  George  BnlL 

Nottingham  controver- 
sially decided  to  discon- 
tinue jump  racing  at  the 
track  and  put  all  their  eggs 
in  the  Flat  basket.  Judging 
by  the  size  of  the  fields 
there  today  the  decision  is 
soundly  based  and  the  rac- 
ing is  certainly 
competitive. 

There  are  23  runners  in 


the  opening  Arnold  Selling 
Handicap,  but  if  Scottish 
Park  (2^0)  reproduces  her 
good  third  to  her  stable 
companion  Cicerone  at 
Ripon  on  Sunday  she  will 
take  some  beating. 

That  was  her  first  run  for 
six  weeks  and  she  kept  on 
well  to  suggest  that  she  will 
be  well  sotted  by  today's 
extra  quarter  of  a mile. 

Lynda  Ramsden’s  stable 
has  hit  form  and  the  time 
may  be  ripe  for  the  frus- 
trating Bar&to  (2.5)  to  get 
bis  head  in  front  in  theRad- 
trliffp  Limited  Handicap. 


Pontefract  tonight 


I Nottingham  runners  and  riders 
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B 6-50400  ■LLBAN«(W)(D]EAlMn4-B-B IOHh*l 

7 «SBQ0-  HOYJU.COMEBUN  (212)  BUirny  7-5-6 T— 1i  in  0 

B 00-0040  BATTIK  COLOURS  02)  (D)  Dm  EMes  Wc*l  7-0-5  ___Mm1MIw4 

» «M*B  MUMUSWAY  (14)  WBMdr  7-6-5  Btarfti  Darar  ® 5* 

TOP  PPM  TB*tt  OpBun  P>—  ■,  fc—A  Tfc»  B*—  7,  H— «i  B 
IMSiMCmhM  B7  X Wn  0-1  (J  A Han*}  13 rat 

DiMwb'7-T  Oplom  Opee.  1M  Roased.  7-2  Sion*  Cram.  5-1  &aat  The  Rules.  7-1  BnnBim  Wtjr.  14-1 
44H  Duncar.  38-1  NuigMy  PBttA 


Dram  Mo  ad.  fi.  ♦ nisiln  IB DisiHbBIw 

2.20  4M0UMUIM  HANDICAP  M IfSISfBi  CZD70 

-I  acoo-o  MAWDON  (II)  WCby  5-10-0 

8 000004-S  MAMBA WaHT  nSJCDvyerV-O-IO — 

3 0521-00  SMM  SAB  NO  (50)  (DJ  Lord  HudJogSon  4-9-M 

4 004-000  O4WSTn0lI8R(lB|T  was  S4-6 

B 1165-50  sprmos  BMDGE  [371  {D)  U McCcmffidl  4-9-7  ...  .. 

3 025-500  TOUTS  MBT(23)(C)JBraiiey  6-9-4  

7 0300-00  MMI  LASS  {7)  441m  J Bm*r  5-0-4 

3 12-8031  AWCSIMK  POWER  (M)(0>J»>^D-9-4 — - 

B 7440230-  USMAN  (31*)  (D)J  King  1V0-3 

10  123004-  BIAMOIB  CROBM  (233)  {CO}  UsrtpWMf  5-3-2 

11  560400  80INI.Vltn)mjMmtM 44-2 

12  5005-25  MT  IIAMPBOMl  HBMCM  (1B|  P Bratn  4-0-0 

13  MIMS3  COH£DYRWB(14){D)NBany9-9-0  - — 

14  110000  MAZftLA (11)  A Sbeetai 4-0-0  _ 

IB  M108B  MECORAMK)  (IB)  K MorgM  4-3-12 

IB  00060S  BMSDT BMAPSMttM (38) PCwdrt4-B.11 

17  0300010-  8WCS  AMP  3UBAH  (377)  B CSEBMgs  6-4-U  

18  (W33043  SCOrnWPAiaC(S](D}Jl.  Huns  7-0-11  

18  062500  MJMHnmh  D Oepimi  10-0-10  — 

30  SOODMBATmBOT«mWE*ay4«4l 

*1  00-0800  HUHEASTDinr|Z7)  (IQ  NLM*adm  4-0-0 

23  ODWOO-  BMhPIMIN  ■ (227)  R Kedgm  S-B-7  

S3  000-00  BBMCTOaPBM  (17}  PM  MB31M  4-0-7 — 


T Sprat*  11* 

.CDwy*r2 

Afcara  Cm*  (7)10 

RU**22 

RNoghm  18 

zzssasr 

ACM17 

T Octal  4 
.-.XFSBraa 
Time 

. — .MCmttS* 

...JHnfaiqiM 

...  cMdwcnis* 

.T.JlPrackrZI 

IPB—ni  14 

PlWrlaia  3* 


3.50  QPT10II CLABI LSBAL  EZPQCSS  MOTSCnOM  HANDICAP  Ira  If  213f«s 

1 05C-6  QES&XT  5PWB&  t18)P  H»nR  4-10-0 IHraidit 

2 (V0012S-  VDHJl  PR^BKM  (240)  M ToraflEiM  4-0-12 PRubknaaS 

3 OE»-3  OKSAOfiBtaJ. (23) W Hern 4-00  .TSpnfc*4 

4 tSO-iM  SCOTTISH  BAWH  (14) (D) P Wefitaf  B-W RMmID 

5 OOfl  SQUARED  AWAT  (1 7}  J Psyne  4-8-1 ■Tt—maB 

3 0/00-600  COfBCWUCSI) (0)JPB4n» 5-0-0 _OBm*mM1S 

7 4-10500  0UBT0AI  (60)  JVtanoB  4-6-Q _KF4luil 

3 36013-0  BBIAT^BU (25} (CD) H CoAngnOge 4-0-11 JOahmlZ 

B 3EO-3  MASTDI1M-II (IT) NBMXagt  4-0-0 ACtatl 

10  tmiW  ZAMMMmjBrMley  5-7-0 — — HP*  BA  it 

11  eOOOO-O  FRESH  LOOK (21)  R Splrar  4-7-12 WXmmi»13 

12  OKMOS  BRONZI HAQUETTE (14) (ID T Knd 6-7-10 JBiH(9)1 

13  56004B  CHET  KtHBDOM  P4»  M Bnttln  S-7-10 DM*  CAm  11 

14  500060  PARONOMASIA  (4)  J L Hum  4-7-10 BMilrafT)  14* 

IB  OWM  ABtOUftn.VSTUMBNa (11} UnBvtAra Waring S-7-W  JB8Mw(3)7 

iSiman 

TOP  FORM  UPt  flaa«B«  Hii  B.  Mmtar  » S B T.  Mna  B 
1 Mb  EMt  km  7 B 1 3 F Nartao  1 1-1  (1  CsflMM  » ran 

RaMaai  9-2  Seoige  Bull  5-1  Voue  Pramera.  Scottoti  Bart*.  0-1  Uutor  I4-&N.  Zabran.  0-1  Brass 
5bq*as» 


TOP  FORM  TB>B  Mil  inramln  a,  Aaawian  P«i»ar7,C«raa4Y  Mrar  6 
IMBilaMm  Jactayl  • 0 AMactar  B-1  (P  McBrid^  23  im 

BmthpB-i  JUmciTB  Arnsr.  10-1  Scotssn  Part.  Canady  Aver.  13- 1 Babaaiyn.  14-1  Statbre  Bridge.  '6-1 
Mmzeramlo. 


IS  IP-OOOS  OLBRALLT  (14J  B Murray  S-7-12 

13  13-0242  QOIDDnm (4) (OJ U BrtBaie 6-7-TO  — OBrtnll 

14  038«HIBAROlA(11)(D>I»nEi»ne8liia8S«-7-1O KJMlhMarlO 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Dattag  CtoKar  8,  K>*4u>ay  RM  7,  QoU  DasA*  B 

IMWi  3Bm»HMW>  8 B B K FWm  T-1  pin  J Raamiaa0 12  nm 

BaOfcw  4-1  D*i«g  Ctorar.  M Hratrioy  Hfll  6-1  Kuwtioh.  SW  MaradaB.  7-1  EmsyeBme.  0-1  CaUer 
ybn,<MdD(B». 


7^5  HORTHOn  BAOHa  COUUBBB  CamnOMSSTAXB  2TD  BT  ttjms 

1 }M  eaiTD ROM UrtJRWKden  #-1  Kftfco3* 

s ii  mrrD-OA(sa)UBe4is-i mrmttml 

3 - 21  W04MKHTE (14) K ClBrawn 9-1 X»»Jn7 

4 221  RUOMAWAXnwa(3S)(OQI.6*89-7 PiMBdranrS 

B 400  FOOT BATTAUOB(B)(ORHomash«ad 0-13 TMasS 

B 13  ■ARATHOHMAID(*}RFal*y*-XI * r,B  |'4 

7 . 1 AlPMM  ran  (14)  D Letter  0-6 Lwaaria 

TOP  FORM  nPftAUmTlmaa,  lacfeyMB  T 
IBSB:  kmrvMaa  B It  1 0BMarf4-S  (D  U4ar)  S ms 

BaBtaM  3-1  A*tna  Twa.  B-t  (actryb-Oa.  Hade Anatentig.  6-1  MwBhoa  MMd.  6-1  FamBaBaBon.  EmTo 
Rio,  0-1  HacondBa 


8,05  VBUAM  mu.HMB8CAP  rm  tm  eajwr 

1 003-1  3JUMAM04)  CD}  J Dunlop  »^7 

2 343  VICTORY  BOUND  (IT)  UJofenMOnM 

3 506-0  PMUSTAR  (B)  J EuWea  9-2 

4 51036- KB*OWRW»RRAVBCM3)llUeatfw*-0 

s 580  AMOURS  UTOWA  (2*)  E &u*jp  B-C 

5 onMMfBir  RAM  (1B)U  BeU  8-12 — — 

T 00-041!  BMARIMI  CHARTER  {B)(BF>  Mrs  JRaraadasM 

8 356-2  BAHCII«JIRAa*(«»asN&io»-7 

• 400  4IOOLIHCHAY  (17|RWWaft#f  8-4  — - 


MM  Mkmli  • 1 X Wtad  10-1 » {»•  J BamaBaa)  B ran 

a^h,  a_i  Saimra.  7-2  W2xy  BooaS.  4-1  Srasriw  Charts.  0-2  Owaang  kaage,  8-1  Phnctar,  DM 
AtaoiiH  Utopia,  o-i  Bool  LMSMy. 


2.50  RADCUFPBLHMTOSTAKBBMSydSC2J81 

1 220162  C4KTAROMT  (13)  (DJNUfimodsn  5-9-7  .... 

2 S33V6  HTUtBAmOSHM  (IB)  (D)C  limy  4-4-7  . 

* 0-30302  BABATD  (14)  (D)  (BP)  lira  J Bimsaw  5-4-4 
4 550320- HICX04IYBLUS (200) KVargan6-«-4 

B 000000-  BIP(RSraKABI(22S)EM«7iam4^-4 

B 200-200  MOIUDB  (13]  (D)  Pat  IBfctiei!  6-CM 

T 0-334E  PXTRACO  W (D1 N Smtt  5-4-4 

8 000500  URMUBm (D) PHoMmgMM 

8 . 08080-4  CMD  OP  (22)  MMcConnart  4-0-4 

IB  16-5004  WILD PAtM (7) (OWffGonnan 

11  9)-0(DO  HRRIE IBHW  (IS)  PaUibctal  4-9-1 

12  3641-61  IQHBB  Hi  IWOWY  (33)  ff»  P Mrt*  1-8-12 

13  50-05  MWf  (11]  Rbnaara  9-8-6 

14  116-140  WiTII  (24)(CO)B  PatlflO  34-4 

IB  04B  OABBIOVtirrURB («)T NKIOMmS-MI  ._ 
IB  543300-  DmLT (SI  1)(D|D  Man*  1-3-6  

17  0B5-4  P7UIA13AY  LASS  (2^  Lord  Ttortwgdon  3-6-6 

18  SMBS  MtNCmmno (IS] B McMahon *4*  ... 


T...T...Tx  mmsTt*1  * 

C»aaBdar(T)1«» 

.Thraa3+ 

-HIMBhaa  14 

TTTT'T  Araarrta  Smhn  (5) 
IS 

I ZTTTj»  McCaBa(3]  1 
ZT1 — TAat3ar(7)13 

zzzsssa: 

6DidfiaM7 


1 34C245 

3 0-000 

3 003*00- 

4 04-0 

B 56-0 

B 45-0 

7 C3M0 

b own-s 

• 050000- 

10  5400- 

11  00-00 

12  0*0-630 

13  233-00 

14  5b‘-0000 

IB  OCOD- 

16  BOMB 

17  00-022 

18  0005165- 

19  (saws 

28  6.-000 


nex  APPRamew  mabh  HAimeAP  im  b^ 

BACXKAIOBt  [ST]  Ifaftya  Wara  4-6-TO 

TARtAN  (22)  0 Bald  no  4-9-6 

HARVEST  RSAPm(1B7]JUWTl8  44M 

PIBMeEnZBI  (13)  CChtyaa  3-4-6  

90CWTYBUUBCC22)  I BaU*  Dfi  3-6-6 

S1RAKMT  TnWOMa  (142)  P CO*  5-M 

BROUBHTOIP*  PHBW  (2^  J Eyre  5-4-2 

RAKKfTA  (7)  U*8  Gey  Kdnay  *-6-0 

EL  DOR  (IBS)  M Ryan  4-6-13 

OSCAR  ROSS  (2B8]  lorn  Hwfcngdos  3-5-12 

AQUA  HOLLEY  (22)  I Baftfeng  3-8-11  

BAD  wan  OB)  JBradtay  4-6-l1 

MBPS  CONTESSA  (4)U  Dads  W-6 

OPOma  HAIMS  (8]  N Berry  5-8-4 

SPA  LAME (213)  PVtaVm  3-8-4  — 

RUSTIC  SOHO  (42)  JWtertm  5-6-2  — 

R4  nAHABim  (11)  Pal  Urtetiel  3-8-0 

CIASSK  DAIST  (30)  RStM*r  3-7-11 ~ 

VOICES  IN  TUB  MCV  (IB)  * NewconM  M-11  — 


MOartaadO)  13 

_T  HaM  (S)  IT 

FTynm  (10)  IB 

C trad  dm  (0)1 6 

— gpaldOTMI(1(D1f 

I ANeCai*y(l0)7* 

THTIlMHMm(B)3 

jdSSm*113 

TTTTT-AEddanr»4* 

T AaUavSO 

attach  (S}> 

JMaA.fcf(7)12 

— J Marty  pj)B 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Such  an  amount  is  small 
compared,  for  instance,  to  the 
£32,760  which  goes  towards 
the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  and 
owners  are  being  blatantly  ex- 
ploited in  the  amount  they 
are  expected  to  put  up  for 
major  races.  If  there  are  25 
runners  in  this  year's  Derby 
the  total  value  of  the  race  will 
be  £889.750.  of  which  owners 
will  put  up  £489,750. 

Edward  Gillespie,  the  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  this  year’s 
Derby,  commented:  “Owners 
contribute  proportionately 
more  to  the  Derby  than  any 
other  race  although  it  is 
BHB’s  general  policy  is  to  try 
and  get  owners'  contributions 
down. 

"We  are  in  a dilemma  over 
the  Derby  because  we  want  to 
maintain  its  value  and  to  do 
this  the  yearling  entry  is  ab- 
solutely vital.  Epsom,  Voda- 
fone and  the  Levy  Board  are 
contributing  £400.000,  but  the 
Levy  Board’s  share  could 
hardly  be  called  3 princely 
sum. 

“The  whole  matter  of  types 
of  entry  and  whether  the  race 
remains  on  a Saturday  will  be 
discussed  fully  next  month 


H45r3M.idM1im.dT1tA»«nfltoa*4-4(BWH»i)12»»i 

~ — r~  * Ayaeagifl. 4-1  Jm«UMicb-S-i Ounwaal. *-i Piwsect.7-1  Banyrotts. tens . 

FORM  BraDR-AYMnnijLaeiiil  over  II  out  so  dives  mlh  winner.  2«fl  of  8 JU  Mnne  Tim, 

Smarter  a nanauaiaagf) 

JOIMT  VMmmhMta*.ica  b*b  headed  U*tssn®.2ni  of  4.  sn  m baand  wan  f»  r»<  iBrigMao  M 59y 
mi  tail 

iwm«— TAMhCaad.Heei»«vradnwFe<Hi3CBtrMon  «iuift4BB«urjE»>e4iCiriiArf  ao* 
44 

HMH9P«IBTB<0>3WKl  teaom.  knl Oft  Stare  pmalrara  oww  11  out  W ill  C.  sa  betansJ Legenj  o!  Aragon 
tHBurwwe  ii  wnmyli 


2.30  3PIBAI  Ml  A WIRT  Aft OCM3IOM  Km 
201  22<£]]0  MOMTMStARrtB)  PEram  4-7 


4 HAMHCAP  BVO  Of  C3.1 11 


imm 


laBSsMMmg  3 » O C Tap*  4-4  (J  W W*ttt)  14  ran 

Mhe  4-1  uamaiou.  S-i  uaevn  Zoroo  6-)  Mcnsnai.  umerc*  Piikbh.  iO-i  fmtat  Seccnaa. 
Punaa>.  Doug's  Ton*  IB  na  mini. 

RMMCUM-HAireAMUi&4  m iw  a lea  aau  3.  loned  in*«)e  last  Lep  on  wo.  mu  at  Hamflao  9 
MS  hvy.  Duiing  Ccrenta  a hd.  8 ran. 

MAlMdRZAMDOl  Ratal  taiw>  tea  over  11  eA  uun  (eKtaa  ei<3  coa  pace.  2alan7.3flJieftir<10esen 
lym  iTreriiilnnhn  PATHA2E.  Room  tar  sdo.  rear  Hi  stared  on  final  a.  nd  raasB  pucak.  M 
!*»  711.  OOUSS  FQU.Y-  Rased  Ur  sine,  net  Seer  run  o*r  a ouL  upl  on  haal  htftosg.  6B  IMi  1 1ll. 
■DHTHEBTAM Speed  omt  3!.  I ipi  d O.  IB  BMund  Prjtcery  Sound  [Cnoatai  8 gdl 
UMPBCX  nmerin  Tiataco  taeoeis.  cwleegea  o ear  ilout.  no  un.  4Ui  H li  3J  btiM  Jnta  Bee 
(CftfftsJe  5r  sita  gfr. 

FARBSASKCOMDAi  Owpatrt  hatf*Jy.  some  last  neao«ay.  Elh  el  12.  B betuto  U^ar  Onaltty  iBeuefley  Sf 
odnsasgl) 


3.00 

301  DB4636  EABD  ON  THE  BUN  (•)  (O  (D)  B UcUohon  4-10-0 LDaOMl  a 

302  5165-300  BABBAMOJA (IT) (D) J FaiGmakt 5-fr-8  .. PuMtI 

308  013-3*0  SHMBHUUI  (34)  (D)C  Patter  4-9-5 JCmtoSI 

304  13D4XB  UPBI  RA4ttS(20)(CO)  U Harmnnil  5-8-11 .«  Camo2 

305  05-6C01  REVraAMDTMCXIffigS  [41)00  A Briar  5-0- ID XDmM)r4 

3BB  3220-04  NORDIC  BMSZE  (13)  A Bailer  4-8-0 MEMmyB* 

307  09S— 1 1D  TATNCA  (IT)  (D)  G Hfragg  66-7 01—1)1  (7)11 

30B  431144  MOM PROaOMmcmn Fancy  8«-7 ACaMaaM 

BOB  0*5346  <3  FACTOR  (41)  DBapaoJQKttt  4-6-3 AMmMT 

310  32000!  DUKE VAUHTOIO (14) (D) R HolHnshead --  P F4aa*y  (5)  10 

311  3D2-622  SOLUM  FRANK  (13)  (CD)  T EasierOy  4^-0 iCtnodi  3 

TOP  FO—  Dps;  Brad  OdDw  Am  B,  RtwradlMdoean  7,  MM  PraMum  ■ 

1 BB&  Op  h Hrama 4 8 6 i CmraE  1 0-1  (M  NaemnM)  1 1 ran 

Bantam 7-4  BandOD  The  Run.  5-1  Mgn  Phuuibl  7-1  Boftn  Fra*k.6-i  lib  In  Ftoinm  Rerareod TtaotMm. 
DeteVaieMmt.  i i 

FORM  013  DE-HAND  OH THE  RUttTndtad  laaden.  Mid  driven  orar  Tl  dul  nal  pice  to  Bu  Benge.  Stti  of 
Q.  a beUto  FimtolMd  (Yot  1m  Me  00 

MBH  PRSnUbfftonmra.siayMcn  Ml  taBKle  r— haieaa  4tfi  01 16  4 Maim  NenCeflWy  (Ttank  in 
hesgdfclPIN  FLAMES.  Nearer  beltar  than  mto-dWimm.  10Di(Mil4q. 

BOLLBI  FRANK:  C hexed  kaden.  led  OVW  if  an  no  nm  towardB  IMxn.  2nd  om 6.  II  Mhlnd  Cowour 
IBevartay  ImlDOy  hn  gQ. 

H«AIN>  TMCKNEMl  4-2  Mr.  led  aw  3 oat.  headed  Mieo  lasL  led  near  In  an.  tran  Vttrwd  im  dm 
gs.  bOMieg  ABm  Cyrano  By  TB.  14  ran 

DUKE  VALEKTMQ:  Held  up.  nmen  a ait  unable  BqatVee.  2nd  d 9.  T»be«nd3oMr  Tern  {UngMdlm 
hep  gQ. 


3.30  COALPHODUCTOOKHIP  RATED  HANDICAP 3Y01m8fG€£54 

401  04-18  —ATOM  |1B)  H Cecil  43 MBMl? 

408  0-1  DncaFaOU><84)MJ0imHDnB-7 JViMrl 

403  S-U  INFAMOUS  (M)(BF)P  Cato  4-6 JlCict*— 4 

404  DV0  OVBRRUIED (1 B) (BP) 0 Ldto  44 XDMMH3 

406  052-21  SHARAF  (38)  J Dunlop  4-5 WCmMl 

409  023-3  ARCTIC  PART  (20)  P Hirno  P-? BH*d2 

407  5006-24  EnLAT0R(18)Q BdMnp B-7 State*  1 


10B&  Rad  Brataan  3 B a M Rohe«tsB-4  [A9tnrafQ4  n* 

BMtMv  8-4  Intunoue.  7-2  Saarat  *-l  BanHnr,  9-2  Benalum.  M Overruled.  8-1  Otoe  01  OdM.  O-l  Ardc 
Fancy.  Ttamran. 

FORM —BE- MFAHOUS:  4-1  Mv.  WM  up.  ddden  and  cnaeed  otaner  onr  11  ext  no  taoramlon.  2nd  ol 
12.  M brttad  Al  l ABU  (Mmrtair  im*  — B*). 

SHARAF5  156  te  Bade  wtrtany  a*,  dear  oner  11  on.  comtomtUT-  won  FoBmlene  Im*  mta  sSa  * 
bmUegNoftkareHedfil  14  ran. 

RRLLRTMfc  HmM)  E OH.  lap!  on  under  Oral  fwtang.  (in  St.  (Head  4*  o(  a. « beMnd  Backdrap 
{CtatMr  lm4M8y  hep  gdt  BENATOtC  Led  over  31  ora  uni  owr  ll  ouL  ana  pun.  an.  placed  5*i  (Wa  He 
OVERRULEO:  152  CO-ta*.  M rter  H —I  over  E on,  Mrakened  wed  m 11  Ml  MU  (tarn  IN) 
DMCOFQOUkBSMv.  made  all,  pushed  dean  am  Soet  eased  tanank  Bntsh.  won  Soidmil  lima  mdn 
<AWT)  Md)  bulHig  Oxgang  20L  6 ran. 

Aicnc  FANCVtTradiad  tauMn.nlton 31  euL  Nayaddn.Sni  M USB  behind Smoi  Play  (TWrak  Im4l mta 
rttagd). 


4.00  w Y DHHANCN  mOOEE  SEUINQ  STAKES  2TO  El  C2JttO 


3*20  BBFMANURBTAKM  TTD  MMa  9*  IBydi  64^333 

1 AP—JACKTONPOlRmS-ll 

2 O DAJnPUU.  PRWCBSS (IS) (BF) R Hoffi nahaea »-1 1 

3 55  nNLVJU.(14)  JOShm  6-11 

4 m BttWAJDpnJwMI 

5 NAKKAMYAND  Malay  W1 

B 6K9AD  Irate  6-11  


IMSl  ta  CMS  11  D MHtata*  B-«  (Staram)  T am 

lUrtpM  sera.  2-1  Fenanoe.  *-1  DaeeMP  Pdncam  e-i  HaMarayen.  »-i  Eaaypi  16-1  April  Jadoon. 


1 a Gi  Sc«<*  OI  Pmmr  S T B ■ BarapM  XM  (Mariya  «m)  IB  rae 

BaBtapi  4-1  Bokheu.  6-1  HsauaMta.  HM  Ned’s  Comma.  BadOtantar,  Society  Magic.  14-1  Strogta 
TthnUno,  jona  HclUy 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  NOTTINGHAM:  450 
Doctor  Green;  1-50  El  Don.  Ned’s  Contessa,  Opening  Range. 
PONTEFRACT:  7.10  Hanbitooh:  7.35  Exit  To  Rio.  BRIGHTON: 
3.40  Last  Spin;  4.40  Music  Mistress.  HAYDOCK:  2.00  Joint 
Venture:  3.00  High  Premium.  TOWCESTER:  6^0  Bom  To 
Please;  8^0  laky’s  Five. 


SOI  3D2312  C-HARRY (3)  R HoUnshead 6-2  ...  LDnta2* 

SB2  321  CD6KTOO  ■AINU'S  (11)  (D)JBetry  8-11  JC*n*94 

603  THE  FOUR  BUS  DltaydnJonm  8-11  AMeekJwa 

604  SWJTLET  PRBIC^S  N 9yDdl  8-6 ICtemkl 

BOB  SUAVE  STAR  P Evens  84 JUml 

SOB  WVOEA Marty*  Meade 6-6 .VSWteyG 

TOP  ID—  TPhOmlN Itatei  10,  Many  7 

IBBSi  (Hr  IMS  R B 6 V SWMW  3-1  (—rtm  Mate)  B nm 

BMBngr  7-4  Cams  Too  Uamma'a.  9-4  C-rtany.  *-1  Stone  Star.  5-1  The  Ffluf  Ma.  18-1  Vhrara,  12-1 
Snodey  Pitncem.  B nraaw*. 

RMM  gubw- COME  TOO  MAIMU'Si  Tracked  taadara.  tad  rioiiL  nddm  out  won  SqrRMI  Stall 
IAHT)  ad.  beattsg  R*r  Luqr  Ran  B.  9 ran. 

OHABNR  Elton  over  If  not  soon  ridden  end  topt  on  tame  pace.  2nd  of  A DD  behind  Sftynia  Hyar 
(BrnMlayrSaal 


4^0  umnoN  toudm  stakes  bto  mm  tm  at  tooyda  caw 

«H  IS  B0BKCE LIE) CMragg 8-11 Kites 2 

BOB  2-43  Ul  MMUIAUUJH  Candy  S-11 — HCettaa— 7 

083  D-0«UNMIAMSOMB>(20)TEmHrtvfr-11  TOTS  pal 

004  KBmNWATER  M Jonrau*  6-11 -JEtaral 

SOS  HAIENDCAaamH  Cedi  6-11 PalEddarr  4 

BOB  3-4KSEEEL(13)PClBPple-MyBinM1  ta  Eddery  1 

OOT  5-3  MOTCM  KA  (28)  J Dm  kv  8-11 WCanwJ 


ItaOrTep  terms  11  Vita  30-100  (NCe*9)«  ran 

BuMnra  T-4  Uratao  Csxlira.  3-1  GeweioM.  S-7  Berenice.  S-1  Madbd.  6-1  MnoKlta.7-1  Vtaromtaier.  2P-1 
GUdoran  Soand.  Tamm. 

FORM  QUDK-aoiBRDBAi  Led  over  8L  ran  on.  3n>  0M1.  II  behind  VomJunBal  (Kmraitaa  l»>2f  rad*  tea 


RFHPUCB.  Held  ud.  aflort  orer  21  ouL  no  imoreesion.  6U1  ol  8, 19  behlBd  Ton  A Coup  IChetwr  iHOfTVy 
tad  Rtfs 

■BRB8U  Afvey*  In  tear,  tan  of  4. 91  behind  Udy  Crate  (Lmgletl  MOTBSy  tea  (fi 

NEH7TCHKJL  Plan  enow,  led  orar  21  out  headed  ifcjfllOML  no  wtra.3idra  14  48  babied  Pete  (Sandman 

iw2f7y  mm  tea  gd). 

CM DNMBED^fcUftran  me  bww  altar  a.  lad  pace  Bod.  Itah  id  13. 361  Qttel  Smart  PtaynhWh 
mminiJnsftBBd). 


5*00  BCKEBSHAWCOnmONSSTAUS  7f  30yds  CB^MB 
1 22B5-15  RlKDaHjE»n Harmon 4-W MNMal 

5 S214(-r2  TAKKATAHt (SB) (CDJSeend Un Saoar  4-9-4  LDtetll 

3 2521- KIRSEL  (287}  A Hanlaon  4-6-13 JBra*(3)B 

4 01  MASTER  BOOT?  {3Q)(D)0Lodsr  3-6-7 PMEBdray  3 

6  3-ID  MNBilCBKlfi  (33) (D)PCtBpple-44yani  3-6-2  — PnUEtMwy! 

TBBSi  tetet  CM  B f 10  W Rym  1»«  (S  WM4  B mo 

BMBnra  5-4  TaMudrunra.  fi-4  Rre  Otena,  B-1  Inner  Ctrde.  8-1  Uaataf  Bom,  KlmaL  B— r. 

FORM BOBNr-TAKKATANte  ran  vwl«ttion4ttta  die DtarturNvten  trained  byMSioute.  raced  in  Ditel 
during  wnar,  ■Aung  one  minor  event 

FEM  OOIK  H*to  to.  riddvi  and  no  Impremlon  tool  2L  SUi  of  8,  a beHnd  Youeg  Em  OJUcatlBr  71  IBM 
FMagdj. 

BBieHTN.  LedMHouL  hepmn  one  pscB.  Eh  olia.4B  beHnd  Ba*  toy  toPtrinlndtoMfl  imCrpJVH 
KAXmBOOTBiTradiad  teden.  led  cm  mm  H oaL  reaaly,  an  CattarMt7l  mdn  gd.  bamng  Eflto  Fnoi 
MB.  I ran 

DNE:  Fornwrty  nned  by  A Fahra  » France,  nsafijl  tartn  balor*  ■coring  ow  1m  at  La  Te»  *n  AngneL 


Towcester  National  Hunt  card  tonight 


Results 


r'i .1  j^03u* 


BwSO  (tertmrd  (One 
7-20  1 HmraHlDi 


0-0  aoUMU{14)MtasSHBflfrD 


7.50  BBDAEWAVBsrAMPn(HN0VICnMIAHDlCAPCtUUHMBfllC3,173 

1 U351I4  CKAAQED(20S)(8F)  P Habbe  7-1 1-11 A P McCoy 

2 UP21SZ  DRBMCUU3E(1S)(OKBBdey7-11-2 WIAM 

3 lOPffP  TAU2EABTYC00H (IB)  DWUomt  TT-11-0 ADlliMra 

4 FF-0UP5  AIR)  WHY  NOT  (1 1)  Un  5 Smith  B-10-11 KrPMtn»*p(7) 

B 33-»<2  MANOR RHYIM (IB)  J UcCHtiaclM  9-W-5 BMnRiM 

s pp6ps>  watec*yrrAON(3i)j(Wtoru9-nM  pbh* 

T 40424U  TENBIT{11)N TwdorMtavIm 6-10-1 Cited)* 

B 60PF23  FOMCfflDB BALE (M)R Carts  WW 9 Bento 

■ 13K-PFP  pmasd 6) ocarjtr 6-10-0 HDatfc 

10  04*4  PURL  (IB)  Un  OHsloa  7-10-0 BFSi  *li(3) 

11  UH2PP  MZAL (8) HMentes 7-10-0 JlltotilW 

13H&R5LO-n.VDFBIN2*NX(S9)RDIcfcto  6-104 Mr  JCtMeRrO) 

IBOSr  Sand  3 10  3 H A FtegatMd  4D-4  U W6R4  3 no 

BMZtara  JV4  Manor  Rhyme.  3-1  Charged.  7-2  DnencuHeu.  5-1  Fuicheon  Gata,  8-1  And  Wby  Not  T2-I 
Lo-Ftylng  Utssde.  14-1  Terton. 


8 JE O WAVMDB  HUBTEHT  CH81E  Iriteri  3m  II  Cl ,732 

1 333*511-  ARCIK  RAR08  (10B4)  Mtal  M Raymond  11-12-7 ten  S Watery  (7)  A 

2 0F7A— III  BEAD  taANOV  (11)  (Q  IBmC  Saundera  6-12-7 T Maries (7) 

3 1/-RUFP  CLAM  MAN  (37) NTteatott-OBTlm  6-12-7 — IIMonH(8) 

4 31TMP  DUNIT (78) R Wttsbde  11-0-7 1- J1kms<(7) 

B 12MJU4  POX  POUfTM  (Ti  Mrs  L Ertm  1 V-B-7 NIhaiiMratT) 

6 44-PS4U  FURRY  KNOWS (53)  David  PrUdHrd  11-U-7 PPiBiBtadtT) 

T 2BF12  KWBB3 HARVEST (37) (CO) DMUamSB-12-7  —C Neater (3) 

B n*23eiQIDCKINISRHI  (TOM  SteteJ  tab  1&-16-T  2CoBe*y(X) 

B FTO"-4  PAT  AtAMAff)  UlmC  WXUS 13-12-7 teCVtep) 

10  KBfFF-  TOUCH  0FRRMTEN  CS77>J  Potter  10-1P-7 TLraoy(7) 

11  fflPI-Pt  BAM.  (7)  Mil  C Ate  11-13-3 B (Nafes  (7) 

12  RV2FM-  BP1L*»Y{10B5)Ute  Pdtatte  I2-T2-3 OW  611119(7) 

13/PSJW-  Km  FIVE  (1440)  Mbs  T ftabgood  12-12-8 H (tetter  (7)  ♦ 

UMtHdUdNI0 12  0 Mr  J Jutes  1t-1  (BW  Imata}  14  ■■■ 

nawtap  2-1  Hermes  Harvest  iwToach  Of  Wtalar.  B-t  BeouDondy.  7-1  Ctaao  (tog  B-1  KnotearaMn.  0-1 
Fory  Kbmb.  10-1  DutaL 


—a 


^ (WW*)  and  Asmara  (Chris* 

Roche). 


BaSO  (lan  SQt  I.eAF'TMMHORATlUS.T 
OuMn  (4-1  J;  2.  wqan  (4-1);  a.  Iter  White 
(10-3).  11-4  lav  FAhoL  0 ran.  2JL  it  [J 
Dunlop)  Tow  C4.30;  XZSO.  Cl  SO.  Dual  Fot- 
cast  CKia  Trier  C7Ja  CSF:  £17.89.  NFL 
Makfenont  MarBJlnga.  Midnlghi  Logond. 
MuSMta. 

4.10  (Bfto  4.  ORTOLAN.  Dana  O'NetH 
(15-B  lav):  2.  Uooal  Edward*  (13-2).  3, 
IM  Ttaoa  (20-1)  10  ran.  sn  M.  IX.  in 
Hannon)  Tow  £240:  E2.1D.  £1.00.  £330. 
Dual  Forcast  ££80-  Trio-  £4060  CSF: 
£13.09.  NR:  Beany. 

4AB  [im  If).  1.  NORTH  SOHa  L DoBOfl 
(IM  (OV);  a.  Da  AWUB  (9-2):  *,  taaandla 

Mpmaul  (12-1).  7 ran.  21  S.  (J  Qosdnn) 
ToWE240(  Clib.  £2.10.  Dual  Fenras1;l!£40. 
Trio:  £2340  CSF-  £9  00.  NFT  Realm*  of 
Glory.  Rocicy  Oaato. 

U0i  Abandonad  duo  Is  haavyloB. 
JACKPOTl  £10.574^0.  Pool  t*  E10/42&B8 
cbitM  ovor  lo  Haydock  (oday. 

FUCEPOTi  CIBim 


BAB  (im  2f>  1,  SAJSURU,  Paul  Eddery 
(16-BCbv):  S,  Ouactoada  fS-Z):  3,  Ntaarn 
(7-1).  14  ran.  X,  S.  (G  Wraog)  Tow  1340: 
C140,  £1.50.  C2. 10.  Dual  Fcrcaat  £5.10- Trio" 
£1£D0.  CSF'  £7^3. 

2JSB  (61):  1 , HELLO  DOLLY,  Paul  Eddery 
(3-1):  2,  Oates  Per  Brake  (10-1):  3,  BE  war 
Raj  (60-11.  Eva  lav  Fonzy.  6 ran.  3.  2.  (K 
Brake)  TOW  £4  40  £1  10.  (2.40.  ££30.  Dual 
F:  C17A0.  CSF-  £28.91. 

3L29  (1m4f)i  1,  PW  NEEDLE,  B Thom- 
aon  p-2).  2,  Pemeq  (9-21.  »,  tartara 
Hamrteeot  (6-1).  2-1  lav  Sadler's  Realm.  8 
ran.  Nk.  nk.  |D  MorHqr)  Tow  E4£0;  £140. 
£140.  £2.10  Dual  F:  £050  CSF:  £24.71. 
Tricaetni4  38. 

MS  (Sf)>  1,  HULA  PfUNCS.  J Weaver 
(5-6  lav):  2,  Ymg  temdii  (4-D:  a.  Cae- 
alde  IB-1).  6 ran.  Sh  ltd.  1.  IM  Joftnsan) 
Tow  C1.ec;  nJO.  C4.0Q.  Oual  R £4  SO.  CSF: 

CSTB.  

425  (1n0t  Is  WiNSTON.  S DrcWM  (7-2 
lav);  2,  rmeel—  Raeoari  (S-1);  2.  1—i( 
temtar  (11-2):  4.  PebalCaBaM  (14-1).  IB 
ran.  X.  UL  (J  Beteell)  Tow  Suft  £150. 
£1.60.  £1.0.  £2.70.  Dual  F:  £12.60.  Trio: 
£17.50.  CSF:  £22A3l  Trtcasc  £9533. 

SMO  (Sflc  1,  CAPTAIN  CARAT,  K Fallon 
(11-2);  2.  Mated  Boy*  120-1);  3.  Feteher 
ataoe  Lane  (14-1).  5-1  lev  plum  FlrM.  15 
ran.  2.  Bh  ltd.  (Mia  J Ramadan)  ToW  £490; 
£1.90.  £0.00.  £420.  Dual  F-  £6120.  Trio: 
£202.40.  CSF:  £10123.  Tr  least  £1,3*1-50. 
PMCSPOTitSUa  OU  ADPOTi  C920. 

• Evening  i eenfla,  peon  2B. 


EH1SUI 

m 


FULL  RESULTS  SERVICE  168 
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Soccer 


Sport  in  brief 


Vialli  puts  Gullit 


Injured  Muster  may 
miss  French  Open 


before  Glasgow 


Martin  Thorpe 
and  Ian  Ross 


to  Arsenal  but,  though  he  had 
long  phone  conversations 


want  to  recoup  the  £1.5  mil' 
lion  they  paid  Aston  Villa  for 


with  the  Gunners'  midfielder  him  12  months  ago. 


CHELSEA  will  today 
confirm  one  of  soc- 
cer’s worst-kept  se- 
crets when  they  an- 
nounce the  signing  of  the 
Italian  striker  Gianluca 
Vialli.  The  31 -year-old  player 
comes  fresh  from  bis  Euro- 


David  Platt  about  such  a 
move,  it  is  understood  that 
Arsenal's  manager  Bruce 
Rioch  was  against  it 
Vialli  will  bring  yet  more 
flamboyance  to  the  increas- 
ingly high-profile  Stamford 
Bridge  club,  though  support- 
ers will  be  interested  to  see 


pean  Cup  triumph  with  Ju-  how  he  fits  into  a side  along- 


ventus  on  a two-year  con- 
tract a deal  that  his  former 
employers  were  unwilling  to 
offer  him. 

ft  is  understood  Vialli  will 
earn  £1.2  million  a season  to 
team  up  with  his  friend  Ruud 
Gullit  Chelsea's  player-man- 
ager. It  was  a straight  choice 
between  Chelsea  and 
Rangers,  who  were  believed 
to  have  offered  £1.8  million 
wages  a season. 

VtallL  out  of  contract  and 
thus  moving  on  a free  trans- 
fer, himself  fancied  a switch 


side  Mark  Hughes,  a player 
similar  to  himself. 

West  Ham  have  lodged  a 
formal  £1  million  bid  with  Ga- 
latqs&ray  for  Dean  Saunders 
and  aspect  to  learn  this  week- 
end whether  it  has  been 
accepted. 

The  Welsh  international 
forward  has  almost  two  years 
of  his  contract  left  but  he  is 
anxious  to  return  to  England. 

Although  Galatasaray  have 
indicated  they  will  sanction 
Saunders's  sale  this  summer, 
they  have  told  West  Ham  they 


Nottingham  Forest  and 
Derby  County  are  also  Inter- 
ested in  Saunders,  who  will 
be  32  next  month,  and  have 
asked  to  be  kept  informed  of 
any  development 

Gary  Speed  may  announce 
this  weekend  where  be  in- 
tends to  play  next  season.  The 
Leeds  midfielder  is  available 
at  £4  million  and  must  choose 
between  Everton  and  Villa, 
with  the  Merseyside  club 
favourites  to  sign  him. 

Real  Madrid  and  Interna- 
tionale have  agreed  an  un- 
specified fee  for  the  Brazilian 
full-back  Roberto  Carlos.  The 
player,  who  has  also  been 
sought  by  Arsenal,  is  think- 
ing over  the  move  to  Spain. 

Martin  Dahlin,  the  Swedish 
international  striker,  has 
signed  for  Roma  from  Boras- 
sia  Monchengladbach  for  a 
reported  £2.5  million  fee. 


j.  THOMAS  MUSTER,  the  world  No 12,  sprained  bis  right  ankle 
dnrirazaroiitnaewarm-upfbran  Austrian  tournament  match 

I yesterday  and  may  be  unable  tbdefiand  his  KoncnPpCTtme  in 

Paris  Mart  week.  The  28-year-old  Austrian,  beaten  only  three 
I times  on  clay  in  the  past  two  years  and  recently  Italian  Open  - 
< Hep P"  ftvrfbe  tp  ° r™”,  hnm°d?QfT>iY  Withdrew 

firou  file  quarterfinals  of  the  St  Pfiltsn  Grand  Prix,  where  he 
i bad  been  due  to  meet  the  Italian  Andrea  Gauderizi.  ' 

I Thee  men's  No.  1 Pete  Sampras  also  had  a painful  day.  Com- 
plaining ofahack  injury,  the  American  pulled  out  of  his Wbrid 
1 7VHiTf|  fnp  imtfi-h  wggfrre*  RjchanUBjatficek  in  Dfisseldcrf  T . 
have  had  a stiff  back  since  I came to  Europe”  he  sauL  • - - 


Wigan  beef  up  for  Bath 


WIGAN  wfltfiald  twoformer  rugby  nnkm  mtHrnattaoals  in  their  . 
15-roan  side  fat  the  second  leg  oftbelr  cress-code  challenge  to 
Bath,mrdiRi^uIflUapa<rtdkWIgan782^winzieretotheleague- 
rufes  game  at  Maine  Road,  come  to  Twickaiham  touwrniw  with  - 
Va’aiga  Ttrigamala,  the  farmer  All  Black  wing,  and  Shem  Tfctuph, 
a World  Cup  player  for WestemSamoa,  in  the  pack.  Henry  Paul  . 
will  partner  Gary  Carnally  in  the  centre  and  Joe  Lydoh  returns  at 
fiyhatt  ITSbaun  Edwards  is  rested— he  has  a lib  injury— Craig 
Murdock  will  replace  him  and  Andy  Farrell  will  wear  the  cap- 
tain’s armband. 

The  Australian  media  tycoon  Rupert  Murdoch  is  to  appeal 
against  the  Australian  ban  until  the  year 2000  on  his  breaks way 
Super  League.*  development  which  revives  the  possibility  of 
play-offs  involving  leading  TtogBsh  dubs  m October. 


Myth  of  Ajax  exposed 


Martin  Thorpe  says  that  without  all  its  key 
parts  the  Dutch  machine  broke  down  in  Rome 


AMONG  tbe  flares  and 
firecrackers,  something 
else  was  exploded  when 
Juventus  lifted  the  European 


Cup  in  Rome  on  Wednesday  just  back  from  Injury,  the 
night:  a myth  about  the  Ajax  lack  of  match  sharpness  cre- 


systera. 

It  has  long  been  held  that 
this  tactical  bedrock  is  all 
that  matters  and  that  when 
players  are  injured  or  sus- 
pended others  can  be  slotted 
into  place  like  spare  parts  in 
an  engine  without  any  dis- 
cernible loss  of  performance. 


iat  without  all  its  key  ^™‘1(^,ennine  *heir  ioy 
e broke  down  in  Rome  ot£?  £e 

pulling  power  of  richer  clubs, 
the  participants  to  be  fully  fit  Though  they  have  qualified 
if  it  is  to  be  operated  properly,  for  next  season’s  Champions' 
So,  with  not  only  Kluivert  League  as  Dutch  title  win- 
but  the  De  Boer  brothers  also  ners.  they  will  be  without  Rei- 
just  back  from  injury,  the  ziger  and  tbe  Influential  mid- 
lack  of  match  sharpness  ere-  fielder  Edgar  Davids,  who  are 
ated  breakers  in  the  circuit  It  following  countless  others  in 


Top  athletes  tested  six  times 

Jonathan  Edwards  and  Kelly  Holmes,  Britain’s  most  fiuecassftil 
athletes  last  season,  were  also  the  most  frequently  tested  for 
drugs.  Figures  released  yesterday  showthat both  were  tested  six 
times — four  times  at  meetings  and  twice  out  cf  competition.  AH 
tests  were  negative,  as  were  the  IAAFs  tests  on  64  other  British 
athletes.  Linford  Christie  and  Tony  Jarrettalso  had  six  tests. 
There  were  five  for  Colin  Jackson  and  four  for  Mick  Hfll,  Dalton 
Grant,  Steve  Smith  and  PaulaRadcfifle. 


Spaniard  wins  Italian  stage 


was  this  that  the  Ajax  coach  leaving  Holland  for  the  lure  of 
Louis  van  Gaal  seized  on  in  the  lira.  They  are  joining 
explaining  his  side's  defeat.  Milan  and  in  a year’s  time 


Angel  Edo  of  Spain  won  the  fiflh  stage  cf  the  Giro  dTtalia 
yedierday  by  beading  a mass  quint  to  Crotone.  Silvio  M^tmello, 
fairt  haute,  retained  the  leader's  pink  jersey  with  80  cyclists  less 
than  30  seconds  behind  him.  Today's  stage  to  Catanzaro  in 
Calabria  includes  two  mountain  passes. 

Graeme  Obree’s  defence  oftus  national 4,000  metres  pursuit 
title  will  be  the  highlight  cf  this  weCkerkl’s  British  Track  Cycling 
Championships  in  Manchester. 


“We  missed  too  many  play- 
ers and  others  were  not 
totally  fit  so  we  could  not  give 
a good  performance.”  he  said. 
"When  you  are  aware  of  inju- 


the  lira.  They  are  joining  '-'ff'i 

Milan  and  in  a year’s  time  

Kluivert  is  booked  on  the  Irish  rover  ...Klinsmann  checks  In  for  acclimatisation 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MART*)  WRIGHT 


China  back  in  badminton  final 


The  final  in  the  Olympic  ries  you  know  as  a coach  you 


Stadium  disproved  this 
theory.  As  Ajax's  captain 
Danny  Blind  said:  “You  can 
put  some  other  players  in  but 
the  quality  is  always  less  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would 
be  in  the  first  XI." 

Ajax’s  uncharacteristic  un- 
certainty at  the  back,  which 
cost  them  one  goal  and  nearly 
several  more,  was  undoubt- 
edly linked  to  the  defensive 
reshuffle  forced  by  the  sus- 
pension of  Michael  Reiziger. 

Up  front  Patrick  Kluiverfs 
lack  of  match  fitness  saw  him 
introduced  only  at  half-time, 
and  with  Marc  Overmars 
missing  because  of  injury 
Ajax  struggled  to  create 
chances. 

The  Dutch  system,  with  its 
non-stop  demands  of  posi- 
tional adaptability  and  men- 
tal calculation,  requires  all 


same  route. 

Van  Gaal  denied  that  the 
regular  loss  cf  players  was  a 
frustration.  "On  one  side  I am 
sad  a lot  of  players  go.”  he 


are  not  capable  of  giving  your  I said.  "But  also  I am  very 


best.  Juventus  showed  our 
weaknesses  on  the  evening.” 
Juventus,  as  expected,  put 


proud.  It  is  a reflection  of  the 
quality  of  Ajax  players.  It  is 
also  a credit  to  the  staff  that 


Germany  find  perfection 
in  chilly  east  Belfast 


China  reached  their  seventh  consecutive  Uber  Cupfirial  in 
women's  badminton  with  a 5-0  drubbing  afDenmark,  who  were 
competing  in  their  first  semi-ftnal  since  1984.  Indonesia  beat 
South  Korea  4-1  to  set  upa  repeat  of  the  1994  final,  which  they  wtm 
at  borne.  This  year’s  final  will  be  in  Hong  Kong. 


opponents  under  pressure  despite  the  loss  of  so  many 
wherever  they  went.  The  players  in  the  last  five  years 


New-look  GB  hockey  team 


Dutch  champions'  normally  we  are  this  season  champions 
slick-passing  movements  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 


were  rarely  allowed  to  de- 
velop and,  though  a fully 


third  time  in  a row.” 
Tellingly,  Van  Gaal  has 


Michael  Walker  finds  Berti  Vogts  upbeat 
about  his  squad’s  Euro  96  preparation 


functioning  Ajax  machine  looked  away  from  Ajax’s  leg- 
might  well  have  slipped  the  endary  conveyor-belt  of  talent 


handcuffs,  this  one  could  not  in  signing  replacement  play- 


w 


It  may  sound  as  though  era,  the  full-back  John  Veld- 
Ajax  were  unlucky,  but  Ju-  man  from  Sparta  Rotterdam 


HEN  Berti  Vogts  in-  the  Northern  Ireland  style, 
formed  the  German  they  have  good  speed  and 
V V FA  last  November  we  need  this  game.” 
that  he  had  chosen  "some-  Vogts  then  undermined 


ventus  deserved  their  victory. 
That  it  came  in  a penalty 


and  the  midfielder  Richard 
Witschge,  an  Ajax  product. 


where  different”  to  accli-  the  stereotyping  of  the  Ger- 
matise  for  Euro  96,  a few  mans  as  masters  of  organ!- 


shoot-out  should  not  disguise  from  Bordeaux. 


within  the  organisation  sation  when  he  said  he 


watch  them  train  in  Ger- 
many. Only  about  60  jour- 
nalists and  photographers 
made  their  way  to  Blanch- 
flower  Park,  along  with 
three  RXJC  officers,  a guard- 
dog  and  a handftil  of  local 
schoolboys  who  had  bunked 
off  for  the  morning. 

They  watched  Sepp  Maier 
pnt  Kopke,  Klos  and  Kahn 
through  vigorous  goalkeep- 


1 GreatBritato’shoctoynTanagemantteam,  installed  yesterday  on 
the  departure  of  the  coach  David  Whitaker,  have  omitted  Guy 
Fordham  and  Included  Jason  Lee  for  Britain’s  match  against 
Germany,  the  Olympic  champions,  at  Milton  Keynes  on  Sunday, 
writes  Pot  Rowley.  Teddington’s  men,  in  Prague,  and  Slough 
ladies,  at  Russdlsheim  in  Germany,  represent  England  in  the 
European  Chib  Championship  over  the  next  four  days. 


W sOUMkOo^S  Moon,  DLuckos-MteewU  Wyatt.  JHalta,  Soma  Singh.  S Hazlltt, 
P McGuire.  MMfleMb  J Lee,  K Tahher,  R Garcia.  J Shaw.  Atteclc  R Thompson  [capq.  N 
Thompson,  C Mayor.  C Giles.  D Mall 


the  fact  that  they  created  If  there  Is  one  consolation 


may  have  started  dreaming  J knew  nothing  about  the  I ing  exercises  while  Vogts 


twice  as  many  chances  as  for  Ajax  It  is  in  what  Van 
Ajax  in  normal  time  and  Gaal  also  says:  “Most  of  the 


should  have  won  the  game  Ajax  players  only  work 
then.  They  are  not  as  their  within  this  system.  Trans- 


of  Hawaiian  beaches  or 
Spanish  golf  courses. 

But  he  bad  somewhere 


Northern  Ireland  team  and  oversaw  shooting  practice 


Rugby  Union 


had  not  even  seen  a video  of  I in  which  Klinsmann  and 


them.  No  doubt  he  will  do. 


new  title  would  suggest  the  ferred  elsewhere  they  will 
best  side  in  Europe,  but  that  never  play  quite  as  well." 


very  different  in  mind,  and  as  the  two  countries  meet 
so  it  came,  to  pass  that  yes-  in  a World  Cup  qualifier  in 


The  Widget. 


Pat  Pending  1956. 


Jess  given 
chance  to 
impress 


terday  morning  Vogts,  Jur- 
gen Klinsmann  and  the  rest 
of  the  Germany  squad  ran 
out  at  tbe  Danny  Blanch- 


November.  By  then  we  may 
have  changed  our  appraisal 


Andreas  Moller  stood  out. 

"Forme  Klinsmann  Is  the 
best  striker  in  Germany,” 
said  Vogts,  “and  a very 
good  guy  to  have  around 


of  the  Germans  again,  for  for  the  team  and  players.” 


in  Vogts’s  eyes  "this  is  not  With  Lothar  Matthaus 


flower  Stadium  here  in  a typical  German  team;  we  now  retired  from  interna- 


Kerr  offer  puts 
onus  on  Brittle 


chilly  east  Belfast 
Vogts,  according  to  an 
Irish  FA  official,  had 
wanted  "somejvhere  like 
Manchester  but  not  in  Eng- 
land", so  the  Germany 


have  skill". 

By  defeating  Bulgaria  3-1 


tional  football,  Klinsmann 
will  captain  Germany  in 


in  their  last  qualifier  Ger-  England,  although  he  wifi 
many  finished  on  top  of  miss  the  opening  game 


Hobart  Armstrong 


Group  Seven,  and  at  that 
stage  Vogts  was  optimistic. 


against  the  Czech  Republic 
on  June  9;  the  centre-for- 


Pulrluk  Glenn 
in  Connecticut 


manager  must  have  been  However,  after  a long  do-  ward  collected  two  yellow 


.ONALD  KERR,  chief 
I negotiator  for  the  lead- 


the  RFU  but  a genuine  at- 

tempt  by  the  dubs  "to  get  the 

professional  game  off  the 
chief  ground”  after  the  Xnterna- 
lead-  tional  Board's  decision  In 


pleased  with  the  constant 
threat  of  rain  in  Belfast.  He 
should  see  plenty  before 


THE  basis  that  one  the  squad  leaves  next 
man's  meat  is  another  Thursday,  having  played 


meat  is  another  Thursday,  having  played 
man’s  poison,  the  news  yes-  Northern  Ireland  in  a 
terday  that  Billy  McKinlay,  friendly  tbe  night  before, 
tbe  Blackburn  midfielder,  has  “Here  is  perfect  for  us,” 
joined  Ally  McCoist  on  Scot-  he  said.  "And  the  people 
land's  casualty  list  before  are  very  friendly.  Next 
Sunday's  match  with  the  Wednesday  is  a very  impor- 


mestic  season  he  is  not  so 
sure.  "Now  I don't  know. 
Last  week  I watched  Bayern 
Munich  and  Borussin  Dort- 
mund and  all  the  players 
looked  tired.  That’s  why  we 
need  this  atmosphere.” 

That  was  the  principal 


he  said.  "And  the  people  reason  Vogts  chose  Belfast, 
are  very  friendly.  Next  knowing  that  the  squad 


PaT  Pending  was  this  mad  chap  in 
the  50s.  who  being  only  a diminutive 
+ ft. 5 in.,  was  called  the '‘Widget”. 

He  should  not  be  confused  with  our 
"in  the  bottle  Widget"  which  was 
invented  in  1994* 


United  States  had  a mixed 
reception. 

For  Craig  Brown,  the  man- 
ager, it  meant  another  round 
of  head-scratching  and  card- 
shuffling. For  McKinlay.  who 
should  be  ready  along  with 
McColst  for  Wednesday’s 
meeting  with  Colombia  in 
Miami,  there  was  personal 
disappointment  as  opportuni- 
ties to  establish  himself  be- 
fore Euro  96  dwindle. 

But  for  Coventry’s  versatile 
Eoin  Jess  and  the  Rangers 
striker  Gordon  Durie,  there 
were  reasons  to  be  cheerful. 
Durie.  who  scored  five  goals 
in  his  last  two  club  matches 
— Including  a hat-trick  in  the 
Scottish  Cup  final  — is  cer- ! 


taut  game  for  ns;  we  like 


could  relax  away  from  the 
glare  of  the  thousands  who 


cards  in  qualification  and 
is  suspended  along  with,  the 
Borussia  Dortmund  mid- 
fielder Steffen  Freund. 

Vogts  nevertheless  was 
upbeat  about  the  opening 
game.  "1  hope  we  can  beat 
the  Czechs  and  tbe  Russia 
team,  though  they  are  yery  . 
good,"  he  said.  “I  hope  to  I 
reach  the  quarter-finals  and  i 
after  that  we  need  luck.” 


ing  clubs  in  their  bitter  Paris  last  August 


dispute  with  Twickenham, 
has  offered  to  stand  down 


The  top  clubs'  demand  for  a 
significant  share  of  television 


from  the  next  round  of  talks  if  income  and  greater  control  of 
today’s  emergency  meeting  of  competitions  in  which  they 


the  Rugby  Football  League's 
full  committee  ends  in  dead- 


partierpate  may  be  difficult 
for  the  backwoodsmen  to 


lock.  But  he  will  do  so  only  if  stomach.  But  key  members  of 
his  RFU  counterpart  Cliff  the  committee  such  as  Colin 


Brittle  does  likewise  in  a com- 
mon attempt  to  reach  an  early 
settlement 


Herridge.  tbe  RFlTs  chair- 
man of  marketing  who  has 
been  nominated  for  the  im- 


In  a statement  yesterday  on  portant  post  of  treasurer,  do 
behalf  of  the  English  Profesr  accept  Kerr's  assurance  that 


Results 


Soccer 

INTERNATIONAL  MATCH 


Alilag  (Ger)  Telekom;  6.  C Capetle  (Fr) 
Force  Sud  an  same  lime  Loading  o*w- 
atfc  1.  Jalabert  13hr  18mm  Base.  2.  H Vlren- 
que  iFirl  Fpstma  nr  TOsoc.  3.  Y Surkov 
IFtURl  Roalodo  13:  4.  Biacnaid  17.  5.  C 
Bojrdman  (GEj  Gar.  6.  P Jon  deer  |Ausl 
Once  all  same  time 


MS  (2m  U Htflo):  1,  SILVER  STAN- 
DARD. S Wynne  K-lk  2,  RmuiUh  (9-4 
1«*|.  3,  Saveo  (5-11.  8 ran.  5.  10.  (T  For- 


sional  Rugby  Union  Clubs, 
Kerr  acknowledged  the  possi- 
bility that  a personality  clash 
between  himself  and  Brittle 


star)  Toro.  C4.OT;  czoo.  Cl.  ffl,  £1.40.  Dual  might  be  preventing  <m  aeree- 
F:  ES5  10.  Trto:  C12JI0.  CSF;  CIS.  14. Tricot  hafimpt  wHH  n 

E4I.4S.  nr  Secret  Four.  menc.  &err  iws  met  with  a 

placcpoti  cib.to.  ouadpot:  dago,  series  of  rebuffs  from  Brittle 


China  (0)0  England  M|  3 

55.000  Barm  by  30.  53  Gascoigne  64 
LIBERT  ADORES  CUP:  Ctuortar-Anal, 
second  tag,  Barcelona  1 Universldad  de 
Chile  1 (agg  1-3):  River  Plate  1.  San  Lor- 
enro  1 (agg-  3-2i;  America  1.  Junior  0 
(agg-  3-1). 

KIRIN  CUP  (Shizuoka).  Mexico  0.  Yugo- 
slavia 0. 


Badminton 


UTTOXETER 


lisen  CUP  [Hong  Kong):  SemMhMdfw 
China  5.  Denmark  tt  Indonesia  4,  South 
Korea  | 


Baseball 


<L30  (2m  IfaSo),  1,  BLANCH  LAND.  C 
Mauds  (7-1);  2,  Umo  Street  Bhma  1 13-1); 
a.  Hr  ChrUtto  [19-1).  5-2  lav  SeorchllghL 
15  ran.  Sh  hd.  2.  (P  Hitchens)  Tots-  CB.90; 
EL 70.  £170.  CB.40.  Dual  F:  £44.50.  Trio: 


during  tbe  past  two  months 
and  his  offer  might  be  seen  as 


the  clubs  are  not  simply 
“power  mad"  but  rather  rep- 
resent the  best  interests  of  the 
first-class  game.  Herridge  is 
cautiously  optimistic  about 
the  outcome,  which  he  feels 
may  well  include  a firm  plan 
of  action  for  next  season. 

The  alternative  to  a clear 


a means  of  removing  the  committee  mandate  to  the 
hardline  chairman  of  the  RFU  clubs  would  be  a frantic  sum- 


executive  committee  from  the 


CLUB  SENIOR  PROFESSIONAL 
CtfSHIP  iSsvDRonksr  Third  round:  21 S 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  Kansas  City  B.  Do- 
hcil  4:  Texas  0.  Minnesota  5.  Chicago  2. 
Toianlo  1 Hn  11);  Scania  6.  Boston  1;  Mil- 
waukee 10.  ClovolamJ  B.  Baltimore  10.  Cal- 
ifornia 5:  Oakland  5.  How  York  i 
NATIONAL  LEAMJKi  Cincinnati  a.  Flor- 
ida 1;  Atlanta  9.  Chicago  4;  Colorado  ft. 


Cl 38. B0.  CSF  £76.33  NFL  Tha  Secret  negotiations. 

Sewen  According  to  Kerr  the  [pad- 

ing  clubsfwere  they  to  accept 
*.  n-v.  8 ran.  at  a (N  Tuns-  Brittle's  peace  formula,  would 

ton-0 aviesj  Tnlo  £5.20;  CVM,  £1 30.  C12Q.  pnjnv  alltonnmmi*i  nnnror 
Dual  F:  £5-90.  Trto:  £4  80.  CSF:  £1131  Trt-  *51°*  ie®“  a'±“Hom0^S  Power 

case  coo  a?  m Aim  us  Auce.  within  the  RFU  next  season 

7JM  ora  xf  cb)i  i,  wrekehoau,  n than  they  formerly  did  as 

members  of  the  National 
(Mrs  j pnmani  Tow  ei.boc  ci.40.  ci .80.  Clubs'  Association. 

^FJi4:":2aT:  ? ' ‘L „ The  clubs'  statement 

aame  in-2  iwav);  a,'  Bod'c  m m-a  it-  warned  of  the  "final  break-up 

lav).  3,  Swiss  Kowrtaln  (14-1)  15 ran.  5,  -Of  the  Union”  ■ should  the 


tain  to  be  given  a place  in  the  extra  hale).  21  • H FUtman  (Romtordl  09 


T Horton  [Royal  Jwsuyl  71.  W.  73.  B CiSTiT* 

Wallas  (Notts)  72.  72.  68  (Horton  wan  ihiro  ^ * ^05 


front  line,  along  with  one  ^ J Rtwdee  isomn  staitsi  es.  tb  n. 


f___  i_i__  | 218  T Sntz  (Broome  Par'd  70.  76.  72.  J i 

from  »»tt  Booth,  John  open-  Hudson  iBenum  Halil  70.  75.  73.  T Squires  BAIH  HOOD  TRQPHVi  nd»ar;  Lancs  124 


Angeles  2.  Sen  Diogo  5.  Philadelphia  2. 

Cricket 


cer  and  Kevin  Galiacher. 

Jess,  whose  fortunes  have 
fluctuated  wildly  since  his 
£2  million  move  south  from 
Aberdeen  in  January,  will 
start  Sunday’s  game  at  Wil- 
lowbrook  Park,  New  Britain, 


(Boston/  72.  to.  7fi.  *1®  B Hurt  tFon ndsi  f (Smith  6-321.  Oortiys  7(-S  Onrbys  won  on 


Tennis 


ST  POBLTUf  ORAND  PROCi  Ourtw 
IUb  S Poaadal  [C«  Rep)  bl  S Eoberg 
(Swe)  6-3.  6-3.  A (Twndwiri  (III  « T Mus- 
ter (Aut)  Wd  In);  F HMH*  I9pl  bl  K Carl- 
sen  (Dan)  6-4.  6-0:  K nfoa  iChltei  bt  F 


taster  scoring  rale.  UdnWgr.  Nonha nts 
271-7 IA  J Swann  77,  J N Snaps  79)  Middx 
119-5  (Snaps  5-40).  Middx  won  on  (asler 
Btortno  >aie  SwiihanplBB  Qlamorflan 
304-3  lA  W Evans  105UO)  Hants  20-0 
Atundoncd.  Wrfi  ill  Lc-lcs  153-6  v Minor 
Counties.  Abandoned. 


mer  scramble  by  rival  fric- 
tions in  pursuit  of  sponsors 
and  television  companies 


me  clubs,  were  they  to  accept  willing  to  risk  the  wrath  of 
Brittle  s peace  formula,  would  Twickenham  and  do  an  inde- 


enjoy  less  autonomous  power 
within  the  RFU  next  season 
than  they  formerly  did  as 


pendent  deal  with  the  clubs. 

A growing  feeling  of  war- 
weariness  among  committee 


members  of  the  National  members  combined  with  th& 
Clubs’ Association.  ..t..i— • *—  - ^ 


compromises  on  our 


The  clubs'  statement  original  demands",  which 
warned  of  the  “final  break-up  J Kerr  has  drawn  to  the  mem- 


2.  (M  Tomldm)  Tots:  EL2Q;  EZ20.  £2.70. 


S.60.  Dual  F.  C2ai0.  Trto:  d 36.80.  CSF: 

7 14.  TrtCOSt  C388.S6. 

BJO  (2m  U Chll  1,  FACTOR  TWH,  J F 
urury  (13-0);  a,  Dina  MMta  (5-4  lav):  3. 
FSbmjt  Trudi  (6-1).  G ran  7. 1«  (Mbs  H 
Knlghl)  Ton-  CZ2tk  £1.40.  Cl. 30.  Dual  F; 
£1.60.  CSF'  E3A1.  NR:  WaRs  Court 
9lOO  (2m  « Hdtaji  1,  NXTB80R  PRO- 
FBAS.  C Maude  (4-0  lavfc  a.  RroamlJI 
Bay  [20-  tj:  *,  I— it/  Cm  (7-TJ-  7 run.  4. 
& (N  Twtakm-Davtei)  Tens:  S1.0K  Cl  JO. 
£5.40.  Dual  F:  £14.40  CSF;  £1009. 
PLACBPCm  £118  70.  QUADPOTa  £5.10. 


in  midfield  Jess  was  a lafa  Clave) _ (5p)  m,  )-6.  s-3 
in  muuicia.  dess  was  a lare  ATT>  world  team  cup  (DuessoMoi) 


Equestrianism 


brand 


OX.X>  FASHIONED 


ALE. 

s^ythi 


replacement  in  the  Scotland 
squad  for  the  injured  Paul 
McStay. 

"I  know  Tve  come  in  by  the 
side  door.”  said  Jess,  who  has 
10  caps.  "It’s  my  ambition 
now  to' prove  I should  have 
been  here  in  the  first  place. 

Jess’s  reception  from 
English  team-mates  at  High- 
field  Road  has  also  put  an 
edge  on  his  ambition,  particu- 
larly In  the  matter  of  Scotland 
playing  England  at  Wembley 
in  the  second  of  their  Group 
A series  on  June  15. 

“Oh,  they  just  tell  me  to  my 
face  I’ve  oome  from  a fish  ’rf 
chip  league  where  anybody 
can  get  a game,”  he  said. 
"Some  players  at  Coventry 
have  told  me  if  there  was  a 
Scottish  game  live  on  TV  they 
wouldn’t  bother  to  watch.  I 
will  bear  that  in  mind  come 
Wembley. 

‘Tm  no  longer  the  promis- 


IWnl  rw Ulna  gwapi  Cz  Z RuwJa  i; 
US  2.  Netherlands  T 

WOMKM**  OPEN  (Madfldl-  Quartwfiit- 
■Ki  A Itethw  Vlcarto  (Sp)  bl  A CoeUPr 
ISA)  fr-2,  b-i  J Novotna  (Cz)  W L Rictitef- 
am  (Cz)  s-4,  6-2:  ■ Sotea  |USi  u i Spw- 
lea  IRomj  « to.  H MMaaro  iBul)  M B 
Schu Ik- McCarthy  [Nettil  6-2.  6-3. 
WOMEN'S  OPEN  iSlraslwurgl:  Qoartar- 
<We  J Wtcamar  (Aut)  U A Hubor  (Carl 
7-6,  6-1:  L Dauanpori  (US)  bl  N Tauzlal 
*Frl  0-1.  6-4;  B Pantua  (Aut)  bl  A De- 
diauiTw-Baiterrt  iFr|  6-2.  0-2:  K Studan- 
hov»  (So)  bl  A Miller  (US)  E-0.  6-3 
DOUBLES  CUP  lEtilnburghl:  Owartaf 
- Auk  a NnundK/N  Zwwu  {US.  Be4a) 
H E Makarov  a/E  Manic  Leva  (Rua)  3-6, 
6-1.  6-1. 

DAVIS  CUPi  Kurd/ African  Zone  A:  Pool 
A:  Ethiopia  bl  leal  and  2-1;  Senegal  bt 
Sudan  3-0:  Utmarto  bl  San  Uanno  3-0. 
Pool  ft  Armenia  bt  Tunisia  3-tt  Benin  bl 
Liechtenstein  2-1:  Georgia  bt  Bosnia  2-1. 

Cycling 

omo  DTTALLAi  RH  ataga  (Metaponte 
10  Crotone.  i9Bkm|:  1.  A Edo  iSpl  Kshna 
5hr  ffflki  6930c:  Z.  M Slrazzar  (II]  Brescia- 
lot  3 S MarOnelto  (It)  Saeco:  4.  Q Lom- 
bami  (It)  PolH:  5.  A Bain  (Hi  Mapei:  «.  m 
Travaraonl  (IQ  Carrara  oil  same  Unis. 
LaaMwg  omrolli  1,  Martinalto  34 hr  lOmln 
24s oc  2,  Zamnl  at  iQsoc;  3.  Gukii  22:  4. 
Edo  24;  5.  Bortempl  name  umo;  6.  D Bra- 
mall  (II)  Panarla  30  all  same  urns 
MIDI  LIBRE:  Third  stage  (Uaiamol  to 
Soverac-le-ChalBaii.  100km):  1.  F Moncas- 


WINDSOR  INTERNATIOMAJL  TKREB- 
DAV  EVENT:  LeaHAia  dmuga  paai- 
MOMar  I.  Indaptmctent  Archie  /A  Johnston; 
48  Opts:  2.  Rainbow  Magic  (P  Futmem  40  B. 
3,  For  The  Crack  (D  Dick)  S3J.  4.  Red 
Baron  ill  (E  Dougtoa-MXIer)  and  Canadian 
Gold  iJ  Johnson)  5S.4. 


af  the  union”  ■ should  the  bers‘  attention,  may  be  suffi- 
Kf'tJ's  63-man  committee  re-  cient  to  get  everyone  ctff  an 


Rise  to  make  a positive  deci-  increasingly  uncomfortable 
sion  to  devolve  a measure  of  hook. 


power  to  the  clubs. 

Kerr  insisted  it  was  "not  a 
question  of  an  ultimatum"  to 


Evening  Racing 

EXETER 


Rugby 


Cricket 


News  and  Scores 


Fixtures 


inn  bov  T want  tn  make  a 8,0  4hr  44mm  46sas  2.  M Van 

mg  ooy.  1 want  to  maxe  a Heeswk*  (Nath)  MoloroU;  3.  A Tchmll 


proper  name  for  myself. 


lUkr)  Lotto;  4,  K Own  (LBt)  MHoroto:  5 R 


6.1 5 (am  2f  tMeJi  1,  psm  MONAMV, 
D Brtdgwaier  (4-9  lav):  2,  Rooky  Boa 
16-1);  3,  Kutan  (12-1).  11  ran.  S.  7.  (M 
P»P»/  Tola:  nsft  £1.10.  £1.10.  £210.  Dual 
F £350.  Tna  £5^a  CSF:  ELB1. 

(L4J  (3m  31  CfcJj  1,  ABAVARD,  J Froal 
(4-1  tavl;  2,  rttkmal  PhUum  (B-i):  3. 
Hkw’t  An  A mm  (6-1).  10  ran.  10.  2.  (H 
Frosl)  Toto:  £4.70;  d.®.  £3.00.  £1.50.  Dual 
F £19.10.  Trio-  £40.40.  CSF-  E31S3.  Triiast 
CI70A4. 

7-1 S (am  31  HUM:  1.  URBAN  LILY,  J 
Hurrto  (6-1),  a,  Modamw  Praalilant  (3-1): 
3.  EMpownlok  [S-4  (av).  a ran.  K.  (flat  (R 
Hodgea)  To ter.  RSO.  £1.80.  £1.10.  Cl.ia 
Dual  F £12.00.  Trto:  £7  00.  CSF  £23.76. 
Tries  Vt  £33  7a 

7-45  (am  71  eh*  1,  MAREUDKA  GALE, 
A P McCoy  (S-4);  a.  Bronpaana  (13-8 
lav)-  a.  Trot  Dao*  (10-1).  11  ran.  S.  4 (N 
Ultolwm  TOW.  £3 10:  E1.10.  tl  50.  £1.50. 
Dual  F £Z.9a  Trig:  £4.00.  CSF  £630. 

&1 0 (am  sy  H«a>i  1 , HAHJB  DBWIMfi, 
C Llewellyn  (7-2);  a,  Aklymana  (7-1):  3, 
WnddmA  Hs  (7-n  9-4  lav  Its  Grand. 
12  ran.  7.  Z.  <N  Twlawn-Dovlaa)  Tate: 
£460;  e-SO.  £1.00.  £2.60.  Dual  F-  £20  00. 
Trio-  £43  10  CSF.  £27  97.  Trtcaat  £152.3a 
NR-  nnianuie. 


Super  League  0891  28  QQ+ 

Counties  update 


(7 JO  unless  ateted)  _ 

Soccer 

TOULON  IKTBRHAnONAL  TOUHHA- 
MBWn  Group  ft  England  U-21  v Balgiuni 
021  (0.0). 

Rugby  League 

srown  SUPER  LGb  Bradtord  V Laods. 
Plrat  Dlwlalom  Salford  « Dowabury. 
Sooomd  DteMME  Ban  am  v Brim  ley:  Vortc 
v Chortey. 

ACADEMY  CSMPi  Bradford  * Loads. 

Cricket 


All  the  latest  News 

0930  168+ 

General  970 
Bradford  971 
Leeds  972 
St  Helens  973 
Warrington  974 
Wigan  975 
Wakefield  976 


Dortoyahira  31  MMUIemk  40 
DiBftBm  32  Northanto.  41 
33  NoWngfmm  42 
□ftm organ  34  Samar— t 43 
Otoue*.  35  Stnty  44 
HEfiHMhira  38  Sussex  4S 
Kant  37  Warwfeks.  48 

IJ***  38  Wore— tar  *7 

Lalcft  30  Yorkshire  48 


Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 


BAIN  HOGG  TROPHY  Lone  day.  11A): 
Maldatonar  Kant  * MCC  YCs. 

Minor  Counties  v WarwieftWre- 


Hockey 

WOMEN’S  nmCRNATKHIAL  (UlteehaD, 
3.30):  Enotand  v Argentina. 

EUROPEAN  CLUB  OMtWi  U— . B 

DM-TaddHigton  v Espoo  (Fin).  * 

exw  steugh  * SiauUai  iLUh):  GinflKM 
WWterrT  v Moskroa*  (fra} 


Calla  com  38oAnln  chop  raw, 
«rtmk>  at  al  other  tteMw.  suppftd 
by- (MS,  1 0 Marie  Lsae,  Leeds  LSI 
0UB.UeWtea.oi7l  7134473 


Cals  cast  38p/lmln  cheap  rata, 
4SpAnin  at  alt  other  ttmae.  Soppled 

if.  B48,  i&Martc  Lam,  Leeds  LSI  8LB. 
Htepfirw  0171 T13  4473 
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FIRST  TEXACO  ONE-DAY  INTERNATIONAL 


England  v India  at  The  Oval 

Lewis  erg 

oys  a rich  return 

PRODIGAL  crick' 
iSMi  eter  returned  to  the 
England  fold  yes' 
fll^Lterday.  As  the 
^Mpromised  rain 
began  to  mist  in  across  the 
ground.  Chris  Lewis,  enig- 
matic. mercurial  and  a man 
whose  career  has  seen 
enough  false  dawns  to  drive  a 
rooster  doolaUy  with  confu- 
sion, produced  a devastating 
spell  of  seam  bowling  that  has 
probably  set  the  seal  on  the 
first  limited-overs 

international. 

India  were  asked  to  chase 
292  to  win.  Fed  a new-ball  diet 
of  dross,  they  had  set  off  at 
such  a scorching  pace  that 
they  must  have  been  thinking 
about  employing  re-entry 
shields.  But  in  21  bails  Lewis, 
shirt-tails  flying,  took  four 
wickets  for  six  runs,  Peter 
Martin  chipped  in  with  the 
crucial  wicket  of  Sachin  Ten- 
dulkar when  the  little  genius 
seemed  set  on  running  away 
with  the  match,  and  by  die 
time  the  weather  put  paid  to 
play  India  had  slumped  from 
54  for  no  wicket  to  96  for  five 
from  17  overs. 

Everything  depends  now  on 
the  captain  Mohammad  Az- 
haruddin.  discomforted  by  a 
ringer  injury  sustained  in  the 
tourists’  final  warm-up  match 
but  unbeaten  with  15.  and 
Ajay  Jadeja  on  11. 

Earlier  Graeme  Hick’s  un- 
spectacular but  utterly  com- 
petent 91.  ended  in  the  penul 
timate  over,  provided  the 
bedrock  of  the  England  in- 
nings. With  support  from 
Graham  Thorpe  (2Bj,  a 
bustling  thump  of  40  from 
Mark  Ealham,  including 
successive  sixes  from  Tendul- 
kar's medium  pace.  29  not  out 
from  Lewis  and  37  most  fortu- 
nate runs  from  Alistair 
Brown,  they  reached  291  for 
eight,  heights  that  at  one  time 
seemed  unlikely.  On  a s earn- 
ers’ day  Anil  Rumble  bowled 
his  wrist  spin  with  wonderful 
control  and  took  two  for  20 
from  his  10  overs. 

If  example  was  needed  on 
how  quickly  the  balance  of 
power  can  shift  in  one-day 
cricket,  it  could  be  found  in 
the  start  of  India’s  innings. 
This  was  a pitch  with  pace, 
bounce  and,  significantly,  a 
little  movement,  that  had  of- 
fered encouragement  to  any 
pace  bowler  who  knew  his 
onions.  Yet,  for  whatever 
reason  — nerves,  perhaps,  or 
stiffness  — Dominic  Cork 
served  up  a succession  of  half- 
volleys  which  Tendulkar  de- 


And  that  makes  four . . . India's  Manjrekar  walks  after  playing  on  as  Chris  Lewis  completes  his  haul  yesterday  off  21  balls  at  a cost  of  six  runs  frank  baron 


voured  with  relish,  taking  15 
off  the  first  over.  When  Cork 
was  replaced  by  Martin  after 
two  overs.  Rathore  hit  the 
new  bowler  for  three  bound- 
aries In  his  first  over.  15  com- 
ing from  that  as  well.  The  50 
partnership  arrived  inside  six 
overs. 

But  the  transformation  also 
began  in  the  sixth  over.  Lewis 
too  had  made  a nervy  start, 
with  Tendulkar  pulling  him 
mightily  for  six  before  edging 
him  to  the  third-man  bound- 
ary. In  his  next  over,  how- 
ever. Lewis  pitched  the  ball 
well  up  to  Rathore,  who  shuf- 
fled across  his  stumps  and 
was  leg-before.  Lewis  was  ex- 
travagant in  his  celebration. 
Two  balls  later  he  was  at  it 


again  when  Rumble,  an  ex- 
pendable batsman  promoted 
to  have  a slog,  edged  to 
second  slip,  where  Hick  took 
a comfortable  catch. 

It  was  Martin,  however,  one 
of  the  few  England  players  to 
emerge  with  credit  from  the 
fiasco  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
who  struck  the  heaviest  blow 
to  Indian  hopes.  With  the 
adrenalin  coursing  through 
his  system  be  attempted  to 
dispatch  a good-length  ball 
towards  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
missed  and  was  given  out  leg- 
before  by  Ray  Julian,  stand- 
ing in  his  first  International. 
Although  It  struck  Tendul- 
kar’s back  leg  there  was  suffi- 
cient of  the  wicket  visible  to 
suggest  the  ball  might  have 


been  heading  down  the  leg 
side.  Tendulkar’s  30  had  come 
from  19  halls. 

Lewis  was  not  yet  finished, 
however.  Mike  Atherton, 
knowing  that  Navjot  Sidhu 
can  be  a mighty  hitter  of  spin 
but  is  reputed  to  be  suspect 
against  pace,  crowded  the 
new  batsman  with  a short  leg 
and  then  saw  Lewis  tear 
through  a tentative  forward 
prod  to  clip  the  top  of  the  off 
stump.  Whra.  in  Lewis’s  next 
over,  Sanjay  Manjrekar 
pushed  forwards  and  edged 
on  to  his  leg  stump,  the  prodi- 
gal’s day  was  complete. 

In  the  morning  England, 
who  had  won  the  toss,  found 
batting  a trial  against  some 
well  directed  pace  bowling 


from  Javagal  Srinath,  a high- 
class  act  and  Venkatesh  Pra- 
sad. With  any  luck  the 
bowlers  might  have  scup- 
pered the  England  top  order. 
Brown  was  dropped  at  slip  off 
his  second  ball  and  then 
played  an  innings  of  torment 
— outlasting  Atherton  and 
Neil  Smith,  both  of  whom 
played  well  — that  was  ended 
only  when  Paras  Mhambrey 
mercifully  bowled  him  with 
an  inswinger.  Brown  plays 
very  much  to  the  off  side,  and 
the  bowlers  exploited  that 
but  one  hopes  this  innings 
was  an  aberration. 

Resurrection  came  in  the 
form  of  a fourth-wicket  stand 
of  84  in  16  overs  between  Hick 
and  Thorpe,  and  later,  after 


failures  by  Stewart  and  Irani, 
another  of  76  in  10  overs  be- 
tween Hick  and  fialham, 
whose  34-ball  innings  repro- 
duced the  form  he  habitually 
shows  for  Kent  and  which 
brought  his  selection. 

Hick,  meanwhile,  had 
played  precisely  the  right  in- 
nings in  the  circumstances, 
working  the  ball  into  the 
spaces  rather  than  going  for 
the  big  shots.  Just  once,  when 
he  clumped  Tendulkar  high 
over  long-off,  did  he  break 
out,  and  there  were  only  four 
boundaries  to  go  with  it  With 
both  his  century  and  the  end 
of  the  innings  in  sight,  he  loft- 
ed Srinath  to  deep  extra 
cover,  where  Manjrekar  took 
a tumbling  catch. 


Fastest  finger 
in  a white  coat 


Paid  Weaver  at  The 

Oval  on  Ray  Julian, 
a gunslinger  umpire 

THE  Test  and  County- 
Cricket  Board,  which 
deals  with  most  prob- 
lems with  a fudge 
and  a wink,  must  be  com- 
plimented on  this  occasion. 
With  rain  and  bad  light  al- 
ways likely  to  bring  piny  to 
a premature  close  yester- 
day, they  took  positive 
action  to  hnrry  the  match 
along.  They  appointed  a 
pinch- umpire. 

As  far  as  cricketers  are 
concerned  umpires  arc 
either  “outers**  or  “not 
outers'*.  Ray  Julian,  stand- 
ing in  his  first  interna- 
tional match  in  his  fitith 
year,  is  an  “outer”,  the 
fastest  finger  in  the  white- 
coated  business. 

Dickie  Bird,  for  example. 
Is  a “not-outer"  unless  the 
delivery  under  analysis  is 
so  full  of  devil  that  it  would 
clearly  have  reduced  all 
three  stumps  10  smoulder- 
ing sawdust.  Weary 
bowlers  will  tell  you  that  to 
get  a leg-before  out  of 
Dickie  you  really  have  to 
hit  somewhere  between 
middle-and-Ieg  and  middle- 
and-ofT.  It  is  an  approach 
which  has  sometimes 
brought  him  poor  marks 
for  negativity. 

Julian  is  as  positive  as 
you  can  geL  He  has  gentle 
eyes  and  a kind  smile;  the 
quick-draw  artists  usually 
do.  One  can  imagine  him 
loafing  on  some  tumble- 
weed-strewn  street  corner 
in  High  Noon.  In  the  last- 
reel  shoot-out  .be  would 
come  up  against  Sam  Cook, 
the  old  Gloucestershire  um- 
pire. “Never  sweep  when 
Sam  is  standing,”  batsmen 
were  warned;  the  spring- 
loaded  finger  would  go  up. 

At  Cardiff  in  1986.  in  a 
match  between  Glamorgan 
and  Sussex,  Julian  gave 
eight  successive  lbw  deci- 
sions, and  yesterday  we 
had  a cameo  from  the  age- 
ing gunslinger.  Sachin  Ten- 
dulkar had  raced  to  30  from 
only  19  deliveries  and  was 
threatening  to  take  the 
game  away  from  England 
when  Julian  upheld  an  lbw 
appeal  from  Peter  Martin. 
The  ball  was  going  down:  it 
might  even  have  missed  an- 
other set  of  stumps. 

At  least  there  is  no  par- 
tiality about  Julian;  he 
fires  them  all  out  This  for- 


mer Leicestershire  wicket- 
keeper, who  made  his  debut 
in  1953,  is  in  his  25th  year 
on  the  umpires*  list. 

He  said  yesterday:  “It’s 
been  a wonderful  day.  The 
way  Tendulkar  started  off  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  over 
by  five  o'clock.” 

England’s  pinch-bats- 
man. AUstair  Brown,  was 
only  a qualified  success. 
His  37  came  from  52  balls, 
so  he  was  hardly  suffering 
from  Jayasurlya  Fever. 
Mark  Eal ham’s  40,  with 
two  sixes  and  three  fours, 
was  more  impressive.  On 
Wednesday  the  tip  was  that 
he  would  not  even  play. 

*"I  was  given  my  cap  and 
sweater  on  Wednesday  but 
I didn’t  wear  them  until 
today.”  he  said.  “1  wanted 
to  wait  until  1 was  in  the 
team.”  Last  season  the 
Kent  all-rounder  hit  a Sun- 
day league  hundred  from 
only  44  balls,  with  seven 
sixes  and  nine  fours.  But  he 
broke  his  favourite  one-day 
bat  last  week. 

Proud  dad  Alan  Ralbam, 
the  former  Kent  captain, 
watched  it  on  TV.  “Dad 
likes  to  take  a back  seat 
where  my  cricket  is  con- 
cerned. although  he  will 
give  me  advice  if  asked.** 
The  best  advice  Alan  could 
give  his  son  would  be  to 
make  sure  be  is  bowling 
and  not  batting  when  Ju- 
lian is  around. 


Scoreboard 


iTod«y  10  45) 

ENGLAND 

'M  A A men  on  c Mongla  0 Prasad  13 

A D Brown  b Mhambrey  3T 

N M K Smith  c Tendulkar 

b Mhambrey  ................  17 

& A Hick  c Man|reka>  b Srinath 31 

G P Thorpe  c Uongla  b Jadsta  23 

1 A J Stewart  run  out  3 

R Irani  c Prasad  b Kumbla  - 11 

M A Ealham  b Kumbte  ..... ...  40 

G G Lewis  net  out 2S 

D G Cork  not  out  O 

Extras  IM.  toll.  wll.  nbl) 14 

Total  (for  B.  50  overs) ...  381 

FaB  of  lehlra  31.  57.  85.  141.  147,  178. 
252.  276. 

DM  not  hat  PJ  Martin. 

Bonding!  Srinath  io-t-45-1:  Prasad 
10-1-63-1:  Mhambrey  9-0-69-2:  Kumbte 
ID-1-29-2:  Tendulkar  6-0-44-0:  Jadeia 
5-0-29-1. 

INDIANS 

V Rathore  lbw  b Lewis 23 

S R Tendulkar  lbw  b Martin 30 

A Kumble  c Hick  b Lewis O 

N S Sidhu  b Lewis 3 

■U  Aznaruddtn  not  out IS 

S V Manjrekar  b Lewis  3 

A D J ad  e|a  not  out  11 

Extras  (M.  Ib2.  w4.  nblt f 1 

Tolal  ((or  5.  17.1  overs) BO 

Fall  of  srickofa:  54.  54.  56.  62.  B8. 

To  bob  tN  R Uongla.  J Srinath,  P M ham- 
bray.  B K V Praaad 

Bowling:  Cork  3-0-21-0;  LDWIB 
8 1-0-40-4.  Martin  b-0-29-1. 

UmpirMx  H Julian  and  P Willey. 


Golf 


Cold  clubs  for 
Montgomerie 


David  Psortes  at  Wentworth 


THE  incredible  shrinking 
man  that  is  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie — 381b  gone 
and  more  going  — is  not  ex- 
actly working  off  his  weight 
on  the  golf  course.  On  the  eve 
of  the  £1  million  Volvo  PGA 
Championship  here  he 
revealed  that  his  preparation 
had  not  included  a practice 
round  “because  Tm  perfectly 
happy  with  my  game”. 

Montgomerie,  who  has  just 
finish prf  competing  in  both 
the  Benson  and  Hedges  event 
and  the  Andersen  Consulting 
World  Championship,  added: 
“I  think  I’ve  played  enough 
recently,  and  in  any  case  Tm 
not  the  best  practiser  in  the 
game.  There  are  a lot  of  guys 
out  there  heating  balls  until 
six  at  night  and  that  eventu- 
ally breeds  less  quality  and 
more  quantity.  I think  they 
are  wasting  their  time.” 

Always  a minimalist  when 
it  comes  to  practice,  the  Scot 
remains  confident  about  his 
chances  this  week.  “There's 
nothing  I don’t  know  about 
the  course,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve 
had  two  second  places  and 
lost  a play-off  here.  It’s  time  1 
won." 

Montgomerie  is  one  former 
leading  amateur  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  professional 
game.  Gordon  Sherry,  at 
Wentworth  by  special  Invita- 
tion, is  another  who  is  taking 
his  first,  and  seemingly  falter- 
ing. footsteps  in  the  same  di- 
rection. At  his  maiden  event, 
the  B & H last  week,  he  man- 
aged to  upset  both  his  playing 
partners,  Prank  Nobilo  and 
Sandy  Lyle. 

“He’s  got  to  learn  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  golf,” 
Nobilo  said  yesterday.  “He 
was  walking  across  lines 
on  the  greens,  practice- 
swinging  when  we  were  play- 
lag,  and  I thought  seri- 


ously about  reporting  him. 

“This  is  our  livelihood,  it’s 
not  like  weekend  golf,'*  added 
the  New  Zealander,  who  is 
paired  with  Sherry  again 
today  and  tomorrow.  “We 
criticise  spectators  for  dis- 
tracting us;  you  don't  expect 
it  inside  the  ropes.” 

Eventually  Lyle  and  Nobilo 
settled  for  a few  quiet  words 
with  Sherry's  caddie,  with  in- 
structions to  pass  them  on. 
“Everyone,"  said  Nobilo,  “de- 
serves a second  chance." 

“The  only  thing  I was  told 
about,"  said  Sherry  later, 
"was  not  walking  on  the 
through-line  behind  a hale, 
rd  never  heard  of  that  before. 
Tm  not  aware  of  doing  any- 
thing else  that  I shouldn’t 
have  done." 

Growing  grass  is  not  nor- 
mally a problem  in  this  tem- 
perate climate,  but  growing 
the  right  grass  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult  at 
Wentworth  this  year. 

“We're  around  three  weeks 
behind  with  bur  prepara- 
tions,” the  course  superinten- 
dent Chris  Kennedy  said  yes- 
terday, “because  of  the  bitter 
north-east  wind  that  has  been 
blowing  for  so  long.  It's  very 
rare  for  it  to  be  so  cold  at  this 
time  of  year. 

“To  get  good  grass  growth 
it  needs  to  be  about  54F,  but 
so  for  this  year  it  has  only  got 
up  to  that  once,  in  the  middle 
of  April;  and  then  in  the 
really  vital  week  before  the 
tournament  it  was  around  47 
degrees  all  the  time/' 

Kennedy  has  also  suffered 
another . unusual  problem, 
scarcity  of  rain.  “You  heed 
plenty  of  it,”  he  said.  "Last 
April  we  had  4Vi  inches.  This 
April  we  had  half  an  inch.” 

Despite  all  that,  Went- 
worth’s greens  put  others  in 
the  area  to  shame  and  are  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  European 
tour’s  first  major  of  the  year. 
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Championship:  Kent  v Yorkshire 

Kent  left  uneasy  by  Byas 


David  Foot  at  Canterbury 


TRADITIONALLY  at  the  St 
I Lawrence  ground  there 
has  been  as  much  affection 
for  left-handers  as  for  the 
steadfast  old  third-man  tree 
itself.  Even  yesterday,  be- 
whlskered  members  were 
talking  of  Woolley’s  wrlsty  el- 
egance as  if  they  had  seen 
every  one  of  his  sublime  pre- 
war appearances  here. 

But  the  left-handers  syn- 
drome makes  Kent  uneasy 
when  working  against  them; 
witness  the  stand  of  Michael 
Bevan  and  Yorkshire's  cap- 
tain David  Byas,  which 
threatened  to  dominate  the 
day’s  play. 

Bevan’s  wicket  was  the 
third  to  go  Kent's  way.  He  is  a 
batsman  vibrantly  in  form 
and  it  came  as  an  utter  sur- 
prise when  he  top-edged  to 
mid-on  after  scoring  80.  This 
was  bis  fourth  fifty  in  half  a 


dozen  championship  innings, 
apart  from  the  hundred 
against  Derbyshire. 

In  just  over  two  hours  he 
had  with  unerring  timing 
stroked  11  fours.  He  and  Byas 
added  128  against  a minimum 
of  bad  bails  by  Kent's  perse- 
vering attack.  Byas  was  more 
circumspect,  eyeing  the  vari- 
ous bowlers  as  if  back  at  Kil- 
ham  checking  on  the  live- 
stock. He  has.  in  appearance 
and  attitude,  the  reassuring 
solidarity  of  the  former  he  Is 
through  the  winter  months. 

Byas  went,  like  Bevan,  to 
Nick  Preston,  who  earlier  put 
an  end  to  Anthony  McGrath's 
attractive  miscellany  of 
drives.  Three  wickets  for 
Preston;  and  he  had  not  previ- 
ously taken  one  in  the 
championship. 

Eighteen  overs  were  lost 
through  rain  and  bad  light  At 
the  close  Yorkshire  were  281 
for  five,  with  Blakey  and  Mor- 
ris averting  late  reverses. 


Illingworth’s 
book  upsets 
Lancashire 

I ANCASHIRE  stepped  up 
1— the  pressure  on  Ray 
Illingworth  yesterday  by 
asking  Lord’s  to  start  disci- 
plinary proceedings  against 
the  chairman  of  selectors, 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Illingworth  is  already  the 
subject  of  a Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  disci- 
plinary inquiry  over  bis 
book  One-Man  Committee 
and  its  criticism  of  the  last 
bowler  Devon  Malcolm. 

Lancashire  are  under- 
stood to  be  upset  at  refer- 
ences in  the  book  to  the 
county’s  England  captain 
Michael  Atherton,  believ- 
ing the  comments  are  in 
breach  of  the  board’s 
regulations. 

The  county's  chairman 
Bob  Bennett  said  he  bad  in- 
formed Atherton  and  Lan- 
cashire's former  coach 
David  Lloyd,  now  coach  of 
England,  of  the  decision. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Arouranee 
County  Championship 


Darbw  Essex  (Ipt)  have  rnado  22S  lor 
torn  again*  DortaysiUrti  (1). 


0 A Gooch  b Malcolm  ... 


17 

O D J RoUnaon  c Krikfcm  b Janes  - 74 

N Hussain  tow  b Hants 31 

S G Law  nol  out 30 

P J Prichard  rex  out  12 

Extras  (ibl.  nblO) 11 

Total  (tor  3.  73  oven) *as 

Ml  of  wkikafi  21.  179. 179. 

To  bod  A P Grayson,  R J Rollins,  M C Uott 
N F Williams.  P M Such.  A P Covan. 
Bowftnoi  Malcolm  IB- 2-60-1:  Harris 
IB- 6-44-1;  Bass  19-4-79-0;  Aidrod 
7-1-29-0:  Welts  10-2-12-0.  Jones  M-O-i. 


JUborgavoMiyi  Glamorgan  (Opt)  hjivn 
made  146  lor  flva  ag&BM  Woreaataramra 
(21- 


S P James  b Newport SO 

H Morris  c IWngworth  b Shertysr  — 4 

A Date  c Moody  b Newport as 

G P Butcher  b Newport 73 

*P  A Coney  c Rawosley  b Newport  - X 

A D Shaw  not  out  3 

Extras  (b2,  Ib3.  nbi2) IT 

Total  (lor  5,  54.4  overs). — 1« 

H of  wtahots:  24.  26.  127.  137,  146. 

To  bob  RDB  CroiL  O D Gibson.  S D 
Husnu.  S L Welkin.  8 R Barvriefc. 
Bowens:  Newport  164-5-49-4;  Sheriyar 
8-0-27-1;  Lampttt  S-MMt  IBIngmerth 
19-6-29-0;-  Rawnslay  4-2-17-0. 


Warwickshire)  (Opto)  have 

made  60  lor  0 against  LefcaslMshka  TO- 
wAiwncitMBns  rfcwt  iifaga 

A J Motes  not  out M 

N V Knight  not  out . *4 

Extras  (tofij — * 

Total  (lor  0.  IS  overs) 60 

To  tat:  D P Ostler.  T L Penney.  0 A 
Room.  8 M Pollock.  D R Brwm.  JK  J 
Piper.  G UMdi.  A F Gfes.  0 C Small. 
Bowline:  utilns  7-1-25-8:  Muliaily 
a-T-EMt  Paraons  WHMl 
nuvmillli—i  v J Wells.  D l Maddy. 
a F Smith.  P V Simmon*.  \U  Willate;.  A 
Habib.  TP  A Nixon.  Q J Parson*  D * 
Mil  Ins  ARK  PieKon.  A D Muliaily. 


SUSSEX  v aUDOLESEX 

m Sussex  npu  have  made  216  lor 


three  against  Middlesex  HI. 


C W J A they  not  out ....  TO 

J W HoU  o Carr  b Hewitt 4 

M P Spetgll  c Brawn  b Nash M 

A P WeHs  e Naan  b FoOet *a 

N J Lon  ham  not  out  — — ...... 6 

Extras  |lb7.  wi.  nbi2} SO 

Total  Itor  3.  62.3  overs) *18 

Fall  at  wWketw  6.  67,  209. 

To  bam  D R C Law.  P Moore*,  t D K 
Salisbury.  V C Drakes.  P W Jarvis.  E S H 
Odd  ins. 

Bowlin gi  Fraser  ie.3-5-29-8;  Hawm 
11-3-43-1;  Nash  10-1-44-1;  Follat 
17-6-67-1;  Tulnelt  7-2-24-0;  Waekes 
VO- 2-0. 

BLOUCnslBRSMRSv  HIHNBV 
0*o no —tan  Gloucestershire  (Ipt)  have 
mode  223  lor  tour  against  Surrey  (1). 

OLOUCBrnBRSHME 

A J Wright  tow  b Julian si 

N J Tremor  tow  b Julian 37 

M A Lynch  run  out — — O 

T H C Hancock  not  out 43 

A Symonds  c Kersey  b M P Bldknell  as 

M W Alleyne  not  out 8 

Extras  (tol.  w2.  nKEi *« 


Total  (lor  4,  61.1  overs) . 


.*23 


Fail  of  wfcricatas  111,  111.  146.  199 
To  ban  n C Russell,  R P Davts.  M C J BaJI, 
A M Smith.  C A Walsh. 

Bowling:  M P Btefcnufl  21-4-74-1;  Julian 
22-6-6V&  HoUloake  4-T-M-Oc  Beniamin 
7.1-2-28-0;  Pearson  7-1-26-0. 


Yorkshire  (2 pH)  have  made 
261  Tor  live  agsJnst  Kent  (2). 


A McGrath  c Hooper  b Preston 40 

M P Vaughan  e Hooper  D UcCsgua  *4 

D Byas  c Marsh  b Preston . — ..  44 

U G Bevan  c Licng  b Preston 80 

C While  c Hooper  b UcCague  13 

R J Blakey  notout - ** 

A C Morris  nor  out 18 

Extras  (b2,  162,  wi.  nbiB) 1* 

Total  (lor  S. 06 were). --Ml 
Fas  of  wlcfcetas  60.  60,-196,  £11, 217.  . 
To  bob  P J Hartley.  A <3  Wharf,  R D Stomp, 
C E W StWwwd. 

Powtfcigg  McCagvs  24-6-72-2;  Thompson 
12-4-52-0;  Presion  19-5-42-3:  Flpnnno 
11-3-30-0;  Patel  20-6-61-0. 


nnito-Tinnr  „ Durham 
Port  stood  Uu  Hampshire  (Opts)  have 
made  192  tor  nine  against  Durham  f4). 
HAMPStOIE  First  ionlogs 
V P Stephenson  c Scott  fa  Brawn  ...  O 

J B Laney  c Scot!  b Brown O 

R S M Morris  lbw  b Brawn B 

K D James  c Btenklron  b Betta  *3 

P R Whitaker  e Morris  b Wood 8 

G W Witts  b Wood 18 

A N Aymes  not  out  — .- — 41 

S □ Udal  tow  b Bens 8 

R J Maru  lbw  b Wood 8 

C A Connor  c Boiling  b Brown _...  43 

S M UlUaim  not  out 13 

Extras  (tol,  w5.  nfcCfl) 38 

Total  Itor  9.  54.3  overs) 182 

FSB  of  wWkots:  0.  1. 8, 27. 64.  70, 91.  111. 
165. 

Bowling:  Brown  17.3-2-49-4;  Betts 
19-1-63-2;  Wood  15-3-62-3;  Colllngwood 
3-0-7-0. 


NortharruMonshlre  (Opts)  have 
made  62  tor  tm  against  Somerset  (OL 
HOOTHAWTONSHUIE  First  tontogs 
R R Montgomerie  c Roee  b Caddlcfc  8 

A Fortmam  c Turner  b Shine 4 

R J Bailey  not  out 38 

M B Lays  not  out .... ....  23 

Extras  |nMI 4 


Total  (for  2,  21.1  overs). 

6.  14. 


To  tot  D J CoooL  K M Curran.  R J War- 
ren. A L Psnbenhy.  J P Taylor,  J E Em- 
burey.  CEL  Ambrose 
Bowling;  Caddlck  9.1-3-24-1;  Shine 
7-1-27-1;  Rose  5-1-11-0. 

Other  match 

(Today  1130) 

OXFORD  UNN  w NOTT1NOHASCSM1RB 

The  Polo  Oxtord  university  have  scored 
176  lor  three  against  Nottinghamshire. 
OXFORD  UMV8B8ITY  Hrat  Innings 

'C  M Gupta  t ALraal  b Evans 18 

J N Baity  lbw  b Bowen 31 

G Khan  not  out  73 

H S Malik  e Broadhurst  b Chapman  38 

U Wagh  not  out 8 

Extras  (tb2.  nb12) 14 

1TB 


Total  (ter  3.  423  overs) . 


44,66.  164. 

To  ban  MED  Jarett.  R Thompson,  P 
Dupnz,  D P Mather,  CBR  Ughifom.  J J 
BulL 

Dowling:  Bowen  10-4-10-1;  Chapman 
13-1-60-1;  Evans  63-0-38-1;  Broadhiret 
7-0-80-0;  rtlndson  3— 1-7— 0;  Afzaai 
1-0-3-0. 


Derbyshire  v Essex 

Harris  cuts  to  the  quick  as  Malcolm  bristles 


David  Hopps  at  Derby 


WHAT  Devon  Malcolm 
would  have  given  to 
have  had  Raymond  filing- 
worth  in  his  sights  yesterday. 
Subjected  to  an  ill-timed  bout 
of  chuntering  by  the  chair- 
man of  selectors,  unconvinc- 
ingly dressed  up  as  good  old- 
fashioned  Northern  plain 
speaking,  Derbyshire's  Eng- 
land fast  bowler  had  every  in- 
centive to  rouse  himself  Into 
action. 

If  there  was  no  Illingworth, 
there  was  at  least  one  of  his 
messengers.  Graham  Gooch, 
newly  sleeted  to  the  selector- 
ial  panel,  needed  to  wait  only 
until  Malcolm's  third  over  of 
the  day  before  his  broken 
wicket  provided  evidence  that 
the  bowler  has  more  pride 


than  Illingworth  might  imag- 
ine. After  Malcolm's  destruc- 
tion of  Glamorgan  at  Cardiff, 
it  has  been  a satisfying  week. 

Essex  have  been  heralded 
as  championship  challengers, 
but  to  find  Derbyshire  among 
the  leading  group  is  surpris- 
ing. The  county  hierarchy  is 
disgusted  that  Illingworth  has 
launched  such  a vehement 
attack  while  still  in  office,  but 
a likely  outcome,  that 
Malcolm's  England  career 
has  ended  while  his  desire 
still  burns  fiercely,  could 
help  to  keep  them  in 
contention. 

Few  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  from  yesterday's  trun- 
cated first  day,  which  ended 
at  tea  with  Essex  225  for 
three. 

Derbyshire's  seam  attack 
lacked  Cork,  on  England 


duty,  and  De Freitas,,  who  is 
still  not  restored  to  full  fit- 
ness from  an  elbow  operation 
after  his  winter  in  South  Af- 
rica. But  they  have  unearthed 
a diamond  in  the  22-year-old 
quick  bowler  Andrew  Harris. 

Harris’s  figures  held  up  im- 
pressively during  a second- 
wicket  stand  of  158  in  59  overs 
between  Robinson  and  Hus- 
sain. Robinson,  initially  the 
more  reliable  in  a keenly  con- 
tested morning,  must  have 
been  aghast  to  foil  on  74  to  a 
□on-turning  off  spinner  when 
Derbyshire's  captain  Jones 
was  reduced  to  having  an  ex- 
ploratory over  himself. 

Hussain,  arresting  a lean 
run,  fell  in  the  next  over  for 
81  when  the  deserving  Harris 
had  him  leg-before,  leaving 
Law  to  reassert  Essex's  supe- 
riority before  the  rain  came. 


Don’t  be  Caught  out 
bj  Athlete  s Foot 


Always  read  the  totaL  Contain*  miconazole.  Available  from  vour  pharmacist 
Daklarfn  bt  a rtg  Umd  Indmark. 


:£?v*p 
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SOCCER:  Gianluca  Vialli  leaves  triumphant  Juventus  for  Chelsea,  page  14 
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BARMBY’S  GOALS  RAISE  THE  STAKES  FOR  PLACES  IN 


■ **  ’•••*  * 


No  happy 

medium  for 


ghostwriters  )(0l 


7 - - > V . ?•:  3 

■ ‘*f  b 


•v, 


Frank  Keating 


*V  ^ •'  **  v..  •*  ‘t’  
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ON  TOUR  once,  I came 
across  Ian  Botharo. 
“Beefy.'1 1 asked, 
“why  axe  you  looking 
so  disgruntled?”  Because,  he 
saM,  “my  ruddy  ghost  writer 
keeps  sending' back  such  a 
load  of  crap”. 

Anothertfme,  a few  years 
later,  I found  Graham  Gooch 
chuckling.  Donald  Carr, 
whose  Job  at  Lord's  then  (and 
still)  takas  in  the  vetting  of 
players’  books,  had  just  tele- 
phoned about  Graham’s  latest 

offering,  which  had  Just  come 

and  started  booing  their  team  photograph:  laursjgeghfhths  out  in  paperback! 

“Gooch,  old  boy,  £ have  Just 
read  Chapter  Three  about 
ranting  West  Indian  poll tl- 

wans  npMtttngpnr  winlwt 

■ ■ and  I’ve  blue-pencilled  the  lot 

■am  mm  am  of  ft,”  said  censor  Carr,  or 

words  to  that  effect 

mv  “Sorry  about  that,  Donald,” 

■H.  WW  H replied  Gooch,  "but  this  is  the 

paperback;  you  allowed  the 
very  same  words  with  flying 
colours  in  the  hardback 

three-man  defence  were  soon  After  Gascoigne  had  gone  which  has  already  been  sell- 
allayed.  principally  because  close  In  the  second  minute,  mg  well  for  a year.” 

China  did  not  allow  the  ex-  Bannby  put  England  ahead  “Oh,  did  I?”  said  Donald.  "I 

periment  to  continue.  As  Ven-  beyond  the  half-hour.  Ander-  suppose  I must  have.” 
ables  said  afterwards:  “We  ton  sent  him  through  and  he  The  rumpus  waiting  to  bap- 

thought  they  might  play  with  scored  from  the  rebound  after  pen  over  Raymond  Thing- 


• * ■*-  -•  - V-  • ■ - . • 


International  match:  China 0,  England  3 


Gazza  leads  the  cavalcade 


David  Lacey  sees  two  former  Spurs  guide 
England  through  a shrill  test  in  Beijing 


the  ground  and  every  other  found  space  at  will  he  often 
spectator  seemingly  equipped  found  himself  heading  up  a 


with  a trumpet  or  a klaxon  cul-de-sac. 


designed  to  perforate  an  ear-  It  was  not  the  best  of  nights 


NGLAND  survived  of  the  goals.  In  fact  the  match 
the  shrillest  of  fast  developed  into  a caval- 
China  syndromes  cade  of  Spurs  past  and  pres- 
without  breakages  ent,  with  Walker  eventually 
in  the  Workers’  replacing  Flowers,  whose  ner- 
Stadium  here  yesterday  and  vous  keeping  did  him  no 
did  as  much  as  any  team  favours, 
could  have  in  the  circum-  With  Sheringham,  the 
stances  to  put  themselves  into  Spurs  player  most  crucial  to 
a positive  frame  of  mind  for  Venables's  plans  for  Euro  96, 
the  European  Championship,  rested  along  with  Seaman, 
now  only  a fortnight  distant. 


drum  at  10  paces,  and  the  task  for  Liverpool  players.  Gas- 


is  not  so  simple. 

Refusing  to  become  caught 


coigne’s  ebullient  form  led 


three-man  defence  were  soon  I After  Gascoigne  had  gone 


allayed,  principally  because  close  In  the  second  minute. 


China  did  not  allow  the  ex- 1 Bannby  put  England  ahead 


periment  to  continue.  As  Ven-  beyond  the  half-hour.  Ander* 
ables  said  afterwards:  “We  ton  sent  him  through  and  he 


around  Lord's  long  lead  in 
these  censorship  definitions. 
Up  to  the  players’  new  profes- 
sional contracts,  there  was  a 
short  period  when  anything 
went  and  ghost-written 
columns  by  players  merrily 
wanned  the  winters. 

During  the  1991  World  Cup. 
England’s  then  manager  Geoff 
Cooke,  with  rather  dismissive 
smarm,  responded  toa  civil 
query  from  the  man  from  the 
Times  by  saying:  “Really,  you 
should  toow  you  mustn’t  be- 
lieve everything  you  read  in 
the  sports  pages.” 

Without  a blink  the  man 
from  the  Thunderer  replied: 
“Mr  Cooke,  90  per  cent  of 
what  I read  In  the  sports  pages 
these  days  seems  to  be  written 
by  your  players.” 

In  the  England  squad’s 
brand-new  code  of  conduct 
written  Into  their  salaried 
contracts,  the  Rugby  Football 
Uhlon  has  written  in  a clause 
which  has  a player  liable  to 
disciplinary  action  in  the 
event  afbeing  found  guilty  “of 
broadcasting  or  writing  in  a 
defamatory  way  of  oppo- 
nents" . What?  If  a fellow  runs 
up  and  kicks  you  in  the  groin 
at  Twickenham,  can’t  you  tell 
your  ghost  writer? 

Just  as  Illingworth  did  to 
his  when  he  admits  to  chivvy- 
ing Malcolm  — or  “bollocking 
him",  in  the  chairman  of  selec- 
tors’ own  phrase — during  the 
woebegone  tour  of  South  Af- 
rica last  winter.  So  let’s  hear 
Devon's  ripe  answer  to  that. 

We  could  go  on  forever  with 
this  knockabout  stuff.  And 
why  not?  And  no  censorship 
from  Lord 's  either. 


up  in  this  attempt  to  re-enact  combined  with  Anderton's 
the  battle  of  the  Imjin  River,  tendency  to  move  into  the 


him  all  over  the  field  and  this,  just  two  up  in  attack  but  they  his  first  shot  hit  a post 


Venables's  mixture  of  leading  middle,  saw  Redknapp  often 
players,  supporting  players,  becoming  a bystander. 


spear-carriers  and  we'll-let- 
you-knows  impressed  as 
much  through  the  composure 
of  their  football  as  through  its 
ultimate  effect 


Late  in  the  game  Fowler, 
given  the  last  18  minutes  after 


worth's  forthcoming  book 
One-Man  Committee,  serial- 
ised in  the  Daily  Express  this 


now  only  a fortnight  distant  Pearce,  Inoe  and  Platt  the  Barmby,  who  did  not  score 
If  it  seemed  a long  way  to  evening  could  have  become  in  his  last  14  games  for  Mid- 
come  to  prove  that  Barmby  little  more  than  a check  on  dlesbrough,  may  have  ad- 
can  still  punish  slack  de-  England's  spare  parts.  Two  vanced  his  case  for  inclusion 
fences  and  Adams  is  happier  things  prevented  this:  the  in  the  final  squad  by  a couple 
in  a back  four  than  a back 
three,  at  least  the  team  Terry 


played  with  three  or  four  up.  Barm  by 's  second,  seven  One-Man  Committee,  serial- 
so  we  had  to  adapt.”  minutes  after  half-time,  owed  ised  in  the  Daily  Express  thl 

This  meant  that  Southgate,  much  to  Anderton's  clever  weekandnicelydoeoutin 
ostensibly  the  replacement  ball  to  Gascoigne  and  another  early  June  precisely  to  coin- 
for  Ince,  became  the  support-  pass  that  caught  the  defence  cide  with  the  summer’s  first 
mg  centre-back,  a role  he  square.  For  England's  third  Test  might  increase  the  gai- 

goal,  11  minutes  later.  Gas-  ety  of  the  nation  as  our 
“ coigne  allowed  a ball  from  loquacious  Yorkie  curmud- 

. f .j,  -r i_f Anderton  to  run  across  him  geon  continues  unavaflingiy 


BUT  what’s  this? 

Surely  Lord's  judge 
and  jury  cannot  let 
Chairman  Ray  get 
away  with  ordering  blatant 
flouting  of  the  sacred  Laws  of 
Cricket  Law  42  (8)  unequivo- 
cally states  that:  “Umpires 
shall  consider  intimidation  to 
be  the  deliberate  bowling  of 
fast  short-pitched  balls  in- 
tended or  likely  to  Inflict  phys- 
ical injury  on  the  striker.  The 
relative  skill  erf  the  striker 
shall  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.” 

In  the  fifth  Test  in  Cape 
Town  in  January  the  South 
African  teenager  Paul  Adams 
came  in  at  No.  11,  having  had 
but  two  innings  in  a Test 


ety  of  the  nation  as  our 
loquacious  Yorkie  curmud- 
geon continues  unavaflingiy 


inmate  enect.  a , i_ xl  _•  x|__x  if, . t _/  __  __  Anaerton  to  run  across  mm  geon  continues  unavaiungiy 

Barmby,  who  did  not  score  IMODOOy  IGTl  Saying  Ul 31  IT yOU  Q SGQH  before  cleverly  guiding  it  into  tobltehistongueonlybyput- 
l his  last  14  games  for  Mid-  l .r_f  ___  _ xt,  the  net  from  the  left.  It  was  ting  his  foot  in  it 

esb  rough,  may  have  ad-  OITG  gr&al  Dali  yOU  Cl  S&GH  ulGITi  all  Gascoigne's  first  goal  for  Eng-  But  if  he  wants  to,  why 


in  the  final  squad  by  a couple 


high-quality  performances  of  of  rungs.  “His  positional  play 


Gascoigne  and  Anderton,  and 


Venables  put  out  did  its  best  the  nature  of  the  occasion. 


to  show  him  that  the  competi- 
tion for  places  in  his  final 
squad  of  22  is  far  from  over. 

Barmby  scored  twice  and 
Gascoigne  once,  with  Ander- 
ton heavily  involved  in  each 


Play  China  at  Wembley 
with  the  stadium  two-thirds 


was  first-class,”  said  Venables. 

Yet,  while  Barmby  ad- 
vanced in  the  hope  of  being 


Shearer  had  again  not  man- 
aged to  reflect  a hard-working 
performance  in  terms  of  goals, 
was  set  up  by  Beardsley,  who 


empty  and  one  would  expect  times  looked  as  if  he  had  for- 
England  to  win  with  last  gotten  the  password.  His 


recognised.  McManaman  at  had  replaced  Barmby,  but 
times  looked  as  if  he  had  for-  pulled  his  shot  wide. 


U oGGfl  u ft?/  / 1 CUl  Gascoigne's  first  goal  for  Eng-  But  if  he  wants  to,  why 

land  in  three  years  and  his  shouldn’t  he?  What  gives 
first  under  Venables  post-  Lord's  the  right  to  play  rigid 
adopted  with  ease.  He  even  Tottenham.  censor?  Why  can't  grown 

ended  up  with  a Villa  team-  "England  The  Dogz  Bollox"  adult  men  say  what  they  like 
mate.  Ehiogu,  the  2?th  new  declared  a banner  unfurled  in  about  one  another?  What 
cap  under  Venables,  along-  the  English  expat  section  of  about  free  speech  and  the 
side  him.  the  crowd;  not  the  happiest  of  right  erf  reply? 


night's  ease.  Meet  them  in 
Beijing,  with  65,000  packing 


touch  on  the  ball  lacked  as- 
surance, and  where  others 


id  replaced  Barmby,  but  side  him.  the  crowd;  not  the  happiest  of 

died  his  shot  wide.  Of  the  Neville  brothers  sentiments  in  this  part  of  the 

Any  fears  that  Adams,  test-  Gary  looked  the  seasoned  in-  world  perhaps,  but  Vena- 
ing  his  recently  healed  knee,  temational,  Philip  the  raw  bles's  players  are  at  least  en- 
wonld  find  life  difficult  in  a 


But  cricket  and  feudal 
Lord's  still  like  the  Baden- 


recruit  To  be  fair  to  the  titled  to  wag  their  tails  on  the 
younger  Neville,  however,  he  way  to  Hong  Kong  today. 


Powell  approach  that  dib-dib-  match  before  and  having  yet 
dib,  has  no  sneaking  about  the  to  score  a run. 


Sun  sets  on  Korean  dream  move 


ji 

I bn 


JohnDiincan naw  <lualify  for  Europe  cal  strength,  good  shooting 

■ - - alongside  Liverpool,  Barce-  and  scoring  and  good  tech- 

ana  <*rar*ame  Uoy° Iona  and  Benfica  In  the  Cup  nique,”  the  fax  read.  “The 

Winners’  Cup.  club  would  provide  an 

THE  football  season  As  if  that  were  not  glory  apartment  car,  medical  In- 
may be  over  in  Wales  enough,  their  top  striker  surance  and  air  ticket  for 
but  the  repercussions  and  assistant  manager  him  and  his  family  during 
ist  Sunday's  Welsh  Cup  Tommi  Morgan  was  imme-  the  two-year  contract'  tax 


E football  season 


cal  strength,  good  shooting  League  of  Wales  has  been 
and  scoring  and  good  tech-  criticised  a lot  but  the  stan- 
nique,"  the  fax  read.  “The  dard  in  Korea  is  high,  so  for 
club  would  provide  an  a coach  there  to  be  inter- 
apartment car,  medical  In-  ested  speaks  volumes.” 
surance  and  air  ticket  for  Sadly,  this  is  the  point 
him  and  his  family  daring  where  things  started  to  go 
the  two-year  contract'  tax  wrong.  When  it  was  gently 


of  last  Sunday's  Welsh  Cup 


final  continue  to  reverber-  diately  offered  a big-money  Is  only  five  per  cent 


ate  through  the  valleys.  move  to  South  Korea,  an  Great  thought  Morgan,  a 
That  final  was  won  by  the  agent  for  a Seoul  club  hav-  building  society  manager 
village  side  Llansantffraid,  mg  foxed  Wales  with  an  in  Aberystwyth,  having  at 
against  all  the  odds,  3-2  on  offer  after  seeing  the  cup  first  feared  the  fox  was  a 


pointed  out  that  Morgan  is 


Great  thought  Morgan,  a 38  — • sprltely,  athletic,  skil- 
building  society  manager  fill,  but  definitely  38  — the 


against  all  the  odds,  3-2  on 
penalties  against  all-con- 
quering Barry  Town.  The 
mid-Wales  village  team 


rising  sun  set  on  his  am  bi- 
offer after  seeing  the  cup  first  feared  the  fox  was  a tions.  “Unfortunately  when 
final  on  World  Service  tele-  joke.  “When  it  turned  out  they  discovered  my  age 
vision.  “The  player  must  be  to  be  genuine  I was  obvl-  their  offer  was  wlth- 
very  fast  have  good  physi-  ously  interested.  The  drawn,"  be  said  glumly. 


to  be  genuine  I was  obvl-  their  offer  was  with- 
ously  interested.  The  drawn,"  be  said  glumly. 


did  frequently  find  himself  up 
against  China’s  best  player, 
Hai  Hai-Dong.  whose  speed 
Iwhen  he  moved  to  the  right 
flank  would  have  severely 
tested  Pearce. 

. However,  despite  Hai- 
Dong’s  pace  and  some  clever 
approach  work,  the  Chinese 
struggled  to  find  the  quality 
of  cross  or  final  pass  seri- 
ously to  concern  Adams  and 
his  defenders.  In  fact  the  over- 
all superiority  erf  England's 
football  had  the  crowd  chang- 
ing allegiance  long  before  the 
end,  booing  the  borne  team , 
and  cheering  the  visitors.  No- 
body left  the  Workers'  Sta- 
dium saying  that  if  you  had 
seen  one  great  ball  you  had 
seen  them  afl. 


CHINA:  On  OiXfang  W«i  On,  Xu 
Hoag,  Pan  Zbijrt,  Li  Hong-Inn,  Xo 
Yntag  (Pong  Wat  Coo,  tv  5,  .Bang  Fang 
fSaoi  Hong  Xwi  33mm},  U Btag  (2J 
Mng.  tv«,  Ita  Mbig-Vn,  Hao  Hal  Pong, 


ENGLAND:  Flowara  (BtachOum;  WaDor, 
Tottenham.  64j:  G HartBu  (MandmaUr 
Unttad).  Adams  (Arsenal;  nfegn,  Aston 
Villa-  76).  Sotrtfcgato  (Aston  Vida),  P 
WatEi  (MdiKtiostor  United!.  Andarten 
l Totten  ham).  Redknapp  (Liverpool). 
Qaaoolgna  (Rangois),  MeManamaa  (Liv- 
erpool Scorn,  Nattmgftam  ForeOL  78). 
jtiaaror  [Blackburn;  Foartar,  Liverpool. 
721,  BmNqr  (Middlesbrough;  Pantfaloy, 
Newcastle.  72). 
dafenwH  P Collins  (Italy). 


cub  camp.  Where  else  does  it 
happen?  Look  at  politicians’ 
daily  personal  abuse.  And  who 
would  read  showbiz  or  tbes- 
pians’  memoirs  if  they  weren't 
gloriously  and  wickedly 
bitchy  about  their  co-stars? 

But  cricket  still  demands 
that  every  player  on  the  team 
must  be  seen  to  be  as  devoted 
to  one  another  as  blood 
brothers.  Why?  Real  life’s  not 
like  that 

Rugby  union  is  sniffing 


Yet  chivalrous  Devon's  law- 
abiding  bowling  had  the  chair- 
man apoplectic,  as  we  learned 
this  week.  “What  more  could 
Malcolm  ask  for?  A new  ball 
against  a No.  11,  with  an  open 
chequebook  to  run  in  and 
knock  him  over.  Adams  got 
only  one  proper  bouncer  from 
Malcolm,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  pepper  him  " 

Got  him.  Open  and  shut 
C'm on.  Donald,  start  jangling 
Lord's  keys  to  that  dungeon. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20v661 

Set  by  Custos 


Ruddies  County  Riddles. 

No.  6.  Rope  Trick. 

Bill  Allen  was  running  bridge  could  only  sepport  be  missed  the  train. 


. i • * 


to  cate b the  train  borne  18T  Ibc  - Bill  knetf  he  When  he  fold  bis  tfife 


after  verb  - on  the  stay  weighed  180,  end  the  Angie,  tfbo  is  s sirens 


back  he  bed  bought  two  four  peeks  one  pound  performer,  why  he  was 


four  packs  of  Raddles  each  - Bill  decided  the  late,  she  immediately 


dirt 


□ o □ □ o □ 

□□□□□□□ 
BonnEo  □□□□Eanna 

r . j— ri  Q Q B Q L| 
□□mg  □□aramnnaDD 

□ □ □ q n 

QoanDanonoQ 

□ HQ  □ n 

□□□□□□□□□□  □□□□ 

Q D 0 n n 

□□□Hnaapj  qdqqqq 

13  □ □ q n n n 

DnanaSa  DDDDBee 

-u  U H S Q n 


Across 


Ceanty.  As  he  was  fate  ■ only  way  to  get  himself  came  up  with  a solution 

and  doe  to  miss  the  train  and  bis  beloved  Coenty  to  solve  bis  diiemms. 


he  decided  to  ese  a short  across  was  to  make  two  . Can  yoa  work  eat 


1 1*  / 
* # 


m 


cat  which  took  him  over  a trips  seross  the  bridge  Aogie's  solution? 


small  rope  bridge. 


carrying  one  pack  at  a 


Bifl  knew  that  the  time.  Bat  fay  deing  this 


-np*i  tn|Ein|  oSpfjq  iqi  poneis  owq  p|ho0  »U 


1 Meal  eftsh,  cokJ,  i study  with 
anxiety  whan  around  the 
North  (6.3,5) 

9 Prescribe  a qutet  drink  con- 
taining a drop  of  orange  (7) 

10  Former  empress  appearing 
in  extravagant  sari,  naturally 

<7) 

11  Suction  tube  showing 
blemishes,  on  reflection  (5) 

12  Handsome  kwerto  sue  after 

break-up  (9) 

13  Knife,  say.  holy  man  plunged 
into  frozen  fish  (4,5) 

14  Holiday  island,  separate,  Dfa 
abandoned  (5) 

15  Cw  finally  stuck  h a byway  h 
N.  Ireland  (5) 

17  Comic  tale  I certainly  produce 
when  out  of  work  (2,7) 

20  A harpy  worried  about 
policeman  returning  for  some 
spurious  books  (9) 


22  Fate  provides  a warm  coat,  as 
they  say  05) 

23  At  home  an  admirer  cheers  an 

exotic  princess  (7] 

24  Quite  exciting,  perhaps,  tho’ 
this  is  questionable  (7) 

25  All  unit,  after  conflict,  has 
Rushed  look,  showing 
peevish  attitude  (3-1 1) 

Down 

1 F«m  One  name  a vessel  In 
ancient  language  (9,5) 


SOLUTION  20^360 
Allbert  to  spot  you  in  short 
bursts  (5,8) 

14  Curvaceous,  shed  teas 
about  a petty  quarrel  (5) 

crammed  (7)  .• 

17  30  idiot  to  find 

flaws  in  paving  material  (7) 

15  Thrash  Musing  agitation 
around  the  Orient  (7) 

19  Exatt  Union's  leader  with 
acclaim  (7) 

An  indefinite  number  in 
control  will  stabilise  one's 
Stood  pressure  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


an**nmes.  Sconce  supolted  hv  sra 


2 Rogue  turning  over  foreign 
money  creates  hazard  (?) 

3 Let  out  without  assistance, 
was  devastated  (4,5) 

4 The  thing  found  friamessage 
that  can  be  quoted  (7) 

5 Game  in  which  Heten  grips 
flexible  bat  (7) 

G A role  that^  distinct  P 

7 Disgusting  negative'®  shown 
before  the  'Ouse  (7) 

8 Part  of  make-up  causing 


oc 


sac 


tin 


l8i4e 


r 


